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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  G2T11 

9  CFR  Parts  317, 318,  and  319 
[Docket  No.  81-016P] 

Standards  and  Labeling  Requirements 
for  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product  and  Products  in  Which  It  Is 
Used 

AGENCY:  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  (FSIS),  USDA. 

ACTION:  Proposed  rule. 

SUMMARY:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  proposing  to  amend  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  regulations  to 
(1)  modify  the  definition  and  standard 
(including  parameters  for  measuring 
compliance)  and  permitted  uses  for 
Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product  (MP(S)P) — a  product  resulting 
from  the  mechanical  separation  and 
removal  of  most  of  the  bone  from 
attached  skeletal  muscle  of  livestock 
carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses — and 
the  labeling  requirements  for  meat  food 
products  in  which  it  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  and  (2)  establish  labeling 
requirements  for  such  product. 
Specifically,  the  Department  is 
proposing  to  amend  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  regulations  to  (1)  change  the 
name  of  the  product  to  one  which  is  less 
burdensome  and  more  descriptive  of  its 
characteristics;  (2)  establish  two 
categories  of  product:  one  which  meets 
the  current  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  and  a  second  as  to  which 
there  are  no  fat  or  protein  requirements; 
(3)  permit  use  of  the  second  category  of 
product  only  in  meat  food  products 
subject  to  regulatory  definitions  and 
standards  that  limit  fat  content;  (4) 
replace  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
product  meeting  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  which  may  be  used  with 
limits  on  the  amount  of  calcium  such 
product  may  contain  when  it  is  used  at 
various  levels;  (5)  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  names  of  all  meat  food  products 
containing  the  product  must  be  qualified 
by  a  phrase  indicating  its  presence,  but 
consider  retaining  this  requirement  in 
particular  situations  on  the  basis  of 
information  submitted  in  this 
rulemaking;  (6)  replace  the  requirement 
that  the  names  of  meat  food  products 
containing  the  product  must  be  further 
qualified  to  indicate  the  amount  of 


1  Pursuant  to  the  reorganizational  plans  outlined 
in  USDA  Secretary’s  Memo  1030-1,  issued  June  19, 
1981,  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  has 
become  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service.  A 
notice  detailing  the  Agency’s  reorganization  is  now 
being  drafted  for  later  publication. 


powdered  bone  they  contain  with  a 
requirement  that  their  labels  declare 
calcium  content  as  part  of  a  nutrition 
label — or,  if  a  meat  food  product  does 
not  bear  nutrition  labeling,  in  a 
statement  in  conjunction  with  the 
ingredients  list — whenever  the  amount 
so  declared  would  differ  from  the 
amount  that  would  be  declared  if  such 
meat  food  product  contained  only  hand 
deboned  ingredients;  and  (7)  add 
labeling  requirements  for  the  product 
itself  where  this  is  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  regulations.  This 
proposal  is  based  on  data,  information, 
and  arguments  accumulated  by  and 
sumitted  to  the  Department  since  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  were  promulgated 
on  June  20, 1978  and  the  Department’s 
review  and  reevaluation  of  these 
regulations. 

DATE:  Comments  must  be  received  on  or 
before  October  29, 1981. 

ADDRESSES:  Written  comments  to: 
Regulations  Coordination  Division,  Attn: 
Annie  Johnson,  FSIS  Hearing  Clerk, 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250.  Information  as  to  which 
confidentiality  is  being  requested  to: 

John  W.  McCutcheon,  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Officer,  Food  Safety 
and  Inspection  Service,  Room  327-E, 
Administration  Building,  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  (202)  447-6525.  (See  also 
Comments  under  Supplementary 
Information.) 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Robert  G.  Hibbert,  Director,  Meat  and 
Poultry  Standards  and  Labeling 
Division,  Technical  Services,  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  (202)  447-6042. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 

This  proposed  action  has  been 
reviewed  under  USDA  procedures 
established  to  implement  Executive 
Order  12291  and  has  been  classified  as  a 
major  rule  pursuant  to  section  1(b)(1)  of 
that  order  because  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of  $100 
million  or  more.  The  Department’s 
review  is  reported  in  its  Preliminary 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis  (PRIA), 
which  is  published  in  its  entirety  as  an 
appendix  to  this  proposal.  The  PRIA 
also  satisfies  the  analysis  requirements 
of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-354,  5  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  which  deals 
with  the  impact  of  regulation  on  small 
entities. 


Comments 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to 
submit  written  comments  concerning 
this  proposal.  Such  comments  must  be 
sent  in  duplicate  to  the  FSIS  Hearing 
Clerk.  They  should  bear  a  reference  to 
the  docket  number  located  in  the 
heading  of  this  document.  All  written 
submissions  made  pursuant  to  this 
notice  will  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  in  the 
Regulations  Coordination  Division, 

Room  2637,  South  Agriculture  Building, 
14th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue, 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  the 
submission  is  made  to  Mr.  McCutcheon, 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Officer, 
with  a  request  that  it  be  held  in 
confidence.  Persons  submitting 
commercial  or  financial  information  that 
they  wish  to  be  held  in  confidence 
should  include  with  it  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  they  believe  the 
information,  or  portions  of  the 
information,  should  not  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection.  A 
determination  will  be  made  in  each 
instance  where  confidentiality  is 
requested  as  to  whether  an  adequate 
showing  in  support  of  such  request  has 
been  made.  Confidential  treatment  shall 
be  granted  for  trade  secrets  and  for 
commercial  or  financial  information  that 
is  privileged  or  confidential;  i.e.,  where 
the  disclosure  of  such  information  would 
be  likely  to  cause  substantial 
competitive  harm  to  the  submitter  (see  7 
CFR  1.27(c)).  If  it  is  determined  that  such 
a  showing  has  been  made,  the  material 
will  not  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection.  If  the  submission  does  not 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  substantial 
competitive  damage  as  a  result  of 
disclosure,  the  submitter  will  be  so 
notified  and  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  withdraw  the 
information.  No  information  as  to  which 
confidentiality  has  been  requested  will 
be  released  pursuant  to  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request  until  the 
submitter  of  such  information  has  been 
notified  of  the  request  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues 
presented  with  appropriate  Department 
officials. 

All  documents  referred  to  in  this 
notice  also  will  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  between  8:00  a.m.  and 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  in  the 
Regulations  Coordination  Division, 
Room  2637,  South  Agriculture  Building, 
14th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue, 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Purpose  of  the  Proposal 

This  proposal  would  amend  the 
regulatory  requirements  for 
Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 

Product  (MP(S)P) — a  product  that  is 
made  by  the  mechanical  separation  and 
removal  of  most  of  the  bone  from 
attached  skeletal  muscle  of  livestock 
carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses — and 
for  the  finished  meat  food  products  in 
which  this  product  is  used  as  an 
ingredient.  The  Department  promulgated 
these  requirements  on  June  20, 1978  (43 
FR  26416)  pursuant  to  its  statutory 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  preparation 
and  distribution  in  commerce  of  meat 
and  meat  food  products  which  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  or  not 
properly  labeled.  See  sections  l(m)  and 
(n)  and  7  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(m)  and  (n),  607).  Since 
that  time,  the  Department  has 
accumulated  and  received  data, 
information,  and  arguments,  described 
below,  which  have  led  it  to  review  these 
requirements  and  proposes  that  they  be 
revised. 

The  amount  of  MP(S)P  produced  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  current 
regulations  has  been  quite  small;  and  it 
appears  that  MP(S)P  is  not  being 
produced  at  all  for  use  as  an  ingredient 
in  meat  food  products  sold  at  retail, 
despite  the  availability  of  the  technology 
and  raw  materials.  As  a  result,  a 
potential  food  source  is  not  being  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  The  red 
meat  industry  has  contended  that  its 
failure  to  market  products  containing 
MP(S)P  is  due  to  regulatory 
requirements  which  go  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public,  and  it 
has  asked  the  Department  to  reconsider 
these  requirements  in  light  of  additional 
information  industry  has  compiled  since 
the  completion  of  the  MP(S)P 
rulemaking  in  1978.  This  position  was 
advanced  most  recently  in  a  February 
1981  petition  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Meat 
Association  (PCMA),  a  regional  trade 
association  of  meat  packing  and 
processing  companies,  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  (AMI),  a 
national  trade  association  of  meat 
packing  and  processing  companies,  on 
behalf  of  their  members.  The  petition 
argues  that  PCMA’s  and  AMl’s  members 
“are  effectively  precluded  from 
producing  or  marketing  mechanically 
deboned  beef,  pork,  or  veal  or  lamb  by 
the  misleading  labeling  and  the 
unreasonable  compositional  standards 
imposed  by”  §  §  317.2(j)(13)  and  319.5(a)) 
of  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
regulations  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13)  and 
319.5(a)).  In  support  of  their  request  that 
these  regulations  be  amended,  PCMA 
and  AMI  submitted  two  types  of 


evidence  to  the  Department:  a  report  on 
a  series  of  consumer  focus  group 
sessions  exploring  attitudes  towards 
various  types  of  meat  food  product 
labeling  and  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
impacts  of  the  MP(S)P  regulations  In 
addition,  these  regulations  were  on  the 
Vice  President’s  March  25, 1981  list  of 
existing  regulations  which  were  to  be 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Executive  Order  12291. 

The  Department  has  reviewed  the 
arguments  in  the  PCMA-AMI  petition 
and  the  accompanying  documents. 

Based  on  this  information  and  the 
Department’s  review  and  reevaluation 
of  these  regulations  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Executive  Order  12291, 
and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  taking 
advantage  or  all  safe  and  wholesome 
sources  of  food,  the  Department  believes 
that  certain  of  the  MP(S)P  regulations 
can  and  should  be  amended  to  facilitate 
the  production  and  use  of  MP(S)P  while 
continuing  to  protect  the  public  against 
adulterated  and  misbranded  products. 
Specifically,  the  Department  is 
proposing  to  amend  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  regulations  to  (1)  change  the 
name  of  the  product  to  one  which  is  less 
burdensome  and  more  descriptive  of  its 
characteristics;  (2)  establish  two 
categories  of  product:  one  which  meets 
the  current  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  and  a  second  as  to  which 
there  are  no  fat  or  protein  content 
requirements;  (3)  permit  use  of  the 
second  category  of  product  only  in  meat 
food  products  subject  to  regulatory 
definitions  and  standards  that  limit  fat 
content;  (4)  replace  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  product  meeting  fat  and 
protein  content  requirements  which  may 
be  used  with  limits  on  the  amount  of 
calcium  such  product  may  contain  (as  a 
measure  of  its  bone  content)  when  it  is 
used  at  various  levels;  (5)  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  names  of  all  meat 
food  products  containing  the  product 
must  be  qualified  by  a  phrase  indicating 
its  presence,  but  consider  retaining  this 
requirement  in  particular  situations  on 
the  basis  of  information  submitted  in 
this  rulemaking;  (6)  replace  the 
requirement  that  the  names  of  meat  food 
products  containing  the  product  must  be 
further  qualified  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  powdered  bone  they  contain  with  a 
requirement  that  their  labels  declare 
calcium  content  as  part  of  a  nutrition 
label— or,  if  a  meat  food  product  does 
not  bear  nutrition  labeling,  in  a 
statement  in  conjunction  with  the 
ingredients  list — whenever  the  amount 
so  declared  would  differ  from  the 
amount  that  would  be  declared  if  such 
meat  food  product  contained  only  hand 
deboned  ingredients;  and  (7)  add 


labeling  requirements  for  the  product 
itself  where  this  is  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  regulations. 

The  proposal  also  reflects  the 
Department’s  continuing  belief  that  (1) 
the  product  differs  materially  from 
“meat”  and  should  be  subject  to  its  own 
definition  and  standard  and  declared  as 
a  distinctive  ingredient;  (2)  limits  on 
bone  particle  size,  bone  content,  and 
protein  quality  as  well  as  handling 
controls  and  production  under  an 
approved  quality  control  program  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  product's  safety 
and  quality;  and  (3)  use  of  the  product 
should  not  be  permitted  in  certain  meat 
food  products.  However  the  Department 
is  proposing  additional  minor  changes  in 
certain  of  the  provisions  embodying 
these  requirements,  primarily  for 
purposes  of  clarification  and 
simplification. 

Judgments  as  to  the  appropriate 
definition  and  standard  for  the  product 
resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  process  and  as  to  how  its  use 
as  an  ingredient  should  be  reflected  on 
the  labels  of  meat  food  products  involve 
difficult  and  controversial  issues. 
Therefore,  the  Department  urges  the 
public  to  participate  in  this  reevaluation 
of  certain  of  the  MP(S)P  regulations;  and 
it  is  publishing  the  PCMA-AMI  petition 
and  supporting  documents  as  well  as  its 
own  Preliminary  Regulatory  Impact 
Analysis  as  appendices  to  this  proposal 
in  order  to  facilitate  comments  on  the 
proposal  and  the  issues  raised  in  this 
notice.  Comments  will  be  accepted  until 
October  29, 1981. 

Historical  Background 

The  production,  use,  and  labeling  of 
MP(S)P  and  the  labeling  of  products  in 
which  MP(S)P  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
are  regulated  by  §§  317.2(j)(13),  318.18, 
319.5,  and  319.6  and  the  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  or  composition  for 
various  meat  food  products  in  Part  319 
of  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
regulations  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13),  318.18, 
319.5, 319.6,  and  Part  319).  These 
requirements  were  promulgated  on  June 
20, 1978  and  became  effective  on  July  20, 
1978. 43  FR  26416. 

1.  Interim  Regulation  and  First  Proposal 

The  MP(S)P  regulations  are  the  result 
of  a  rulemaking  that  began  on  April  27, 
1976  with  the  publication  of  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  titled  “Definitions 
of  Meat  and  Classes  of  Meat,  Permitted 
Uses,  and  Labeling  Requirements.”  41 
FR  17560.  That  proposed  rulemaking 
included,  among  other  things,  a  proposal 
for  defining  and  permitting  the 
manufacture  of  the  following  three  types 
of  product  resulting  from  the  mechanical 
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separation  and  removal  of  most  of  the 
bone  from  attached  skeletal  tissue: 
“mechanically  Deboned  Meat,” 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  for 
Processing,”  and  “Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat  for  Rendering.”  Different 
nutritional  parameters  were  proposed 
for  the  first  two  types  of  product.  None 
were  proposed  for  the  third  type,  which, 
as  such,  was  not  to  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  meat  food  products.  No 
limit  was  proposed  on  the  amount  of  the 
first  type  of  product  that  could  be  used 
in  finished  products;  and  the  second 
type  was  to  be  limited  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  meat,  meat  byproducts,  poultry 
products,  and  poultry  meat  used  in  the 
formulation.  The  proposal  also  specified 
the  meat  food  products  in  which  these 
two  types  of  product  were  to  be 
permitted.  There  were  more  than  1,100 
public  comments  on  this  proposal,  a 
number  of  which  raised  various  health 
and  safety  questions. 

On  April  27, 1976,  an  interim 
regulation  that  included  standards  for 
the  use  of  Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 
(MDM)  also  was  published.  This 
regulation  was  intended  to  be  effective 
pending  final  rulemaking  on  the 
proposal,  unless  rescinded  earlier.  41  FR 
17535.  The  interim  regulation  was 
challenged  by  a  coalition  of  various 
consumer  oriented  public  interest 
groups,  state  officials,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  in  Community  Nutrition 
Institute,  et  al  v.  Butz  (CNI  v.  Butz), 

Civil  Action  No.  76-1585  (D.D.C., 
decided  Sept.  10, 1976).  The  Court  in 
CNI  v.  Butz  held  that  the  promulgation 
of  the  interim  regulation  was  in  violation 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
issued  a  preliminary  injuction  enjoining 
the  Secretary  from  giving  further  effect 
to  the  interim  regulation  with  respect  to 
MDM. 

In  the  Court’s  opinion,  MDM  was  not 
“meat"  as  traditionally  defined  because 
of  its  bone  particle  content.  Concluding 
that  these  bone  particles  must  be 
regarded  as  a  substance  added  during 
mechanical  processing,  the  Court  found 
that  the  Secretary  had  not  considered 
adequately  the  health  effects  of  MDM. 
The  Court  indicated  that  until  these 
health  questions  were  adequately 
assessed,  MDM  had  to  be  considered  as 
a  substance  which  may  injure  health 
and,  therefore,  adulterated  and  an 
adulterant.  In  addition,  it  appeared  to 
the  Court  that  the  interim  regulation 
permitted  misbranding  because  a 
product  that  contained  MDM  would 
have  a  higher  calcium  content  than  a 
comparable  product  without  MDM. 
Since  the  public  expects  the  "usual 
product”,  it  would  be  misled  by  the 
labeling  permitted  by  the  regulation. 


This  could  prove  especially  harmful  to 
persons  on  calcium-restricted  diets,  who 
would  think  that  the  product  contained 
no  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
calcium. 

2.  Panel  Evaluation  of  Health  and 
Safety  Aspects 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  health  and 
safety  questions  raised  by  the  Court,  the 
Department  initiated  an  analytical 
program  to  develop  data  on  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  substances  of  concern 
which  might  be  present  in  MDM.  To 
evaluate  findings  from  this  analytical 
program  and  pertinent  information  and 
data  gathered  from  other  sources,  an 
interagency  panel  of  Government 
scientists  was  convened.  This  Panel 
consisted  of  experts  in  a  wide  range  of 
subject  areas  dealing  with  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  foods.  The  Panel  was 
asked  to  respond  to  questions  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Court,  questions 
in  the  comments  that  had  been  filed  on 
the  proposed  rulemaking,  and  other 
issues  which  became  evident  during  its 
deliberation. 

The  Panel’s  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  published  in  the 
reports  titled  “Health  and  Safety 
Aspects  of  the  Use  of  Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat,  Volume  I — Final  Report 
and  Recommendations,  Select  Panel” 
and  “Health  and  Safety  Aspects  of  the 
Use  of  Mechanically  Deboned  Meat, 
Volume  II — Background  Materials  and 
Details  of  Data."  The  final  report 
basically  consists  of  a  series  of 
subcommittee  reports,  which  were 
authored  by  persons  having  special 
expertise  in  the  various  subject  fields 
and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Pane) 
as  a  whole,  and  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Panel.  Both 
volumes  were  made  available  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  Tissue 
from  Ground  Bone  proposal  discussed 
below.  42  FR  54437,  54439;  43  FR  26416, 
26417. 

The  following  are  the  Panel’s 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  as 
supplemented  by  certain  of  the 
subcommittees’  findings: 

A.  Bone  particle  size  as  obtained  with 
mechanical  deboners  currently  available 
presents  no  hazards  to  health.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  bone  particles  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  stomach  acid  and 
provide  an  additional  source  of  calcium. 
Non-digested  particles,  if  they  occur, 
will  provide  additional  “bulk”  to  the 
diet,  which  is  considered  to  be 
beneficial.  However,  the  Panel 
recommended  that  limits  for  maximum 
particle  size  be  included  in  any 
regulation  to  be  promulgated  allowing 
the  preparation  in  commerce  of  MDM. 
The  subcommittee  believed  it  desirable 


to  institute  quality  control  measures  to 
limit  particle  size  to  those  levels 
presently  associated  with  good 
manufacturing  practice. 

B.  A  slight  nutritional  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  for  most  people  from  the 
calcium  in  MDM,  especially  for  persons 
whose  customary  intake  of  calcium  falls 
below  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowance.  The  calcium  which  would  be 
added  to  the  diet  by  MDM  is  not  so 
great  in  amount  as  to  pose  a  hazard  to 
the  health  of  most  people  except  for 
those  persons  who  are  hyperabsorbers 
of  calcium  and  likely  already  to  be 
under  medical  supervision  to  limit  their 
calcium  intakes.  The  subcommittee 
suggested  appropriate  labeling  to 
indicate  that  meat  food  products  contain 
calcium  so  that  the  small  percentage  of 
the  population  which  may  require  a  low 
calcium  intake  for  medical  reasons 
would  have  the  choice  to  avoid 
purchasing  them. 

C.  The  fluoride  content  of  MDM  poses 
no  health  problem  for  adults.  Fluoride 
intakes  of  children  need  to  be  controlled 
more  closely  than  intakes  of  adults  in 
order  to  avoid  mottling  of  teeth.  Since 
little  is  known  about  the  fluoride  intake 
of  children,  caution  is  advised.  Data  on 
projected  consumption  of  MDM  show 
that  intakes  of  flouride  from  MDM 
would  be  negligible,  even  for  children 
consuming  much  higher  than  average 
quantities  of  MDM  with  a  high  flouride 
content.  MDM  in  the  Panel’s  judgment 
presents  no  problem  for  children. 
However,  flouride  intake  of  infants  is 
known  to  be  high.  The  Panel,  therefore, 
concluded  that  prudence  dictates  that 
MDM  not  be  incorporated  into  baby  and 
junior  foods  at  present.  This 
recommendation  was  based  primarily 
on  lack  of  information  rather  than 
evidence  of  a  hazard  and  should  be 
subject  to  further  evaluation  as  data  are 
gathered.  Long  term  data  on  the  fluoride 
content  of  MDM  are  not  available  at 
present,  and  the  fluoride  content  of 
MDM  may  vary  in  different  localities 
and  may  also  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
cattle  used. 

D.  The  Panel  concurred  with  its 
subcommittee’s  evaluation  that,  based 
on  currently  available  data  and  relative 
to  the  magnitude  of  other  environmental 
sources  of  lead,  the  amount  of  lead 
which  would  be  provided  by  MDM  is 
toxicologically  insignificant  for  children 
and  adults. 

E.  Amounts  of  cadmium  in  MDM  are 
so  small  as  to  be  not  detectable  by 
current  analytical  procedures  and  are  of 
no  public  health  significance. 

F.  Selenium  was  judged  not  to  be 
health  problem.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
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indicate  that  selenium  concentrates  in 
bone. 

G.  Increases  in  dietary  intakes  of 
strontium-90  from  use  of  MDM  would  be 
negligible,  amounting  to  about  a  1 
percent  increase  in  exposures  which  are 
already  well  below  tolerable  limits. 

MDM  poses  no  health  hazard  in  regard 
to  strontium-90. 

H.  Cobalt,  copper,  iron,  nickel,  zinc, 
arsenic,  and  mercury  pose  no  potential 

'problems  in  relation  to  use  of  MDM. 
Consumption  data  indicate  that  MDM 
would  probably  provide  about  1  percent 
of  the  expected  daily  intake  of  cobalt. 
Additional  iron  from  MDM  would  be  in 
the  order  of  2.5  percent  of  the  total  iron 
intake  and  should  be  readily  available 
to  the  body.  Zinc  content  of  MDM  is 
essentially  the  same  as  zine  in  hand 
deboned  meat,  and  use  of  MDM  should 
not  affect  bioavailability  of  zinc  from 
other  dietary  sources.  Arsenic  has  not 
been  found  in  mechanically  deboned 
poultry,  and  poultry  would  be  expected 
to  have  greater  relative  intakes  of 
arsenic  than  red  meat  animals. 

Therefore,  arsenic  should  present  no 
problem  in  MDM.  Mercury  does  not 
accumulate  in  bone. 

I.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbon  residues 
present  no  special  problem  in  MDM 
because  if  present  in  measurable 
amounts,  they  are  found  in  quantities 
well  below  established  tolerance  or 
action  limits. 

).  Data  presently  available  on  the  lipid 
spectrum  of  MDM  show  that  it  is 
comparable  to  the  lipid  pattern  found  in 
hand  deboned  meats.  Available  data, 
while  limited,  did  not  suggest  that  use  of 
MDM  will  lead  to  any  appreciable 
increase  in  dietary  cholesterol  or  other 
lipids  thought  to  be  involved  in 
pathological  states  in  humans  as 
compared  with  the  consumption  of  other 
meat  food  products  with  similar  fat 
contents.  However,  because  of  concern 
over  the  general  problem  of  excessive 
intakes  of  fat  and  their  effect  on  health, 
the  Panel  recommended  that  limits  be 
placed  on  the  fat  content  of  MDM,  on 
the  basis  of  good  manufacturing 
practices,  and  that  limits  also  be  placed 
on  the  fat  content  of  products  in  which 
MDM  could  be  used. 

K.  Proposed  standards  for  protein 
content  and  quality  (PER)  are 
reasonable.  Efforts  should  be  continued 
to  find  more  rapid  and  economical 
methods  for  monitoring  protein  quality 
to  replace  the  cumbersome  PER  assay. 

L.  The  microbiology  of  MDM  presents 
no  unique  hazards  and  should  not  be  a 
problem  if  good  manufacturing  practices 
and  quality  control  programs  are 
employed.  ' 

M.  Tetracyclines  accumulate  in  the 
bones  of  young  animals,  and  a  recent 


German  study  has  found  tetracyclines  in 
calf  bones.  The  amounts  are  such  that 
even  at  the  highest  level  found,  residues 
in  products  made  with  MDM  derived 
from  calf  bones  likely  would  be  within 
present  permitted  tolerances.  The  U.S. 
slaughters  comparatively  few  calves, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  calf 
MDM.  Tetracyclines  in  older  cattle  and 
swine  present  no  problem.  Though  it  is 
apparent  that  the  use  of  tetracyclines  in 
calves  is  on  the  decline  in  the  United 
States,  controls  should  be  established  to 
assure  that  if  MDM  is  prepared  from 
calves,  it  will  not  exceed  established 
tolerances  for  such  drugs.  [Mechanically 
Processed  Veal  Product  (MPVP),  the 
product  referred  to  as  “calf  MDM”  in  the 
health  and  safety  report,  has,  in  fact, 
been  produced  in  limited  amounts  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  MP(S)P 
regulations.  In  1979,  MPVP  was  being 
produced  by  a  small  establishment  that 
is  no  longer  in  business.  The  Department 
collected  and  analyzed  three  samples  of 
this  firm’s  product  Antibiotic  residues 
were  not  detected  in  any  of  these 
samples.  Another  firm  is  now  producing 
MPVP  in  small  volume.  Therefore,  the 
Department  has  established  a  sampling 
program  to  alert  it  if  any  tetracycline 
residue  problem  develops.  Thus  far, 
after  analysis  of  18  samples,  no 
antibiotic  residues  have  been  detected 
in  the  samples  collected  under  this 
program.) 

N.  The  Pannel  agreed  that  MDM 
contained  in  food  products  should  be  so 
labeled  in  the  ingredients  statement  so 
that  persons  who  must  stringently 
restrict  calcium  intake  could  avoid  these 
products.  The  Panel  further  agreed  that 
there  was  no  need  for  health  or  safety 
reasons  to  make  nutrition  labeling 
mandatory  for  products  containing 
MDM,  although  nutrition  labeling  of  all 
food  products  should  be  encouraged. 

O.  The  Panel  recommended  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  and 
educate  health  and  medical 
professionals  and  the  general  public 
about  dietary  effects  of  use  of  MDM, 
especially  in  relation  to  calcium  and 
fluoride. 

P.  The  Panel  recommended  that 
further  research  should  be  encouraged 
on  MDM  when  it  is  again  produced 
commercially.  Suggestions  for  research 
are  given  in  several  of  the  subcommittee 
reports. 

3.  Revised  Proposal  and  Promulgation  of 
a  Final  Rule 

As  a  result  of  the  Panel’s  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  CN1  v.  Butz,  and 
the  widespread  public  interest  in  and 
concern  about  MDM,  a  revised  proposal 
was  published  on  October  6, 1977  (42  FR 
54437).  This  proposal  included  the 


following  changes  from  the  original 
proposal: 

(1)  The  product  would  be  named 
"Tissue  From  Ground  Bone"  (TFGB)  and 
would  be  labeled  "Tissue  From  Ground 
(Species)  Bone”  in  the  ingredients 
statement.  The  name  of  the  processed 
product  in  which  it  was  used  would  be 
qualified  by  the  term  ‘Tissue  From 
Ground  (Species)  Bone  Added.” 

(2)  The  product  would  be  classified  as 
a  meat  food  product  rather  than  as  a 
class  of  meat 

(3)  The  number  of  classes  of  this  type 
of  product  would  be  reduced  from  three 
to  one.  “Mechanically  Deboned  Meat” 
and  “Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  for 
Processing”  would  be  combined  because 
the  single  use  limitation  for  TFGB  would 
make  separate  classes  unnecessary. 

(4)  The  product  would  be  limited  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  meat  meat 
byproducts,  poultry  products,  and 
poultry  meat  used  in  a  processed 
product. 

(5)  The  product  could  not  be  nsed  in 
baby  (strained),  junior,  or  toddler  foods. 

(6)  The  calculation  of  percent  of 
essential  amino  acids  would  be  in  terms 
of  total  amino  acids  rather  than  in  terms 
of  total  protein;  and  data  on  the 
essential  amino  acid  tryptophan  would 
be  excluded  in  making  this  calculation. 

(7)  The  size  of  the  openings  of  any 
screens,  sieves,  or  ports  used  in 
preparing  TFGB  could  be  no  greater 
than  0.5  millimeter  in  diameter. 

(8)  The  requirements  for  minimum 
protein  and  maximum  fat  would  be  set 
at  14  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

The  Department  received  4,537 
comments  on  this  proposal,  including 
presentations  made  at  a  February  14, 
1978  public  hearing.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  these  comments  were  from 
consumers.  Significant  numbers  of 
comments  were  also  received  from 
industry  members  (including  meat 
packers,  machinery  and  equipment 
companies,  food  processors,  food 
wholesalers,  retail  organizations,  and 
trade  groups),  academia  (including 
university  faculty  and  students  and  high 
school  teachers),  professionals 
(including  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinarians,  dietitians,  attorneys,  and 
food  managers),  farmers  and  farm- 
related  organizations,  and  government 
agencies. 

Many  commenters  expressed  the 
opinion  that  products  containing  TFGB 
are  safe.  Numerous  other  commenters 
disagreed  with  this  conclusion, 
questioning  the  effects  of  long  term  use, 
the  presence  of  various  substances,  and 
microbiological  safety.  The 
Administrator  of  FSQS  reviewed  these 
concerns  and,  among  other  things. 
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determined  that  (1)  the  amount  of 
calcium  in  MP(S)P  should  not  exceed 
0.75  percent  (noting  the  significant, 
positive  correlation  between  the  calcium 
content  and  the  flouride  or  lead  content 
of  bone)  and  (2)  ingestion  of  bone 
particles  from  MP(S)P  will  not  cause 
mechanical  injury  (noting  that  a  number 
of  studies  had  demonstrated  that  bone 
particles  much  larger  than  those  found 
in  MP(S)P  are  not  likely  to  cause 
problems  and  are  easily  dissolved  by 
gastric  juices).  In  view  of  all  of  the 
information  available,  the  Administrator 
concluded  that,  with  the  addition  of 
special  processing  and  storage 
requirements,  the  product  is  wholesome 
and  safe  for  use  in  products  other  than 
baby,  junior,  and  toddler  foods. 

Comments  also  were  divided  on  the 
20  percent  use  limit,  with  commenters 
disagreeing  about  the  safety  and  quality 
of  products  containing  greater  and  lesser 
amounts  of  TFGB;  and  there  were 
objections  to  not  permitting  TFGB  to  be 
used  in  certain  products.  The 
Administrator  determined  that  (1)  the  20 
percent  use  limit  is  optimum  in  that  it 
allows  for  the  use  of  MP(S)P  without 
diminishing  the  quality  and  overall 
expected  characteristics  of  products  in 
which  it  is  permitted  and  does  not  result 
in  any  health  or  safety  problems  and  (2) 
permitting  MP(S)P  to  be  used  in  certain 
products  was  not  warranted  and  would 
violate  consumers’  expectations  about 
those  products. 

Numerous  comments  addressed 
economic  aspects  of  the  use  of  MP(S)P. 
For  example,  commenters  expressed  the 
belief  that  consumers  would  be  paying 
for  meat  and  getting  bone  and  that 
prices  would  not  stabilize  or  decrease  as 
a  result  of  this  product's  use.  Concern 
was  also  expressed  about  economic 
effects  on  farmers,  ranchers,  and  the 
labor  force.  In  response  to  these 
objections,  it  was  noted  that  labeling 
requirements  would  enable  consumers 
to  make  cost  comparisons  between 
products  containing  and  products  not 
containing  MP(S)P  and  that  certain  of 
the  objections  were  not  relevant  to 
whether  MP(S)P  should  be  produced  and 
distributed  because  the  Administrator 
has  no  authority  to  prohibit  the 
production  of  wholesome, 
unadulterated,  and  properly  labeled 
products. 

Many  of  the  comments  opposed 
adoption  of  the  name  “Tissue  From 
Ground  Bone”,  and  the  majority  were 
against  a  requirement  that  a  qualifying 
phrase  be  included  with  the  product 
name.  The  Administrator  agreed  that 
“TFGB”  could  be  misleading,  as  the 
product  contains  both  meat  and  bone, 
including  bone  marrow,  and  “TFGB” 


would  incorrectly  indicate  that  it  is 
made  wholly  from  parts  of  bone.  He 
considered  other  proposed  names  and 
determined  not  to  adopt  “Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat"  because  “deboned” 
would  incorrectly  represent  that  the 
product  does  not  contain  bone  or  bone 
marrow  and  "meat”  would  incorrectly 
represent  that  the  product  consists 
solely  of  “meat.”  The  Administrator 
went  on  to  conclude  that  the  product 
should  be  named  “Mechanically 
Processed  (species)  Product”,  noting  that 
the  term  “product”  includes  any 
substance  from  livestock  which  is 
capable  of  use  as  human  food  (9  CFR 
301.2(ww)).  He  also  concluded  that, 
since  MP(S)P  is  unique  and  would  not 
be  an  expected  ingredient,  a  qualifying 
statement  should  be  added  to  finished 
product  names  to  indicate  its  presence. 
Moreover,  the  Administrator  believed 
the  need  of  some  individuals  to  limit 
their  intake  of'calcium  to  be  an 
important  consideration  and,  therefore, 
finished  product  names  should  bear  the 
additional  qualifying  statement, 

"Contains  Up  To - %  Powdered 

Bone”.  Finally,  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  product  should  be 
included  in  the  ingredient  statements  of 
finished  products,  264  comments  favored 
inclusion  and  406  opposed' it,  with  most 
of  those  in  the  latter  group  taking  the 
position  that  the  product  is  meat  and 
needs  no  further  labeling  except 
possibly  for  a  statement  on  maximum 
calcium  content.  The  requirement  that 
MP(S)P  be  listed  separately  from  “meat” 
in  its  order  of  predominance  by  weight 
was  retained  because  MP(S)P  is  not 
meat  and  it  would  be  a  standardized 
product  following  publication  of  the  rule. 

The  comments  evidenced  much 
disagreement  abqpt  the  proposed 
requirements  for  minimum  protein 
content  and  protein  quality  and 
maximum  fat  content,  and  they  included 
many  objections  that  the  protein  and  fat 
content  limits  would  severely  restrict 
the  kinds  of  materials  that  could  be  used 
in  preparing  the  product.  The 
Administrator  reviewed  the  points 
raised  in  the  comments.  Among  other 
things,  he  could  not  agree  that  the 
protein  content  minimum  would  have 
this  effect  based  on  the  information 
available  to  the  Department.  The  Panel’s 
reluctance  to  approve  a  product  that 
would  increase  the  total  fat  composition 
of  meat  products  was  noted,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  limitations  on 
the  fat  content  of  a  number  of  products 
in  which  MP(S)P  is  a  suitable  ingredient. 
These  requirements  were  retained  in 
order  to  assure  a  standardized  product 
of  high  nutritional  quality  which  could 
be  used  in  a  wide  range  of  finished 


products.  The  Administrator  also 
concluded  that,  in  order  not  to 
discourage  the  development  of  different  . 
types  of  processing  equipment,  the 
proposed  limit  on  the  size  of  openings  in 
the  equipment  through  which  the 
product  is  strained  would  be  replaced 
with  a  limit  on  the  size  of  bone  particles 
that  would  result  from  use  of  the 
proposed  procedures. 

The  comments  also  raised  a  number 
of  other  considerations,  including  the 
Department’s  ability  to  control 
production  and  use  to  ensure  that  the 
product  would  meet  the  regulatory 
requirements.  The  Administrator  agreed 
that  special  requirements  are  needed  to 
assure  that  establishments  formulate 
MP(S)P  to  comply  consistently  with  its 
precise  requirements  and  thereby  avoid 
false  or  misleading  labeling.  Therefore, 
the  utilization  of  an  approved  quality 
control  program  was  made  a 
prerequisite  to  label  approval  and 
analytical  requirements  were  specified. 

In  view  of  die  Panel’s  findings  and  the 
views,  data,  and  information  available 
to  the  Department,  and  being  mindful  of 
the  need  for  increasing  food  supplies 
and  reducing  waste  of  available 
proteinaceous  nutritive  materials,  the 
Administrator  concluded  that 
production  of  MP(S)P  should  be  allowed 
with  the  restrictions  being  imposed  and 
amended  Parts  317,  318,  and  319  of  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  regulations  (9 
CFR  Parts  317,  318,  and  319)  accordingly. 

4.  PCMA  Petition 

In  April  1979,  9  months  after  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  became  effective, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Meat  Association 
(PCMA),  a  regional  trade  association  of 
meat  packing  and  processing  companies, 
petitioned  the  Department  on  behalf  of 
its  members  and  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
companies  “which  are  effectively 
precluded  from  mechanically  deboning 
beef,  pork  and  veal  by  the  negative 
labeling  and  unrealistic  standards 
required  by  USDA  regulations.”  PCMA 
requested  that  the  Department  (1) 
amend  §  317.2(j)(13)  of  the  regulations  (9 
CFR  317.2(j)(13))  by  deleting  the 
requirement  that  names  of  products 
containing  MP(S)P  be  qualified  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  that  ingredient 
and  by  replacing  the  requirement  that 
they  be  further  qualified  with  a 
statement  of  powdered  bone  content 
with  a  declaration  of  calcium  content 
either  in  the  ingredients  statement  or  as 
part  of  nutrition  labeling  and  (2)  amend 
§  319.5(a)  of  the  regulations  (9  CFR 
319.5(a))  by  deleting  the  minimum 
protein  and  maximum  fat  content 
provisions  of  the  MP(S)P  standard  and 
leaving  applicable  the  general  fat  to  lean 
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ratio  requirements  that  apply  to  meat 
trimmings. 

PCMA  stated  that,  based  on  data 
available  to  it,  only  898,749  pounds  of 
MP(S)P  had  been  produced  in  the  7 
months  following  publication  of  the 
regulations  (17,040  from  swine,  610,959 
from  cattle,  and  270,750  from  other 
sources,  apparently  calves),  despite  an 
investment  in  equipment  of 
approximately  $30  million  by 
approximately  40  meat  packers  and 
processors;  and  the  very  few  MP(S)P- 
containing  products  on  the  market  are 
sold  almost  entirely  to  institutions,  not 
retail  consumers.  (Data  from  the 
Department’s  meat  inspection  program 
indicate  that  approximately  2.3  million 
pounts  of  MP(S)P  were  produced  in 
fiscal  year  1979  and  approximately  2.0 
million  pounds  were  produced  in  fiscal 
year  1980.)  PCMA  argued  that  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  should  be  changed 
immediately  because  (1)  the  failure  to 
recover  this  product  results  in 
unnecessary  additional  consumer 
expenditures  of  $1  billion  to  $3  billion 
for  meat  and  meat  products  and  raises 
the  price  of  all  beef  and  pork  cuts  at 
least  3  to  4  cents  per  pound,  (2) 
competitive  poultry  products  without 
restrictive  labeling  and  standards  have 
gained  significant  marketplace 
acceptance,  (3)  the  MP(S)P  labeling 
provisions  create  misleading 
connotations  of  inferiority,  and  (4)  the 
MP(S)P  labeling  and  standards 
provisions  are  not  supported  by 
comments  in  the  rulemaking  record. 

To  support  its  contentions  regarding 
economic  impact,  PCMA  appended  an 
economic  evaluation  that  it  has 
commissioned  from  Dr.  Willard  F. 
Williams,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Texas  Tech  University. 
Among  other  things,  Dr.  Williams 
estimated  that  existing  machinery  could 
produce  99  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P  per 
year  (77  million  from  cattle  and  22 
million  from  swine).  As  regards  labeling 
requirements,  PCMA  argued  that  (1) 
MP(S)P  will  virtually  never  be  the  most 
prominent  ingredient  in  a  product,  the 
name  MP(S)P  is  legalistic  and  unfamiliar 
to  consumers,  and  consumers  associate 
prominent  legalistic  label  declarations 
with  negative  health  implications;  and 
(2)  the  powdered  bone  content 
declaration  erroneously  implies  that  this 
residue  is  detrimental  to  consumers,  and 
it  does  not  address  the  nutritional  issue 
(sensitivity  to  calcium)  raised  by  the 
Panel.  PCMA  also  cited  rulemaking 
comments  opposing  the  minimum 
protein  and  maximum  fat  content 
requirements  and  argued  that  (1)  the 
only  feasible  controls  on  fat  composition 
are  regulation  of  the  end  product  and 


consumer  taste  preferences  and  (2) 
restrictions  on  ingredient  composition 
only  limit  blending,  a  process  which 
benefits  consumers  economically  by 
allowing  access  to  the  most  reasonably 
priced  ingredients.  Finally,  PCMA 
contended  that  the  review  and  approval 
of  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of 
MP(S)P  during  rulemaking  and  the  huge 
inflationary  impact  of  existing 
regulations  make  expedited  rulemaking 
under  5  U.S.C.  553(b),  without  notice  and 
comment  procedure,  appropriate. 

The  Department  could  not  find 
sufficient  grounds  in  PCMA’s  petition 
for  granting  the  relief  requested  and, 
therefore,  denied  the  petition  in  May 
1979.  PCMA  was  informed  that  while 
the  Department  does  not  want 
effectively  to  bar  the  marketing  of  any 
safe  product  or  to  inhibit  the  use  of  any 
process  that  may  reduce  industry  costs 
and  consumer  prices.  Dr.  Williams’ 
study  did  not  support  the  petitioner’s 
claim  about  the  effects  of  current 
regulations.  A  copy  of  the  Department’s 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperative 
Service’s  (ESCS’s)  review  of  the  study 
was  enclosed  with  the  denial.  The 
Department  also  indicated  it  was  open 
to  a  resubmission  of  the  PCMA's 
arguments  with  compelling  evidence  on 
(1)  the  effects  on  consumer  preference  of 
the  current  regulation  and  the 
amendments  proposed  by  PCMA,  (2)  the 
economic  effects  of  widespread  use  of 
MP(S)P,  (3)  industry’s  capability  of 
producing  and  utilizing  MP(S)P,  and  (4) 
whether  the  labeling  proposed  by  PCMA 
would  be  false  or  misleading  to  any 
purchasers.  The  Department  emphasized 
that  the  use  of  MP(S)P  presents 
substantial  problems  of  consumer 
understanding  and  education,  citing  the 
test  for  labeling  set  out  in  Federation  of 
Homemakers  v.  Hardin,  328  F.  Supp.  181 
(D.D.C.  1971),  aff’d,  466  F.  2d  462  (D.C. 
Cir.  1972),  and  affirming  the 
Department’s  belief  that  the  current 
labeling  provides  information  necessary 
for  informed  choice  and  is  the  best 
available  alternative  given  present 
knowledge. 

In  June  1979,  PCMA  resubmitted  its 
request  along  with  a  further  explanation 
of  its  position,  Dr.  Williams’  comments 
on  ESCS’s  review,  and  a  response  to  the 
comments  on  the  petition  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Community 
Nutrition  Institute.  Because  the 
resubmitted  petition  presented  no  new 
evidence,  the  Department  denied  it  in 
September  1979.  PCMA  was  informed 
that  until  further  evidence  was 
submitted  to  alter  the  conclusions  in  the 
original  denial,  the  Department  believed 
that  they  continued  to  be  valid. 


5.  PCMA-AMI  Petition 

In  the  middle  of  1980,  PCMA  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  (AMI),  a 
national  association  of  meat  packing 
and  processing  companies,  informed  the 
Department  that  they  were  compiling 
information  of  the  types  to  which  the 
Department  had  referred  in  denying 
PCMA’s  1979  petition.  They  submitted 
reports  on  the  results  of  their  efforts  on 
February  11, 1981,  along  with  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  their  members  to  amend 
what  they  consider  to  be  misleading 
labeling  and  unreasonable 
compositional  requirements  for  MP(S]P 
which  effectively  preclude  their 
members  from  producing  or  marketing 
various  types  of  this  product  (beef,  pork, 
veal,  and  lamb).  Specifically,  the 
PCMA-AMI  petition  requests  that  the 
Department  (1)  designate  the  ingredient 
resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  of  meat  from  bone  as 
"Mechanically  Deboned  Meat” 

(“MDM”)  because  this  name  is  clearer 
and  more  understandable  to  consumers 
than  "Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product”  and  it  is  die  common  or  usual 
name  by  which  the  ingredient  is  known 
in  the  United  States,  (2)  require  that  the 
presence  of  MDM  be  declared  only  in 
the  ingredient  statement  consistent  with 
the  general  requirements  for  listing 
ingredients  by  their  common  or  usual 
names  in  descending  order  of 
predominance  (9  CFR  317.2(c)(2)),  and 
delete  the  requirement  that  its  presence 
be  indicated  in  a  phrase  qualifying  the 
names  of  meat  food  products  in  which  it 
is  used  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13)),  (3)  require  a 
declaration  of  calcium  content  in  the 
ingredient  statement  or  as  part  of  any 
nutrition  label  where  the  quantity  of 
calcium  in  the  meat  portion  of  a  meat 
food  product  is  a  nutritionally 
significant  portion  of  the  Recommended 
Daily  Allowance  (RDA)  in  lieu  of  the 
requirement  that  the  names  of  meat  food 
products  be  further  qualified  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  powdered  bone  they 
contain  (9  CFR  317_2(j)(13))»  (4)  limit  the 
total  calcium  content  of  the  meat  portion 
of  a  meat  food  product  to  no  more  then 
V *  percent,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
provision  limiting  use  of  MP(S)P  to  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  meat  portion 
of  any  meat  food  product  (9  CFR 
319.6(b)),  as  a  technology-forcing  feature 
providing  an  incentive  to  lower 
powdered  bone  content,  and  (5)  delete 
the  minimum  protein  and  maximum  fat 
specifications  in  the  product  definition 
and  standard  (9  CFR  319J>(a)).  The 
petition  also  recommends  that  the  . 
Department  reexamine  its  limits  cm  bone 
particle  size  (9  CFR  319.5(a))  in 
reference  to  proposed  Canadian 
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requirements  and  requests  that  the 
wording  of  the  regulations  be  changed  to 
substitute  “Mechanically  Deboned 
Meat”  for  the  meat  food  product  called 
“Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product"  (9  CFR  Part  319). 

PCMA  and  AMI  state  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  meat  packers  and 
processors  have  invested  approximately 
$30  million  in  equipment,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  limited  production  of 
MP(S)P — less  than  1  percent  of  the 
potential  supply — is  attributable  to  the 
unresonably  restrictive  compositional 
and  misleading  labeling  requirements; 
and  they  cite  press  reports  of  statements 
by  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Food  and  Consumer 
Services  and  the  former  Associate 
Administrator  of  FSQS  as  indicating 
that  the  Department  has  reason  to 
believe  the  burdensome  nature  of  the 
present  MP(S)P  regulations  requires  a 
change.  The  petitioners  believe  that 
their  proposed  changes  would  have  an 
extrordinarily  positive  environmental 
impact  by  making  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  additional  meat  available 
with  no  added  burden  on  agricultural 
production,  by  providing  supplemental 
calcium,  a  needed  nutrient,  and  by 
causing  a  huge  conservation  of  valuable 
food  resources.  They  also  conclude  that 
stifled  production  under  existing 
regulations  has  an  inflationary  impact 
on  meat  prices  and  is  costing  U.S. 
citizens  more  than  $500  million  per  year, 
and  that  their  proposed  modifications 
can  remedy  these  effects  without 
sacrificing  any  health  or  economic 
benefits  provided  by  the  current 
regulations. 

As  noted  above,  when  the  Department 
denied  PCMA’s  1979  petition,  it 
indicated  its  willingness  to  reconsider 
the  arguments  raised  therein  if 
additional  information  in  various  areas 
were  presented.  In  response,  PCMA  and 
AMI  base  their  current  petition  on  the 
following  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
experience  gained  in  the  32  months 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  MP(S)P 
regulations:  (1)  “Consumer  Focus 
Groups  Concerning  Mechanically 
Processed  Meat  Product,”  a  September 
1980  report  by  Market  Research 
Services,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  a 
qualitative  market  research  study  which 
was  commissioned  by  PCMA  to  provide 
information  regarding  consumer 
preferences  and  perceptions  (what  the 
current  label  means  to  them,  how  they 
feel  about  it,  and  how  they  feel  about 
the  product)  and  (2)  “Economic  Impacts 
of  Regulations  on  Mechanically 
Deboned  Red  Meats,”  a  July  1980  report 
by  J.  Bruce  Bullock  and  Clement  E. 

Ward,  Associate  Professors,  Department 


of  Agricultural  Economics,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  an  AMI-supported 
economic  analysis,  the  objectives  of 
which  were  to  identify  the  nature  and 
estimate  the  dollar  value  of  the 
economic  contribution  that  red  meat 
mechanical  deboning  technology  can 
have  on  the  U.S.  economy,  to  identify 
the  nature  of  the  economic  impacts  of 
regulations  restricting  production  to  less 
than  economically  feasible  levels  and 
estimate  the  economic  costs  of  current 
regulations,  and  to  develop  information 
for  determining  the  type  of  regulations 
(if  any)  needed  to  provide  consumers 
with  adequate  information  about  the 
mechanically  deboned  red  meat 
ingredient  without  preventing  use  of  the 
efficiency-increasing  technology. 

Market  Research  Services  reached  the 
following  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  8 
focus  group  sessions  lasting  1%  to  2 
hours  each  and  including  a  total  of  69 
women  aged  25  to  54  from  middle 
income  households  ($15,000  to  $30,000) 
in  4  metropolitan  markets  (Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Atlanta,  and  Washington)  who 
reported  doing  most  of  the  grocery 
shopping  for  their  households  and 
frequent  use  of  many  types  of  processed 
meat  products: 

(1)  The  term  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  is  confusing  to  consumers, 
and  it  fails  to  adequately  inform  them  as 
to  what  the  product  MPBP  actually  is. 

(2)  Most  consumers  reacted  negatively 
to  the  emphasis  of  powdered  bone  (even 
in  very  small  amounts)  on  a  product 
label. 

(3)  It  appears  that  consumers 
probably  will  not  purchase  products 
containing  MPBP  if  labeled  according  to 
the  1978  USDA  reguations. 

(4)  Mechanically  deboned  (beef) 
appears  to  be  a  more  favorable  and 
informative  term  than  mechanically 
processed  (beef)  product. 

(5)  Once  they  know  that  MPBP 
actually  is  beef  that  has  been 
mechanically  deboned,  most  consumers 
believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
the  mechanical  deboning  process  if,  in 
fact,  the  product  is  safe  and  nutritious. 
Consumers  do  feel  strongly,  however, 
about  listing  all  the  product  ingredients 
in  the  ingredient  statement.  [Underlining 
deleted.) 

Market  Research  Services  also 
cautioned  that  their  research  is 
exploratory  in  nature  and  their  findings 
must  be  seen  as  hypotheses  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  projectable  to  any 
larger  population. 

PCMA  and  AMI  state  that  Market 
Research  Services’  conclusions  should 
be  read  together  with  quantitative 
research  prepared  for  the  Gerber 
Products  Company  and  previously 


submitted  to  the  Department,  which  they 
believe  confirms  consumers’  negative 
reactions  to  the  format  and  content  of 
existing  labels  for  products  containing 
MP(S)P.  PCMA  and  AMI  assert  that 
these  materials  should  satisfy  the 
Department’s  request  that  compelling 
evidence  regarding  the  effects  of  present 
and  proposed  regulations  on  consumer 
preference  and  whether  the  proposed 
labeling  would  be  false  or  misleading  to 
purchasers  of  the  product  accompany  a 
resubmission  of  PCMA’s  arguments. 
PCMA’s  and  AMI’s  arguments  reflect 
the  following  positions:  (1) 

“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat”  is  the 
common  or  usual  ingredient  name  long 
used  in  the  United  States.  (2)  MDM  is 
skeletal  meat.  Small  and  safe  quantities 
of  powdered  bone  do  not  decharacterize 
the  ingredient’s  fundamental  nature  as 
“meat”.  Therefore,  MDM  as  an 
ingredient  is  properly  identified  in  the 
ingredient  statement  and  requires  no 
prominent  qualifying  phrase.  (3)  The 
powdered  bone  disclosure  was  required 
to  provide  information  on  calcium,  a 
nutrient  of  which  most  consumers  need 
more  but  intake  of  which  some 
consumers  should  restrict.  Consumers 
concerned  about  calcium  content  are 
best  served  by  express  information 
about  calcium  in  the  ingredient 
statement  or,  where  nutrition  labeling  is 
used,  in  that  labeling;  however,  such 
information  should  only  be  required 
where  the  amount  of  calcium  is 
nutritionally  significant. 

The  petitioners  contend  that  the 
responses  of  the  focus  group 
participants  support  these  positions. 
PCMA  and  AMI  report  that  the 
participants  responded  in  an  informed 
way  to  “Mechanically  Deboned  Meat", 
but  were  totally  confused  by  the 
prominent  qualifying  phrase 
“Mechanically  Processed  Beef  Product”, 
that  they  found  the  word  “processed"  to 
be  meaningless,  that  they  found  the 
word  “product”  to  be  confusing,  and 
that  they  were  immediately  able  to 
understand  the  term  “Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat”  as  meaning  meat 
separated  from  bone  by  a  mechanical 
means.  PCMA  and  AMI  also  report  that 
the  prominence  given  to  the  qualifying 
phrase  indicating  the  presence  of 
MP(S)P  confused  the  focus  group 
participants,  arousing  unwarranted 
apprehensions  about  a  problem  with  the 
product  without  conveying  information. 
In  addition,  PCMA  and  AMI  report  that 
after  the  focus  group  participants 
learned  that  MPBP  is  beef  that  has  been 
mechanically  deboned,  most  believed  it 
is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
mechanical  deboning  process  so  long  as 
the  ingredient  is  safe  and  nutritious  and 
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it  (like  all  product  ingredients)  is 
identified  in  the  ingredient  statement. 
Finally,  the  petitioners  report  that  the 
focus  group  participants  found  the 
powdered  bone  content  declaration 
derogatory  and  misleading  (with  many 
mistakenly  thinking  it  referred  to  a 
separately  added  powdered  bone 
ingredient  and  others  mistakenly 
thinking  detectable  or  hazardous  hard 
pieces  of  bone  would  be  present)  and 
that  they  did  not  relate  it  to  the  presence 
of  calcium. 

Drs.  Bullock  and  Ward  studied  the 
potential  demand  and  supply  for  beef 
and  pork  product  produced  by 
mechanical  deboning,  the  economic 
value  of  the  mechanical  deboning 
technology,  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  of  regulations,  and  the  potential 
impact  of  the  mechanical  deboning 
technology  on  livestock  prices.  They 
used  published  information  and 
information  from  a  mail  survey  of  meat 
packers  and  processors  who  have 
commercially  produced  or  experimented 
with  beef  and  pork  product  produced  by 
mechanical  deboning  as  well  as  industry 
contacts  to  look  at  the  potential 
economic  effects  of  removing  the 
requirements  for  phrases  qualifying  the 
names  of  finished  products  and  for  fat 
and  protein  content.  Their  analysis 
assumed  that  (1)  as  USDA’s  evaluation 
of  health  aspects  indicates,  there  are  no 
harmful  effects  of  consuming  this 
product;  and  while  this  may  not  be  true 
for  individuals  who  must  restrict  their 
calcium  intake,  the  contents  portion  of 
the  label  will  contain  enough 
information  to  allow  these  individuals  to 
avoid  consuming  the  product  in 
unhealthy  amounts,  and  the  number  of 
such  individuals  is  small  and  will  have  a 
negligible  impact  on  the  demand  for 
processed  meat  food  products 
containing  this  product;  and  (2)  as 
evidenced  by  consumers’  ready 
acceptance  of  mechanically  deboned 
poultry  and  fish  products  plus  the 
growing  production  of  MDM  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  labeling  restrictions, 
consumers  will  readily  accept  this 
product  as  an  ingredient  in  processed 
meat  food  products  at  prices  that 
provide  an  adequate  incentive  for  its 
production  and  use. 

Drs.  Bullock  and  Ward  reached  the 
following  conclusions: 

Current  MDM  regulations  generate  social 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $513  million  per 
year.  Benefits  generated  by  the  regulations 
are  limited  to  a  small  segment  of  the 
population  who  must  restrict  their  intake  of 
calcium.  An  alternative  regulation  requiring 
the  product  label  to  contain  information 
about  the  calcium  content  would  generate  the 
same  benefits  as  the  current  regulations 


without  generating  social  costs  associated 
with  those  regulations. 

[Their]  analysis  indicates  that  the 
following  changes  in  MDM  regulations 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

1.  Revise  product  labeling  requirements  so 
that  labels  do  not  impede  sales  of  MDM.  The 
revised  label  probably  should  include 
information  about  the  calcium  content  of  the 
final  product  for  calcium  sensitive 
consumers.  This  modified  labeling  regulation 
would  generate  the  same  social  benefits  but 
avoid  the  social  costs  of  the  current 
regulations. 

2.  Removal  of  the  current  regulations 
regarding  fat,  protein,  and  calcium  contents 
of  MDM.  Existing  regulations  insure  that 
meat  products  such  as  franks  and  weiners 
will  not  exceed  specified  fat  levels. 
Establishing  upper  limits  on  the  fat  content  of 
MDM  provides  the  consumer  with  no  more 
protection  than  existing  regulations. 

Therefore,  current  regulations  prevent 
processors  from  making  efficient  use  of 
existing  resources.  The  fat  restriction  will 
prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  potential  raw 
material  from  being  used  in  MDM  production. 
The  *  *  *  analysis  indicates  that 
modification  of  the  product  labeling 
regulations  without  also  removng  the  fat 
restrictions  would  remove  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  social  costs  associated  with 
the  current  regulations. 

3.  The  current  regulations  limiting  the 
content  of  MDM  in  final  products  to  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  meat  ingredients  does 
not  appear  to  be  generating  social  costs  at 
the  present  time.  However,  there  is  no 
economic  jurisdiction  for  this  type  of 
regulation.  The  success  of  a  processed  meat 
product  in  the  marketplace  depends  on 
repeat  purchases  of  satisfied  customers.  The 
rigors  of  the  marketplace  will  weed  out 
products  that  contain  too  much  MDM  to 
satisfy  consumers.  While  this  regulation  is 
not  generating  social  costs  at  the  present 
time,  it  might  do  so  in  the  future. 

Continuation  of  the  20  percent  limit  on  MDM 
content  would  preclude  development  of 
potential  new  products  that  might  be  quite 
acceptable  to  consumers.  Hence,  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  by  removing  this 
regulation. 

PCMA  and  AMI  state  that  the  Bullock 
and  Ward  study,  as  well  as  previous 
analyses  and  submissions,  respond  to 
the  Department’s  request  that  additional 
information  regarding  the  economic 
effects  of  widespread  use  of 
mechanically  processed  meat  and 
industry’s  capability  of  producing  and 
utilizing  the  product  accompany  a 
resubmission  of  PCMA’s  arguments.  The 
petitioners  assert  that  while  the 
methodology  and  conclusions  regarding 
the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  benefits  in 
the  analysis  by  Bullock  and  Ward  and 
earlier  analyses  (cited  in  the  petition)  by 
Willard  Williams  and  D.  W.  McNiel 
differ,  each  study  concludes  modified 
regulation  would  result  in  substantial 
benefits  and  Bullock  and  Ward  suggest 
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full  benefits  can  occur  within  2  yean. 
Finally,  PCMA  and  AMI  rely  on  the 
Bullock  and  Ward  study  as  showing  that 
the  existing  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  are  at  least  as  limiting  as 
the  present  labeling  requirements  and, 
therefore,  as  supporting  the  petitioners* 
position  that  they  should  be  deleted  as 
limits  on  this  ingredient  and,  if 
appropriate,  should  be  imposed  only  on 
finished  products. 

The  Department  has  reviewed  the 
PCMA-AMI  petition  and  accompanying 
reports  and  it  has  carefully  considered 
the  arguments  raised  therein  in 
conjunction  with  other  information  it 
has  accumulated  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  Department’s  review  has 
included  the  development  of  a 
Preliminary  Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 
(PRIA),  which  is  published  as  an 
appendix  to  this  proposal.  Among  other 
things,  the  PRIA  evaluates  the  economic 
analysis  by  Drs.  Bullock  and  Ward. 

The  Department  also  has  evaluated 
Market  Research  Services’  report  on  a 
series  of  consumer  focus  group  sessions. 
From  the  materials  now  available,  it 
appears  that  these  sessions  were 
conducted  in  a  professional  fashion  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted 
techniques  for  this  type  of  research.  As 
Market  Research  Services  recognizes  in 
its  report,  focus  group  research  does  not 
provide  results  which  are  projectable  to 
a  larger  population  beyond  the 
participants.  The  findings  of  research 
using  this  technique  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  tentative  or  indicative  of 
potential  trends  or  attitudes  among  a 
broader  group.  Thus,  focus  groups 
frequently  are  used  to  test  ideas  or 
refine  methodologies  before  more 
extensive  research  is  conducted.  (For 
example,  in  another  area,  the 
Department  used  focus  group  research 
in  its  development  of  the  questionnaire 
to  be  used  in  a  national  telephone 
survey.)  In  addition,  as  transcripts  or 
tapes  of  Market  Research  Services’ 
focus  group  sessions  were  not  submitted 
with  the  PCMA-AMI  petition,  the 
Department  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
verify  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the 
report  on  this  research.  Therefore, 
further  references  to  this  research  reflect 
the  information  currently  available  and 
Market  Research  Service’s  evaluation  of 
the  data.  The  Department  has  requested 
that  this  material  be  submitted;  and  it 
plans  to  conduct  a  more  complete 
evaluation  of  this  research,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  underl>  ng  data,  when  it 
is  received  during  the  comment  period. 

Based  on  its  review  and  analysis  of 
currently  available  information,  the 
Department  has  decided  to  respond  to 
the  PCMA-AMI  petition  as  part  of  a 
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rulemaking  which  proposes  changes  in 
certain  of  the  provisions  in  the  MP(S)P 
regulations  and  seeks  comment 
regarding  the  issues  raised  by  these 
proposed  changes  and  other  provisions. 
By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the 
Department  intends  to  maximize  the 
public’s  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
reevaluation  of  the  regulatory 
framework  for  MP(S)P  that  was 
promulgated  in  1978. 

The  Proposal 

The  proposal  would  amend  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  regulations  by 
modifying  the  definition  and  standard 
(including  parameters  for  measuring 
compliance)  and  permitted  uses  for  the 
product  currently  defined  by  regulation 
as  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product  (MP(S)P)  and  the  labeling 
requirements  for  meat  food  products  in 
which  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient,  and  by 
establishing  labeling  requirements  for 
such  product.  The  proposal  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  definition  and  standard  for  the 
product  resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  and  removal  of  most  of  the 
bone  from  attached  skeletal  muscle  of 
red  meat  carcasses  and  parts  would  be 
amended  to  include  a  new  product  name 
and  two  categories  of  product  (9  CFR 
319.5). 

(a)  The  name  of  the  product  would  be 
changed  to  one  which  seems  to  provide 
a  less  cumbersome  and  more  meaningful 
description  of  its  characteristics.  The 
options  for  such  name  include 
“Mechanically  Processed  (Species)”  and 
those  names  which  have  been  proposed 
or  used  in  other  regulatory  and  industry 
contexts — “Mechanically  Separated 
(Species)’*,  “Mechanically  Deboned 
(Species)”,  and  “Mechanically 
Recovered  (Species)” — as  well  as 
alternatives  submitted  with  supporting 
data,  views,  and  arguments  during  the 
comment  period. 

(b)  The  maximum  bone  particle  size 
and  bone  solids  content  requirements 
would  be  retained,  but  the  definition 
and  standard  would  be  amended  to 
clarify  that  the  maximum  calcium 
content  is  a  measure  of  bone  content 
and  that  product  failing  to  meet  the 
maximum  bone  particle  size  requirement 
shall  be  used  only  in  producing  animal 
fats.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  Canadian 
government’s  proposal  to  permit  the 
presence  of  somewhat  larger  bone 
particles,  additional  information 
submitted  on  the  bone  particle  size 
requirement  will  be  considered. 

(c)  The  definition  and  standard  would 
be  amended  to  include  two  categories  of 
product:  one  Which  meets  the  current  fat 
and  protein  content  requirements  (not 
more  than  30  percent  fat  and  not  less 


than  14  percent  protein)  and  a  second 
category  of  product  “for  processing”  as 
to  which  there  are  no  fat  or  protein 
content  requirements. 

(d)  The  minimum  protein  quality 
requirement  (a  PER  of  2.5)  would  be 
retained,  but  the  definition  and  standard 
would  be  amended  (1)  to  permit  use  of 
product  failing  to  meet  the  protein 
quality  requirement  only  in  producing 
animal  fats  and  (2)  to  clarify  the 
compliance  provision  by  specifying  the 
amino  acids  included  in  a  calculation  of 
total  amino  acids. 

(e)  An  approved  plant  quality  control 
system  for  establishments  producing  the 
product  would  be  retained  as  a 
prerequisite  for  label  approval  for 
products  consisting  of  or  containing  the 
product,  but  the  following  modifications 
would  be  made:  (1)  USDA’s  1980 
regulations  regarding  requests  for  plant 
quality  control,  their  evaluation  and 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  FSIS, 
and  the  conditions  and  procedures  for 
terminating  approval  (9  CFR  318.4(d)(1) 
and  (2),  (e),  and  (g)(2),  45  FR  54310, 
54322-23)  would  be  incorporated,  (2) 
provisions  designed  to  assure 
compliance  with  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  would  be  restricted  to 
product  which  purports  to  meet  such 
requirements,  (3)  the  use  of  Chemistry 
Laboratory  Guidebook  methods  would 
be  permitted  if  no  AOAC  method  is 
available  and  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  submission  of  alternative 
methods  of  anlysis  to  the  Administrator 
of  FSIS  to  determine  their  acceptability, 
and  (4)  the  quantity  of  product  which 
may  constitute  a  “lot”  would  be 
clarified. 

2.  The  requirements  for  the  handling 
of  material  for  mechanical  processing 
and  the  handling  of  the  product  itself 
would  be  retained,  but  die  references  to 
“MP(S)P”  and  an  imitation  of  “MP(S)P” 
would  be  replaced  by  the  new  product 
name  (9  CFR  318.18). 

3.  Use  of  the  product  would  continue 
to  be  limited  to  prevent  potential  health 
and  safety  problems  and  protect  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  the  meat  food 
product  supply,  but  certain  restrictions 
on  product  use  would  be  modified  and 
the  cross  reference  to  labeling 
requirements  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13))  would 
be  eliminated  as  redundant  (9  CFR 
319.6). 

(a)  Product  meeting  the  current  fat 
and  protein  content  requirements  still 
could  be  used  in  any  meat  food  product 
in  which  its  use  is  not  prohibited  by 
regulation;  and  product  "for  processing” 
could  be  used  only  in  such  a  meat  food 
product  that  is  subject  to  a  regulatory 
definition  and  standard  which  limits  fat 
content. 


(b)  The  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
product  that  may  be  used  in  any  meat 
food  product  would  be  replaced  with  a 
set  of  limits  based  on  calcium  content, 
as  a  measure  of  bone  content,  where 
such  product  meets  the  current  fat  and 
protein  content  limits;  and  product  “for 
processing”  would  be  subject  to  the 
current  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
product  which  may  be  used,  but  the 
basis  for  determining  that  limit  would  be 
clarified  to  include  all  livestock  and 
poultry  product  ingredients. 

4.  The  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  or  composition  for  meat  food 
products  (9  CFR  Part  319)  in  which 
MP(S)P  may  be  used  would  be  amended. 

(a)  “MP(S)P"  would  be  replaced  by 
the  new  product  name. 

(b)  Those  definitions  and  standards 
which  limit  fat  contend  by  setting  a 
maximum  on  the  amount  of  trimmable 
fat  that  any  lot  may  contain  (9  CFR 
319.141,  319.143,  319.144,  and  319.160) 
would  be  amended  to  define  the  limit  in 
terms  of  a  maximum  analytical  content 
(50  percent)  so  product  “for  processing” 
could  be  used  in  their  formulation. 

5.  Labeling  requirements  would  be 
established  for  the  product  to  ensure 
that  it  is  used  in  accordance  with 
regulatory  requirements;  and  the 
labeling  requirements  for  meat  food 
products  in  which  it  is  used  would  be 
amended  to  lessen  the  labeling  burden 
and  remove  possible  derogatory 
implications  while  continuing  to  provide 
adequate,  nonmisleading  information  (9 
CFR  317.2(j)(13)). 

(a)  On  the  label  of  the  product  itself, 
the  name  of  the  product  would  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  phrase  “for 
processing”  unless  such  product 
contains  not  more  than  30  percent  fat 
and  not  less  than  14  percent  protein,  and 
the  product  would  be  deemed  to  have  a 
calcium  content  of  0.75  percent  unless 
its  name  is  further  qualified  by  a  phrase 
indicating  a  different  calcium  content. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  product  would 
continue  to  be  listed  in  proper  order  of 
predominance  in  the  ingredient 
statements  of  meat  food  products  in 
which  it  is  used,  consistent  with  the 
general  requirements  for  declaring 
ingredients  in  meat  food  products  (9 
CFR  317.2(c)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (f)(1));  but 
the  repetition  of  this  requirement  (in  9 
CFR  317.2(j)(13))  would  be  deleted  as 
redundant. 

(c)  The  requirement  that  the  names  of 
meat  food  products  must  be  qualified  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  this  ingredient 
would  be  deleted  as  placing  undue 
emphasis  on  a  single  ingredient; 
however,  the  need  for  retaining  this 
requirement  in  order  to  prevent  false  or 
misleading  labeling  in  particular 
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situations  will  be  considered  based  on 
data,  views,  and  arguments  submitted 
during  the  comment  period. 

(d)  The  requirement  that  the  names  of 
meat  food  products  must  be  further 
qualified  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
powdered  bone  they  contain  would  be 
replaced  with  a  requirement  that  their 
labels  declare  calcium  content  as  part  of 
nutrition  labeling  information — or  if  the 
meat  food  product  does  not  bear 
nutrition  labeling,  in  a  prominent 
statement  in  immediate  conjunction 
with  the  ingredient  list — whenever  the 
amount  so  declared  would  differ  from 
the  amount  that  would  be  declared  if  the 
meat  food  product  contained  only  hand 
deboned  ingredients.  Additional  options 
under  consideration  include  limiting 
label  information  to  an  ingredients  list 
declaration  of  the  fact  that  the  product 
contains  calcium  and/or  an 
informational  campaign  on  the  calcium- 
containing  characteristic  of  the  product 

Discussion 

1.  Product  Definition  and  Standard 

The  product  currently  defined  by  the 
name  “Mechanically  Processed 
(Species)  Product”  is  made  by 
mechanically  separating  and  removing 
most  of  the  bone  from  attached  skeletal 
muscle  of  livestock.  While  it  is  possible 
to  use  whole  carcasses,  the  raw 
materials  for  this  type  of  processing 
generally  are  parts  of  carcasses  from 
which  most  of  the  skeletal  muscle 
already  has  been  removed  by  traditional 
hand  deboning  techniques.  These  bones 
are  broken  up  and  pushed  under  high 
pressure  through  equipment  with 
apertures  that  allow  a  small  amount  of 
powdered  bone  to  pass  through  with  the 
soft  tissue.  The  resulting  product  differs 
from  the  hand  deboned  product, 
traditionally  used  as  an  ingredient,  due 
to  its  highly  comminuted  and  spread-like 
consistency  and  its  content  of  bone, 
including  bone  marrow,  and  certain 
mineral  as  well  as  muscle  tissue.  These 
diferences  have  potential  consequences 
for  finished  product  quality  and  for  * 
health  and  safety.  Thus,  while  the 
product  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  “meat”  and,  if  properly  regulated,  can 
be  used  as  such  in  the  formulation  of 
quality  meat  food  products,  it  is 
sufficiently  different  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  category 
of  food  traditionally  defined  as  “meat” 

(9  CFR  301.2(tt)).  CNI  v.  Butz,  supra;  43 
FR  26416,  26420. 

In  1978,  the  Department’s  resolution  of 
this  issue  was  to  promulgate  a  defintion 
and  standard  for  the  product  in  Part  319 
of  the  regulations  which  distinguishes 
the  product  from  “meat”  by  the  use  of 
two  terms — “mechanically  processed” 


and  “product” — and  establishes 
requirements  for  its  composition  (9  CFR 
319.5).  The  Department  continues  to 
believe  that  the  product  should  be 
separately  defined  and  standardized, 
and  identified  by  a  name  that 
adequately  differentiates  it  from  “meat”. 
However,  it  now  appears  to  the 
Department  that  alternative  terminology 
may  provide  a  more  meanigful  and  less 
cumbersome  description  of  the  product 
and  that  certain  of  its  compositional 
requirements  may  be  unnecessarily 
restrictive  when  applied  to  all  uses  of 
the  product.  Therefore,  the  Department 
is  proposing  various  amendments  to  the 
definition  and  standard  for  this  product 
(a)  Product  name. — The  Department  is 
proposing  to  delete  the  term  “product” 
from  the  name  and  to  consider 
terminology  such  as  “mechanically 
separated”,  “mechanically  deboned”, 
and  “mechanically  recovered”  as  an 
alternative  to  “mechanically  processed” 
to  distinguish  the  product  from  “meat”. 
The  deletion  of  the  word  “product”  is 
being  proposed  because  it  appears  that 
the  term  is  not  essential  to  assuring  that 
the  name  accurately  identifies  and 
adequately  differentiates  the  product 
from  "meat”  and,  thus  it  unnecessarily 
burdens  labeling  declarations.  In 
addition,  the  Department  has  received 
evidence  that  consumers  may  be 
confused  by  the  term  and  even 
misinterpret  it  as  indicating  that  the 
product  is  somehow  artificial  or 
fabricated  from  non-livestock 
ingredients.  The  proposal  to  reopen  the 
issue  of  what  terminology  best  describes 
this  new  product  also  is  based  on 
evidence  that  the  current  name  does  not 
adequately  describe  the  characteristics 
of  the  product  and  on  the  continuing  use 
of  alternative  terminology  in  other 
regulatory  and  industry  contexts. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
article  resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  and  removal  of  most  of  the 
bone  from  attached  skeletal  muscle  is  a 
“product",  so  are  all  other  livestock- 
derived  foods  and  ingredients  (9  CFR 
301.2(ww)).  Yet,  aside  from  the 
“MP(S)P”  regulation,  only  one  regulatory 
definition  and  standard  [9  CFR  319.761, 
“potted  meat  food  product  and  deviled 
meat  food  product”)  makes  this  term 
part  of  the  name  of  a  standardized  meat 
food  product;  and  in  the  names  of 
nonstandardized  meat  food  products,  its 
use  is  limited  to  cases  where  some 
additional  terminology  is  necessary  to 
prevent  confusion  with  similar 
standardized  products  (e.g.,  to 
differentiate  a  "combination  ham 
product”,  which  contains  non-meat 
proteinaceous  materials,  from  “ham”). 
Furthermore,  in  no  other  case  is  the  term 


“product”  required  as  part  of  the  name 
of  a  specific  livestock  ingredient  (see, 
e.g.,  9  CFR  319.29(a),  “partially  defatted 
pork  fatty  tissue”);  and  even 
“byproducts”  as  a  class  of  ingredients 
may  be  declared  generically  as  “variety 
meats”  in  conjunction  with  the  names  of 
certain  cooked  sausages  (9  CFR 
319.180(d)). 

This  almost  unprecedented 
requirement  in  the  name  **MP(S)F’ 
flowed  from  the  Administrator’s 
conclusion,  in  determining  not  to  adopt 
the  name  “Mechanically  Deboned 
Meat”,  that  the  term  “meat”  would 
incorrectly  represent  that  the  product 
consists  solely  of  “meat”.  43 lit  26416, 
26420.  Based  on  its  review  of  the 
available  information,  it  appears  to  the 
Department  that  this  conclusion  fails  to 
consider  the  product  name  as  a  whole — 
i.e.,  including  the  modifying  terminology 
that  precedes  the  species  name — and  it 
believes  that  without  this  term,  the 
product  still  would  be  clearly 
distinguished  as  a  processed  product 
Moreover,  it  now  appears  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  term  may  have 
unintended  consequences  that  are 
themselves  misleading.  According  to 
Market  Research  Services’  report  on 
focus  group  sessions  concerning  MP(S)P, 
a  number  of  the  participants  who 
discussed  their  reactions  to  the  current 
name  and  potential  alternatives 
commented  negatively  on  the  inclusion 
of  the  term  “product”.  It  seems  this  term 
may  be  perceived  as  modifying  the 
species  identification  (e.g.f  “beef’)  to 
indicate  that  inferior  animal  parts  such 
as  lips,  ears,  and  hooves  have  been  used 
in  making  the  product  that  it  either 
contains  substantial  ingredients  in 
addition  to  meat  or  does  not  contain 
meat  at  all,  or  even  that  it  contains 
artificial  ingredients  or  is  fabricated 
from  non-livestock  or  non-food 
ingredients.  (Materials  on  consumer 
research  conducted  for  the  Gerber 
Products  Company  also  indicate  that 
consumers  may  perceive  the  current 
name  as  indicating  that  the  product  is 
artificial.)  The  Department  believes 
these  reactions  are  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  other  livestock  ingredients  are 
not  called  “products”  on  labels:  when 
confronted  with  this  modifier, 
consumers  apparently  may  infer  that  the 
source  of  the  product  differs  from  those 
traditionally  used  in  meat  food  products. 

The  proposal  goes  beyond  deleting  the 
term  “product”  to  consider  replacing 
“mechanically  processed”  with 
alternative  terminology  beoause  the 
Department  has  reason  to  believe  that 
other  descriptions  may  better 
communicate  the  native  of  the  product. 
Three  of  the  options  under  consideration 
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are  "mechanically  separated”, 
“mechanically  deboned”,  and 
“mechanically  recovered”.  Each  of  these 
phrases  would  replace  the  term 
“processed”  with  a  term  that  is  more 
specific  and,  therefore,  may  be  more 
meaningful  to  consumers.  Market 
Research  Services’  report  also  explored 
possible  alternative  terminology.  It 
concluded  that  “mechanically 
processed”  was  confusing  to  the  focua 
group  participants  when  used  on  the 
label  of  a  frankfurter  since  these 
consumers  believed  all  such  products 
are  processed,  that  “Mechanically 
Deboned  Beef’  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  and  more  informative  name 
than  “Mechanically  Processed  Beef 
Product,”  and  that  the  participants 
preferred  this  name  to  “Mechanically 
Processed  Beef’  and  “Mechanically 
Separated  Beef.” 

The  Department  does  not  believe  that 
lack  of  familiarity  with  a  name  or  the 
appeal  of  alternative  names  to 
consumers  is  dispositive  on  the  question 
of  what  terminology  most  appropriately 
describes  a  new  product:  instantaneous 
consumer  familiarity  and  acceptance 
can  not  and  should  not  be  expected 
when  a  new  product  is  used;  familiarity 
and  acceptance  can  only  be  expected  to 
develop  over  time  as  consumers  gain 
experience  with  products.  However, 
consumer  preceptions  are  important  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  particular 
descriptive  phrase  that  is  technically 
accurate  nevertheless  may  be 
misleading  or  at  least  sufficiently 
confusing  that  it  dissuades  consumers 
from  even  trying  products  with  which 
they  might  be  satisfied  on  the  basis  of 
experience. 

The  Department  also  does  not  regard 
as  dispositive  usage  of  a  different  name 
or  names  within  industry  or  in  other 
non-labeling  contexts:  when  the 
Department  establishes  a  definition  and 
standard  for  a  product  with  respect  to 
which  a  specified  name  is  deemed 
appropriate,  the  product  must  be  called 
by  its  standardized  name  in  labeling, 
regardless  of  any  other  name(s) 
associated  with  it  or  other  products  with 
similar  characteristics.  However,  the 
continuing  use  of  alternative 
terminology  in  other  regulatory  and 
industry  contexts  is  a  relevant  factor  in 
reevaluating  the  viability  of  the  name 
established  by  the  Department  3  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  name  proposed  in 
the  PCMA-AMI  petition — 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat,”  this 
product  is  called  "Mechanically 
Recovered  Meat”  by  many  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  Canada  is  proposing  to 
change  its  regulations  (which  currently 
use  the  name  “Mechanically  Deboned 


Meat”)  to  call  the  product 
“Mechanically  Separated  Meat”. 

These  three  options,  as  well  as 
“Mechanically  Processed  (Species)” 
(“MP(S)”),  currently  are  being 
considered  as  alternatives  to  “MP(S)P.” 
As  the  Department  continues  to  believe 
that  the  product’s  name  should  indicate 
the  type  of  livestock  from  which  it  is 
produced,  these  options  would 
substitute  the  term  “(Species)”  (e.g., 
“Beef’,  "Pork”)  for  the  term  “Meat" — 
i.e.,  “Mechanically  Deboned  (Species)” 
(“MD(S)"),  “Mechanically  Recovered 
(Species)”  (“MR(S)”),  and 
“Mechanically  Separated  (Species)” 
(“MS(S)”).  Moreover,  the  Department 
recognizes  that  other  terminology  also 
might  fulfill  its  objective  of  assuring  that 
the  name  of  this  product  is  accurate  and 
adequately  descriptive.  Therefore,  it  will 
consider  other  alternatives  that  are 
submitted  during  the  comment  period. 

Persons  commenting  on  the  four 
options  set  forth  herein — “MP(S),” 
“MD(S),M  “MR(S),”  and  “MS(S)"— or 
supporting  other  possible  options  should 
be  aware  that  the  Department  is 
expecially  interested  in  submissions 
which  provide  information  on 
consumers'  attitudes  and  understanding 
of  labeling  and  which  address  the 
Department’s  rationale  for  adopting 
“MP(S)P”  in  1978.  That  decision  rested, 
in  part,  on  the  Administrator’s 
determination  not  to  adopt  the  name 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat”  because 
the  term  "deboned"  would  incorrectly 
represent  to  consumers  that  the  product 
does  not  contain  bone,  including  bone 
marrow.  43  FR  26416,  26420.  The 
Department  continues  to  be  concerned 
that  the  phrase  “mechanically  deboned” 
might  erroneously  represent  that  the 
product  differs  from  hand  deboned  meat 
solely  in  the  manner  by  which  bone  has 
been  removed;  and  it  is  particularly 
interested  in  additional  information  on 
this  question. 

Persons  addressing  this  portion  of  the 
proposal  also  should  be  aware  that  the 
Department  recognizes  the  limited 
ability  of  any  name  to  communicate  in 
only  a  few  words  the  nature  of  a  new 
product.  Therefore,  it  is  specifically 
soliciting  the  submission  of  views  on 
how  it  can  assure  that  the 
characteristics  of  this  new  product  are 
adequately  explained  to  consumers  so 
that  they  can  make  informed  purchase 
decisions.  For  example,  should  the 
Department  undertake  an  informational 
program  that  describes  the  process  by 
which  mechanically  processed  product 
is  made  and  how  it  differs  from  meat? 

(b)  Bone  particle  size  and  bone  solids 
content. — The  Department  is  not 
proposing  to  change  the  maximum  bone 
particle  size  and  bone  solids  content 


limits  currently  in  the  MP(S)P 
regulations  (9  CFR  319.5(a)).  However,  it 
is  proposing  amendments  to  clarify 
these  requirements  by  explicitly 
recognizing  that  calcium  content  is  used  , 
as  a  measure  of  bone  solids  content  and 
that  product  failing  to  meet  the 
maximum  bone  particle  size  requirement 
shall  be  used  only  in  producing  animal 
fats.  Additionally,  in  response  to  the 
PCMA-AMI  petition,  the  Department 
will  consider  any  further  information 
which  is  submitted  during  the  comment 
period  on  its  bone  particle  size 
requirement — at  least  98  percent  of  the 
bone  particles  may  not  exceed  0.5 
millimeter  (mm)  and  no  bone  particle 
may  be  larger  than  0.85  mm — in  view  of 
the  Canadian  government’s  proposal  to 
permit  somewhat  larger  bone  particles — 
98  percent  must  be  less  than  0.84  mm 
and  100  percent  must  be  less  than  2.0 
mm. 

The  Department  continues  to  believe 
that  its  bone  particle  size  requirement  is 
appropriate.  While  it  recognizes  that 
ingestion  of  bone  particles  larger  than 
those  permitted  in  MP(S)P  is  not  likely 
to  cause  problems,  the  current  limit 
appears  to  be  readily  attainable  and  to 
reflect  the  particle  size  associated  with 
good  manufacturing  practice.  42  FR 
54437,  54439,  54440;  43  FR  26416,  26419. 
However,  as  the  Department  noted  in 
promulgating  this  requirement,  it  does 
not  wish  to  discourage  the  development 
of  types  of  mechanical  deboning 
equipment  and  processing  procedures  in 
addition  to  those  already  evaluated.  43 
FR  26416,  26424.  Therefore,  it  is  open  to 
new  information  that  good 
manufacturing  practice  may  result  in 
somewhat  larger  bone  particles  than  are 
currently  permitted.  Commenters 
supporting  a  modification  of  this 
requirement  are  requested  to  submit 
data  on  the  safety  and  digestibility  of 
larger  bone  particles. 

(c)  Fat  and  protein  content. — The 
Department  is  proposing  to  amend  the 
definition  and  standard  (9  CFR  319.5(a)) 
to  include  two  categories  of  product:  (1) 
a  category  which  meets  the  current  fat 
and  protein  content  requirements  for 
MP(S)P— not  more  than  30  percent  fat 
and  and  not  less  than  14  percent 
protein — and  (2)  a  category  “for 
processing”  as  to  which  there  are  no  fat 
or  protein  content  requirements.  This 
proposal  reflects  the  Department’s 
desire  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  food 
supplies  and  allow  the  broadest  possible 
use  of  this  product  consistent  with  its 
obligation  to  protect  the  public  by 
preserving  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
the  meat  food  product  supply.  In  the 
Department’s  view,  this  obligation 
includes  the  objectives  of  preventing 
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increases  in  the  fat  content  of  that  food 
supply  and  assuring  that  the  public  can 
continue  to  rely  on  meat  food  products 
as  reasonably  good  sources  of  high 
quality  dietery  protein. 

In  its  1978  regulations,  the  Department 
concluded  that  in  order  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  the  standardized  product 
MP(S)P  should  not  be  permitted  to 
contain  more  than  30  percent  fat  or  less 
than  14  percent  protein.  The  conclusion 
that  these  unitary  requirements  were 
appropriate  rested,  among  other  things, 
on  the  absence  of  limitations  on  the  fat 
content  of  a  number  of  products  in 
which  MP(S)P  is  a  suitable  ingredient 
and  on  the  Administrator’s  inability  to 
conclude  from  available  information 
that  the  protein  content  minimum  would 
severely  restrict  production.  43  FR  26416, 
26421.  It  also  reflected  the  Department’s 
decision  to  employ  a  unitary  use 
limitation — 20  percent  of  the  livestock 
and  poultry  product  portion  of  meat 
food  products  in  which  is  permitted — 
rather  than  follow  the  approach  of  its 
first  proposal — establishing  multiple 
classes  of  product.  41  FR  17560, 17562;  42 
FR  54437,  54440. 

The  Department  has  reconsidered  its 
conclusion  about  the  need  for  unitary 
requirements  and  is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  they  seem  unnecessarily  restrictive 
when  applied  to  all  uses  of  the  product. 
Current  information,  including  the 
absence  of  any  significant  MP(S)P 
production  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
1978  regulations  and  the  analysis  of 
potential  supplies  for  mechanical 
deboning  by  Drs.  Bullock  and  Ward, 
leads  the  Department  to  believe  that,  in 
order  to  expand  food  supplies 
significantly  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
full  range  of  materials  available  for 
mechanical  deboning,  a  second  category 
of  product  without  fat  and  protein 
content  requirements  should  be 
established  and  that  this  can  be  done 
without  sacrificing  the  objectives  stated 
above.  In  essence,  this  proposal  would 
permit  greater  flexibility  in  product 
composition  to  the  extent  other  controls 
can  be  relied  upon  to  assure  that  the 
resulting  variability  does  not 
compromise  the  integrity  of  finished 
meat  food  products.  These  controls 
include  the  limits  on  fat  content  of 
finished  meat  food  products  established 
by  various  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  and  composition  (9  CFR  Part 
319)  and  the  requirement  that  the 
mechanically  processed  product  be 
produced  under  a  quality  control  system 
that  maintains  adherence  to  good 
manufacturing  practice  (9  CFR 
319.5(e)(2)).  The  specific  use  limitations 
being  proposed  for  the  two  categories  of 
product  that  would  be  established  by 


this  proposal  are  discussed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department’s 
proposed  amendments  to  §  319.6  of  the 
regulations  (9  CFR  319.6).  The  discussion 
that  follows  focuses  on  why  the 
Department  believes  that  it  should  allow 
use  of  product  for  processing  as  a 
ingredient  constituting  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  livestock  and  poultry  product 
portion  of  various  standardized  meat 
food  products  the  total  fat  content  of 
which  is  limited  by  regulation. 

The  Department’s  1978  observation 
that  the  fat  content  of  a  number  of  meat 
food  products  in  which  MP(S)P  may  be 
used  is  not  restricted  still  is  accurate. 
However,  it  also  is  true  that  definitions 
and  standards  of  identity  and 
composition  do  set  maximum  limits  on 
the  total  amount  of  fat  that  various  meat 
food  products  may  contain.  These 
regulations  cover  a  significant  portion  of 
the  meat  product  supply,  including 
cooked  sausages  such  as  hot  dogs  and 
bologna  (9  CFR  319.180),  very  popular 
meat  food  products  in  which  the  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  is 
particularly  likely. 

The  Department  believes  that  as 
applied  to  meat  food  products  such  as 
these,  the  imposition  of  a  limit  on  the  fat 
content  of  one  particular  ingredient  is 
duplicative  and  unduly  restrictive. 
Regulations  already  prevent  the  total  fat 
content  of  the  products  sold  to 
consumers  from  exceeding  appropriate 
limits.  Production  within  these  limits 
generally  is  achieved  by  blending  a 
mixture  of  livestock  ingredients 
containing  differing  proportions  of  fat. 
Under  the  proposal,  manufacturers 
would  have  greater  flexibility  to 
incorporate  mechanically  processed 
product  in  these  mixtures  and,  thus, 
could  take  greater  advantage  of  market 
fluctuations  to  produce  economical 
products. 

Moreover,  the  Department  does  not 
have  a  basis  on  which  to  differentiate 
the  type  of  fat  contributd  by 
mechanically  deboned  *s  opposed  to 
hand  deboned  ingredients.  The  1977 
health  and  safety  review  concluded  that 
available  data  show  the  lipid  spectrum 
in  product  made  by  mechanical 
deboning  to  be  comparable  to  that  found 
in  meat;  and  those  data,  while  limited, 
do  not  suggest  that  use  of  this  product 
will  lead  to  any  appreciable  increase  in 
dietary  cholesterol  or  other  lipids 
thought  to  be  involved  in  pathological 
states  in  humans  as  compared  with 
consumption  of  other  products  with 
similar  fat  contents.  The  Department 
does  recognize,  however,  that  the  data 
do  indicate  greater  variations  in  the 
cholesterol  content  of  mechanically 
processed  product  than  are  found  in 


meat,  as  well  as  the  limited  scope  of  the 
data  currrently  available;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  interested  in  receiving  additional 
information  on  the  relative  cholesterol 
contents  of  mechanically  deboned  and 
hand  deboned  ingredients. 

Although  none  of  these  definitions 
and  standards  establishes  minimum 
protein  content  requirements,  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  require  that 
mechanically  processed  product  used  in 
the  products  which  they  cover  meet  a 
minimum  protein  content  requirement 
Livestock  products  are  composed 
essentially  of  fat  protein,  and  water. 

The  proportions  of  these  three 
constituents  vary  over  wide  ranges  in 
both  hand  deboned  and  mechanically 
deboned  ingredients  and  depend,  among 
other  things,  on  the  age,  quality,  and 
portion  of  the  animal  from  which  a 
particular  product  is  derived.  While 
mechanically  processed  product  may 
tend  to  have  a  higher  fat  content  than 
hand  deboned  product  because  more 
lean  tissue  has  been  removed  prior  to 
mechanical  deboning,  both 
mechanically  deboned  and  hand 
deboned  ingredients  can  be  relatively 
good  sources  of  high  quality  protein. 
Moreover,  to  at  least  some  extent, 
protein  and  fat  content  are  related:  as 
the  proportion  of  one  increases,  the 
proportion  of  the  other  tends  to 
decrease.  Thus,  limits  on  the  fat  content 
of  finished  meat  food  products  operate 
to  some  degree  as  an  indirect  control  on 
the  protein  content  of  such  products. 

The  Department  believes  that  this 
indirect  control  should  provide  sufficient 
protection  against  decreases  in  protein 
content  where  product  for  processing  is 
only  one  of  the  livestock  ingredients  so 
long  as  the  inclusion  of  mechanically 
processed  product  does  not  lead  to  die 
introduction  of  extraneous  sources  of 
moisture — i.e.,  so  long  as  the  moisture 
content  of  the  mechanically  processed 
product  reflects  the  indigenous  moisture 
content  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
made  and  is  not  the  result  of  moisture 
added  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
deboning  process.  (The  standards  for  a 
number  of  meat  food  products  already 
control  the  addition  of  water  during  the 
formulation  of  finished  meat  food 
products  (e.g.,  9  CFR  319.142  (fresh  beef 
sausage),  9  CFR  319.145  (Italian  sausage 
products),  and  9  CFR  319.180  (cooked 
sausages  such  as  hot  dogs  and 
bologna).)  The  Department  is  not  aware 
of  any  significant  dilution  problem  in 
MP(S)P  production  to  date.  However, 
the  limited  data  currently  available  to 
the  Department  indicate  that  MP(S)P 
may  have  a  higher  moisture  to  protein 
ratio  than  meat  Moreover,  until  now  the 
direct  limit  on  protein  content  has  acted 
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to  minimize  the  chances  that  such  a 
problem  would  arise.  The  removal  of 
this  limit  on  product  for  processing 
could  increase  the  likelihood  that  this 
product  will  be  significantly  diluted  with 
water  during  its  manufacture,  and  that 
could  result  in  a  considerable  lessening 
of  product  quality,  or  even  adulteration. 
For  example,  the  availability  of 
refrigeration  equipment  means  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  ice  to  cool  the 
produce  during  the  manufacturing 
process.  Yet  some  producers  may  use 
ice,  which  results  in  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  product.  Without  a  direct 
control  on  protein  content,  this  could 
result  in  significant  increases  in 
moisture  to  protein  ratios. 

While  the  Department  is  quite 
concerned  about  this  possibility,  it  is 
reticent  to  impose  direct  compositional 
controls,  such  as  moisture  to  protein 
ratios,  because  its  existing  requirement 
that  mechanically  processed  product  be 
produced  under  a  quality  control  system 
[9  CFR  319.5(e)(2))  may  provide 
sufficient  protection.  Therefore,  the 
Department  is  proposing  to  rely  on  its 
procedures  for  approving  such  quality 
control  programs  to  assure  that  they 
maintain  adherence  to  good 
manufacturing  practice  by  including 
methods  to  control  potential  dilution 
through  the  addition  of  water  during 
processing.  It  is  also  particularly 
interested  in  receiving  comments  on 
whether  or  not  additional  regulatory 
controls  which  specifically  limit  product 
composition  are  needed  and  on  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  to  preventing  product 
dilution. 

(d)  Protein  quality. — The  Department 
is  proposing  to  retain  the  minimum 
protein  quality  requirement — a  Protein 
Efficiency  Ratio  (PER)  of  2.5 — now  in  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  (9  CFR  319.5(a))  as 
well  as  the  acceptability  of  an  essential 
amino  acid  content  of  at  least  33  percent 
of  total  amino  acids  as  evidence  of 
compliance  with  that  requirement  (9 
CFR  319.5(e)(1)).  However,  it  is 
proposing  amendments  to  permit  use  of 
product  failing  to  meet  the  minimum 
protein  quality  requirement  only  in 
producing  animal  fats  to  clarify  the 
compliance  provision  by  specifying  the 
amino  acids  included  in  a  calculation  to 
total  amino  acids. 

Currently,  if  mechanically  processed 
product  fails  to  meet  the  protein  quality 
requirement  (or  the  protein  and/or  fat 
content  requirements)  in  the  definition 
and  standard,  it  is  deemed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  standardized  product 
and  may  be  used  only  in  the  formulation 
of  imitation  products  or  in  producing 
animal  fats.  The  Department  is 


proposing  to  restrict  use  of  such 
noncomplying  product  to  the  production 
of  animal  fats  because  it  appears  that 
mechanically  processed  product  either 
is  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  used  as  at 
least  one  livestock  ingredient  in  at  least 
some  meat  food  products— and  not 
merely  in  their  imitations — or  it  should 
be  used  only  in  producing  animal  fats. 
Additionally,  the  Department  i6  not 
aware  of  any  industry  interest  in  the 
production  of  “Imitation  MP(S)P”  for  use 
in  the  formulation  of  imitation  meat  food 
products.  Therefore,  it  seems  no  reason 
for  continuing  to  define  “Imitation 
MP(S)P”  in  the  regulations. 

The  second  change  that  the 
Department  is  proposing  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification.  The  regulations 
permit  use  of  an  alternative 
measurement  for  monitoring  the  protein 
quality  of  MP(S)P:  an  essential  amino 
acid  content  of  at  least  33  percent  of  the 
total  amino  acids  present  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the 
minimum  protein  quality  requirement. 
The  regulation  currently  states  the  7 
essential  amino  acids  (isoleucine, 
leucine,  lysine,  methionine, 
phenylalanine,  threonine,  and  valine) 
included  in  this  calculation  (i.e., 
tryptophan  is  excluded),  but  it  does  not 
specify  the  18  amino  acids  included  in 
the  calculation  of  total  amino  acids 
(those  7  essential  amino  acids  plus 
cystine,  tyrosine,  arginine,  histidine, 
alanine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
glycine,  proline,  serine,  and 
hydroxyproline).  As  the  Department 
wishes  to  avoid  any  confusion  on  this 
question,  it  is  proposing  to  list  these 
amino  acids  in  the  regulation. 

The  Department  is  aware  that  its 
continuing  acceptance  of  an  alternative 
measurement  to  the  PER  assay — the 
official  method  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Analytical  Chemists  (AOAC) — 
may  be  criticized.  The  Department 
originally  proposed  use  of  this 
alternative  because  the  PER  assay  is  a 
cumbersome,  time  consuming,  and 
costly  rat  feeding  test.  At  that  time,  the 
Department  recognized  that  use  of  the 
official  methodology  would  be 
preferable  and  said  that  12  to  18  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  its  regulations, 
a  decision  would  be  made  as  to  the 
continued  use  of  the  alternative  method, 
based  on  all  information  available  to  the 
Department,  including  data  furnished  by 
processors.  42  FR  54437,  54441. 

Although  these  regulations  have  been 
in  effect  for  almost  3  years,  the 
Department  is  now  for  the  first  time 
stating  its  intention  to  permit  continued 
use  of  the  alternative  method.  This  is 
because  efforts  to  develop  an  improved 
official  method  still  have  not  borne  fruit 


and  because,  in  the  absence  of 
significant  levels  of  MP(S)P  production, 
the  Department  does  not  have  adequate 
data  on  the  basis  of  which  to  evaluate 
the  alternative  method.  It  will  be  several 
years  before  scientific  work  on  an 
improved  test,  which  is  expected  to  be 
faster  and  more  economical  as  well  as 
more  accurate,  is  completed  and  the 
PER  is  replaced.  By  that  time,  the 
Department  expects  that  the  proposed 
amendments,  if  adopted,  will  have 
resulted  in  significant  production  of 
mechanically  processed  product  and, 
hence,  data  on  its  protein  quality.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  the  Department 
plans  to  continue  accepting  the  amino 
acid  profile  measurement  as  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  protein  quality 
requirement  until  a  new  official  method 
is  adopted.  At  that  time,  the  Department 
will,  on  the  basis  of  all  available 
information,  reevaluate  the  need  for  a 
protein  quality  requirement  and 
substitute  the  new  official  method  if 
continued  monitoring  appears  necessary 
to  assure  the  protein  quality  of 
mechanically  processed  product. 

(e)  Quality  control. — The  Department 
is  proposing  to  modify  the  current 
regulatory  requirements  for  quality 
control  systems  in  establishments 
producing  mechanically  processed 
product  (9  CFR  319.5(e)(2))  to  (1) 
incorporate  the  provisions  regarding 
requests  for  plant  quality  control,  their 
evaluation  and  approval  by  the 
Administrator  of  FSIS,  and  the 
conditions  and  procedures  for 
terminating  approval  that  were 
promulgated  by  the  Department  on 
August  15, 1980  (see  9  CFR  318.4  (d)  (1) 
and  (2),  (e),  and  (g)(2),  45  FR  54310, 
54322-23),  (2)  permit  the  use  of 
Chemistry  Laboratory  Guidebook 
methods  if  no  AOAC  method  is 
available  and  provide  for  the 
submission  of  alternative  methods  of 
analysis  to  the  Administrator  of  FSIS  to 
determine  their  acceptability,  (3)  clarify 
the  quantity  of  product  which  may 
constitute  a  "lot",  and  (4)  restrict  the 
provisions  designed  to  assure 
compliance  with  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  to  product  which  purports 
to  meet  such  requirements.  All  of  the 
proposed  changes  other  than  the 
deletion  of  testing  requirements  to  verify 
the  fat  and  protein  content  of  product 
for  processing  are  minor  modifications 
that  the  Department  believes  would 
improve  this  regulation. 

Thus,  the  Department  is  proposing  to 
incorporate  certain  of  the  provisions  for 
plant  quality  control  which  it 
promulgated  in  1980  after  a  lengthy 
rulemaking  focusing  specifically  on  that 
subject.  The  Department  believes  that 
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adoption  of  these  provisions  would 
facilitate  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  appropriate  quality 
control  programs  by  providing  greater 
specificity  as  to  the  procedures  and 
criteria  for  assessing  the  adequacy  of 
such  programs.  It  also  would  facilitate 
the  integration  of  plant  quality  control 
under  this  regulation  with  any  other, 
voluntary  plant  quality  control  programs 
that  manufacturers  choose  to  operate. 
(The  information  collection 
requirements  regarding  plant  quality 
control  have  been  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB).  The  OMB  approval  number  is 
0583-0005.) 

The  Department  is  proposing  to 
expand  the  types  of  analytical  methods 
that  may  be  used  in  determining 
compliance  with  the  product  standard 
because  official  AOAC  methods  do  not 
exist  for  all  of  the  analyses  required  by 
the  regulation  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  regulation's  flexibility  by  providing 
for  the  approval  of  alternative  methods 
which  yield  accurate'and  reliable  data. 
This  proposal  also  incorporates  citations 
to  current  AOAC  and  Chemistry 
Laboratory  Guidebook  methods,  and  it 
tells  the  public  where  it  can  obtain 
copies  of  these  methods. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  would 
clarify  that,  as  used  in  this  regulation,  a 
“lot”  constitutes  the  quantity  of  product 
designated  as  such  by  the  establishment 
from  the  product  produced  from  a  single 
livestock  species  in  no  more  than  one 
continuous  shift  of  up  to  12  hours.  The 
fourth  proposed  change  is  necessitated 
by  the  Department’s  proposal  to  include 
within  the  definition  and  standard  a 
second  category  of  product  as  to  which 
there  are  no  fat  or  protein  content 
requirements.  The  absence  of  such 
requirements  means  that  chemical 
analyses  to  verify  the  fat  and  protein 
content  of  product  for  processing  are  not 
needed  to  determine  its  compliance  with 
the  product  standard.  Therefore,  the 
proposal  would  limit  these  analyses  to 
product  which  is  represented  as 
containing  not  more  than  30  percent  fat 
and  not  less  than  14  percent  protein. 

2.  Handling  Requirements 

The  Department  is  not  proposing  to 
change  the  current  requirements  for  the 
handling  of  material  for  mechanical 
processing  and  the  handling  of  the 
product  itself  (9  CFR  318.18).  However, 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  product  definition  and  standard 
would  necessitate  changing  the  language 
used  to  describe  the  product  to  reflect 
the  new  product  named  and  the 
elimination  of  "Imitation  MP(S)P”  as  a 
product  to  be  used  in  the  formulation  of 
imitation  meat  food  products.  Therefore, 


the  Department  is  proposing  to  amend 
this  regulation  by  replacing  the 
references  to  “Mechanically  Processed 
(Species)  Product”  and  “an  imitation  of 
such  product"  with  the  new  product 
name. 

3.  Use  Limitations 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
limitations  on  the  use  of  MP(S)P  (9  CFR 
319.6)  are  designed  primarily  to 
incorporate  the  Department’s  current 
views  on  the  constraints  necessary  to 
protect  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the 
meat  food  product  supply.  They  would  , 
modify  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
product  resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  and  removal  process  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  product  definition 
and  standard  (9  CFR  319.5)  and  also  to 
encourage  the  development  of 
machinery  capable  of  producing  product 
with  a  lower  bone  content.  As  amended, 
these  provisions  would  (1)  restrict  use  of 
product  for  processing  to  20  percent  of 
the  livestock  and  poultry  product 
portion  of  meat  food  products  that  are 
subject  to  definitions  and  standards  of 
identity  or  composition  which  limit 
finished  product  fat  content  (9  CFR 
319.6(c)  as  amended)  and  (2)  replace  the 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  product 
containing  not  more  than  30  percent  fat 
and  not  less  than  14  percent  protein  that 
may  be  used  in  meat  food  products  with 
limits  on  the  amount  of  calcium  such 
product  may  contain  when  it  is  used  at 
various  levels  (9  CFR  319.6(b)  as 
amended).  The  amended  regulation 
would  retain  the  existing  prohibitions 
against  use  of  different  species  of 
mechanically  processed  product  in  meat 
food  products  required  to  be  prepared 
from  one  species  (9  CFR  319.6(a))  and 
against  use  of  mechanically  processed 
product  in  certain  meat  food  products  (9 
CFR  319.6(d)  as  amended).  The 
mandatory  nature  of  these  provisions 
would  be  clarified  by  use  of  the  word 
“shall”. 

The  Department’s  reasons  for 
proposing  to  establish  a  second  category 
of  mechanically  processed  product  for 
use  as  one  of  the  livestock  ingredients  in 
certain  standardized  meat  food  products 
are  discussed  above  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposal  to  amend  §  319.5(a)  of  the 
regulations  (9  CFR  319.5(a))  to  establish 
a  category  of  product  for  processing. 

The  Department  believes  its  proposed 
limitations  on  the  use  of  this  category  of 
product  are  necessary  to  preserve 
product  quality,  prevent  increases  in  the 
fat  content  of  the  meat  food  product 
supply,  and  protect  the  public’s  ability 
to  continue  to  rely  on  meat  food 
products  as  reasonably  good  sources  of 
high  quality  protein.  In  other  words,  it 


appears  to  the  Department  that  this 
proposal  goes  as  far  as  is  advisable  on 
the  basis  of  currently  available 
information  to  permit  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  that  is 
subject  to  no  maximum  fat  and 
minimum  protein  content  requirements. 
Moreover,  the  Department's  analysis  of 
the  currently  available  information  on 
potential  supplies  of  mechanically 
processed  product  leads  it  to  believe 
that  the  proposed  use  limitations  will 
enable  manufacturers  to  develop 
potential  supplies  for  mechanical 
deboning  by  utilizing  the  full  range  of 
available  starting  materials  in 
accordance  with  good  manufacturing 
practices. 

The  Department  agrees  with  PCMA, 
AMI,  and  others  who  have  said  that  in 
protecting  the  public,  the  primary  focus 
of  concern  is  the  quality  of  finished 
products.  However,  the  quality  of 
finished  products  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  their  ingredients.  Therefore, 
the  Department  is  concerned  about  the 
introduction  of  new  ingredients  when 
they  may  lower  the  quality  of  finished 
products.  This  concern  for  ingredient 
quality  is  particularly  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
meat  food  products  consumed  in  this 
country  is  not  subject  to  regulatory 
definitions  and  standards  and  that  even 
where  standards  do  exist  they  do  not 
impose  direct  limits  on  protein  content 
and  frequently  do  not  limit  finished 
products’  total  fat  content.  When  only 
traditional  boneless  manufacturing 
meats  are  used  in  formulating  meat  food 
products,  the  potential  for  serious 
problems  is  limited  by  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  animals  from 
which  these  meats  are  derived.  When, 
however,  technological  advances  enable 
processors  to  move  beyond  this  and 
manufacture  products  from  portions  of 
carcasses  previously  not  considered 
part  of  the  meat  food  supply,  die 
potential  for  a  diminution  of  quality 
becomes  greater.  For  example,  the 
limited  data  currently  available  suggest 
that  the  moisture  to  protein  ratio  of 
mechanically  processed  product  may  be 
higher  than  that  of  hand  deboned  meat 
Also,  because  the  regulations  woud 
restrict  use  of  product  for  processing  to 
certain  standardized  meat  food 
products,  it  seems  likely  that 
mechanically  processed  product  which 
contains  at  least  14  percent  protein  will 
be  used  in  other  products  (i.e.,  those  in 
which  product  for  processing  is  not 
permitted  because  total  fat  content  is 
not  controlled).  In  view  of  all  these 
factors,  the  Department  believes  that  it 
should  proceed  cautiously.  Therefore, 
the  proposed  limitations  on  the  use  of 
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product  for  processing  would  retain  the 
current  20  percent  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  MP(S)P  that  may  be  used  and 
would  restrict  its  use  to  meat  food  . 
products  in  which  total  fat  content  is 
controlled  by  regulation. 

The  Department  is  proposing, 
however,  to  amend  the  regulations  to 
clarify  the  basis  on  which  the  20  percent 
restriction  is  to  be  calculated.  The 
current  provision  limits  use  to  20  percent 
of  the  ‘‘meat  portion”  of  the  meat  food 
product  (9  CFR  319.6(b)).  The 
Department  intended  this  phrase  to 
encompass  all  ingredients  derived  from 
livestock  or  poultry  carcasses,  including 
meat  byproducts  and  various  poultry 
products  as  well  as  “meat”  per  se.  43FR 
26416,  26418.  The  phrase  “meat  portion” 
does  not  appear  to  communicate  this 
fact  clearly.  Therefore,  the  Department 
is  proposing  to  replace  it  with  “livestock 
and  poultry  product  portion”  (9  CFR 
319.6(c)  as  amended).  As  used  in  this 
regulation,  this  phrase  includes  only 
those  ingredients  made  wholly  from 
livestock  and/or  poultry  carcasses  or 
parts  thereof;  i.e.,  it  does  not  include 
ingredients  made  only  in  part  from  such 
carcasses. 

The  Department  believes  the  revised 
approach  that  it  is  proposing  would 
enable  manufacturers  to  utilize  the  full 
range  of  starting  materials  available  for 
mechanical  deboning  and,  therefore, 
increase  food  supplies.  Drs.  Bullock  and 
Ward  recommended  that  the  current 
MP(S)P  fat  content  restriction  be  deleted 
based  on  their  conclusion  that,  by 
preventing  a  large  portion  of  potential 
starting  materials  from  being  used,  it 
generates  social  costs  without  providing 
more  protection  than  existing 
regulations,  which  already  insure  that 
meat  food  products  such  as  wieners  and 
franks  will  not  exceed  specified  fat 
levels.  The  Department’s  proposed 
amendments  would  remove  the  fat 
restriction  to  the  extent  to  which  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  provide  additional 
protection.  Drs.  Bullock  and  Ward  also 
concluded  that  the  current  limit  on  the 
amount  of  MP(S)P  which  may  be  used  in 
meat  food  products  does  not  appear  to 
be  generating  social  costs  at  present. 
They  nevertheless  recommended  that 
this  limit  be  removed  because  it  is 
without  economic  justification: 
consumer  satisfaction  should  be  relied 
on  to  weed  out  products  containing  too 
much  mechanically  processed  product 
and  the  development  of  potential  new 
products  that  might  be  acceptable  with 
higher  levels  should  not  be  precluded. 
As  the  Department's  discussion  of  this 
issue  indicates,  the  current  use  level 
limit  is  not  predicated  solely  on 
consumer  satisfaction  considerations. 


However,  the  Department's  proposed 
amendments  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  acceptable  products 
containing  higher  levels  of  mechanically 
processed  product  where  limits  on 
calcium,  fat,  and  protein  content  can  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  potential  health 
and  safety  problems  and  maintain  the 
nutritional  quality  of  finished  products. 

The  Department’s  own  preliminary 
analysis  also  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  proposed  use  limits  on  product 
for  processing  would  permit  efficient  use 
of  existing  resources.  For  example,  as 
indicated  above,  use  of  mechanically 
processed  product  is  particularly  likely 
in  cooked  sausages  such  as  hot  dogs  and 
bologna  (9  CFR  319.180).  The 
Department  estimates  that 
approximately  3.1  billion  pounds  of  such 
products  were  produced  in  1979.  Their 
livestock  (or  livestock  and  poultry) 
product  portion  constitutes  about  85 
percent  of  the  total  product,  or  2.6  billion 
pounds.  According  to  Drs.  Bullock  and 
Ward,  approximately  351.7  million 
pounds  of  mechanically  processed 
product  would  have  been  produced  in 
that  same  year  if  the  MP(S)P  regulations 
had  not  required  that  the  product  meet 
maximum  fat  and  minimum  protein 
content  levels  and  that  the  names  of 
finished  meat  food  products  be  qualified 
by  two  prominent  statements.  Thus, 
their  estimate  of  potential  supplies  is 
just  over  13  percent  of  the  livestock 
product  portion  of  these  cooked 
sausages,  or  less  than  two  thirds  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  product  for 
processing  that  would  be  permitted 
under  the  amended  regulations.  Even 
though  it  is  likely  that  mechanically 
processed  product  will  only  be  used  in 
some  of  these  cooked  sausage  products 
and/or  at  less  than  a  13  percent  level, 
the  amended  regulations  also  would 
permit  use  of  product  for  processing  in 
other  meat  food  products  and  they 
would  permit  use  of  product  meeting  fat 
and  protein  requirements  at  even  higher 
levels  in  all  of  these  meat  food  products 
and  in  a  number  of  additional  products 
as  well.  Therefore,  they  appear  to 
provide  ample  outlets  for  potential 
supplies  of  mechanically  processed 
product. 

The  other  basic  change  in  use 
limitations  being  proposed  by  the 
Department  would  permit  usage  levels 
to  increase  as  bone  content  decreases. 
This  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
to  provide  the  technology-forcing 
incentive  requested  in  the  PCMA-AMI 
petition  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  mechanical  deboning  equipment 
capable  of  separating  out  and  removing 
more  bone.  It  also  would  better 
accommodate  product  that  might  be 


produced  by  applying  current 
mechanical  deboning  technology  to 
whole  carcasses  or  parts  from  which 
most  of  the  skeletal  muscle  has  not  first 
been  removed  by  hand  deboning  and 
that,  therefore,  should  have  a  lower 
bone  content. 

As  to  those  products  in  which  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  meeting 
maximum  fat  and  minimum  protein 
content  requirements  is  permitted,  a 
primary  reason  for  limiting  usage  level  is 
to  prevent  potential  health  and  safety 
problems  by  controlling  hard  bone 
content.  Livestock  bone  has  a  higher 
fluoride  and  lead  content  than  hand 
deboned  meat.  42  FR  54437,  54440.  The 
limit  is  stated  in  terms  of  calcium 
content  not  because  of  concern  about 
the  presence  of  calcium,  which  is  an 
essential  nutrient,  but  because  calcium 
analyses  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
bone  content  and  there  is  a  significant 
positive  correlation  between  the  calcium 
content  and  the  fluoride  or  lead  content 
of  livestock  bone.  43  FR  26416,  26419, 
26420.  In  its  evaluation  of  the  safety  of 
mechanically  processed  product  in 
terms  of  increased  mineral  consumption, 
the  Panel  assumed  that  such  product 
would  constitute  20  percent  of  the  meat 
block.  42  FR  54437,  54440.  Thus,  while 
the  Department  also  was  concerned 
about  maintining  the  sensory  qualities 
and  overall  expected  characteristics  of 
finished  products — consumer 
satisfaction  characteristics  that  may  be 
evaluated  by  trying  a  product,  its 
decision  to  adopt  these  limits  rested 
primarily  on  its  conclusion  that  use  in 
conformity  with  them  would  not  result 
in  any  health  and  safety  problems.  43  FR 
26416,  26419,  26422. 

The  Department  continues  to  believe 
that  the  total  amount  of  bone,  and  hence 
accompanying  minerals,  should  not 
exceed  the  level  permitted  under  current 
regulations;  but  it  is  now  of  the  view 
that  the  regulations  can  continue  to 
fulfill  this  objective  while  facilitating 
technological  advances  and  product 
innovation.  Therefore,  the  Department  is 
proposing  to  retain  the  0.75  percent 
maximum  limit  on  the  calcium  content 
of  the  mechanically  processed  product 
itself  (9  CFR  319.5(a))  and  the  20  percent 
usage  level  limit  for  product  with  fhat 
amount  of  calcium,  but  to  permit 
progressively  higher  usage  levels  as  a 
product’s  calcium  content  is  reduced  to 
the  point  where  the  amount  of  bone 
would  be  no  higher  than  is  currently 
permitted.  The  proposal  includes  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  use  at  the  100 
percent  level:  if  a  product's  bone  content 
were  only  one-fifth  of  the  maximum 
permitted  (i.e.,  0.15  percent  calcium), 
five  times  as  much  product  could  be 
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used  because  the  total  bone  content 
would  be  no  higher  than  if  product 
containing  the  maximum  amount  of 
bone  were  used  at  the  20  percent  level 
(i.e.,  0.15  percent  calcium  in  100  percent 
of  the  livestock  and  poultry  product 
portion  equals  0.75  percent  calcium  in  20 
percent  of  that  product  portion). 
However,  the  Department  believes  that 
far  more  modest  reductions  are  to  be 
expected  (e.g.,  if  calcium  content  were 
four-fifths  of  the  maximum,  or  0.60 
percent,  use  could  increase  to  five- 
fourths  of  the  current  level,  or  25  percent 
of  the  livestock  and  poultry  product 
portion). 

The  proposed  provision  (9  CFR 
319.6(b)  as  amended)  would  establish 
four  different  use  level  limits  (100,  50,  25, 
and  20  percent)  and  tie  those  limits  to 
four  maximums  on  calcium  content  (0.15, 
0.30,  0.60,  and  0.75  percent,  respectively). 
(It  also  would  provide  for  the  possibility 
that  both  product  meeting  maximum  fat 
and  minimum  protein  requirements  and 
product  for  processing  may  be  used  in  a 
single  formulation  by  basing  the 
restriction  on  use  level  on  their 
combined  calcium  content  in  such 
situations.)  The  proposed  limits  are 
intended  to  provide  a  set  of 
administratively  feasible  cut-offs  for 
determining  the  amount  of  product  that 
may  be  used  in  a  particular  formulation. 
The  Department  is  especially  interested 
in  receiving  comments  on  the  particular 
limits  it  is  proposing.  Do  they  include  a 
sufficient  number  of  alternatives, 
particularly  for  small  reductions  in  bone 
content;  or,  for  example,  should  cut-offs 
of  30  and  40  percent  of  the  livestock  and 
poultry  product  portion  be  added? 

Persons  commenting  on  the  proposal 
also  should  be  aware  of  why  the 
Department  is  not  proposing  to  use  the 
restriction  suggested  in  the  PCMA-AMI 
petition;  a  0.25  percent  maximum 
calcium  content  in  the  meat  portion  of 
finished  products.  The  petition  does  not 
explain  how  this  level  was  selected.  As 
PCMA  and  AMI  are  not  requesting  an 
increase  in  the  current  0.75  percent  limit 
on  the  calcium  content  of  the  product 
itself,  the  Department  does  not  know 
why  they  selected  0.25  percent  rather 
than  0.15  percent  calcium,  the  level  that 
the  Department  is  proposing  to  permit  in 
conjunction  with  the  maximum  potential 
use  level  of  100  percent.  It  is  possible 
that  the  petitioners  intended  this  higher 
level  to  reflect  the  possibility  that 
calcium  will  be  contributed  by 
ingredients  in  addition  to  those 
produced  by  mechanically  deboning 
livestock  carcasses  (e.g.,  product 
produced  by  mechanically  deboning 
poultry  carcasses).  While  this  may,  in 
fact,  happen  in  a  particular  formulation, 


the  Department's  interest  is  not  in 
restricting  calcium  content  perse.  As  is 
explained  above,  calcium  content  is 
employed  as  a  measure  of  bone  content, 
and  the  particular  calcium  limit  used 
reflects  determinations  about  the 
maximum  amount  of  bone  and 
accompanying  minerals  associated  with 
that  limit  in  product  manufactured  by 
mechanically  deboning  livestock 
carcasses.  Such  determinations  are  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  other 
ingredients.  Therefore,  the  Department 
believes  that  the  calcium  content 
restriction  should  be  based  solely  on  the 
calcium  contribution  of  the 
mechanically  processed  product 
regulated  by  these  provisions.  This 
approach  also  seems  necessary  to 
assuring  the  validity  of  the  premise 
underlying  the  Department’s  proposal  to 
permit  higher  use  levels:  the  livestock 
bone  content  of  no  finished  meat  food 
product  would  be  any  higher  than  is 
permitted  under  existing  regulations. 

So  long  as  this  limit  on  bone  content  is 
maintained,  it  does  not  appear  that 
permitting  increases  in  the  use  levels  of 
product  meeting  maximum  fat  and 
minimum  protein  content  requirements 
would  present  any  health  or  safety 
problems.  However,  the  Department  is 
interested  in  receiving  comments  on  this 
question.  For  example,  increases  in  the 
levels  of  mechanically  processed 
product  might  be  accompanied  by 
increases  in  the  levels  of  bone  marrow 
in  meat  food  products.  In  the 
Department’s  prior  rulemaking,  concern 
was  expressed  that  if  the  bone  marrow 
content  of  MP(S)P  were  significant,  the 
products’s  nucleic  acid  content  might  be 
higher  than  that  found  in  meat  and  such 
an  increase  could  have  serious  health 
implications  for  gout  sufferers.  43  FR 
26416,  26419.  Nucleic  acids — 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  and 
ribonucleic  acid  (RNA) —  are  the  major 
source  of  purines  in  the  diet.  High  purine 
intakes  may  increase  blood  and  urine 
uric  acid  levels  and  exacerbate  gout  and 
other  conditions  (e.g.,  uric  acid  stones) 
in  sensitive  individuals  who  have  either 
a  reduced  ability  to  excrete  uric  acid  or 
an  increased  endogenous  production  of 
uric  acid.  During  the  prior  rulemaking, 
one  researcher  commented  that  the 
purine  content  of  MP(S)P  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  meat,  but  he  did  not 
provide  supporting  data  and  product 
content  was  not  otherwise  established. 
43  FR  26416,  26419.  Since  that  time,  the 
Department  has  received  limited  data 
from  researchers  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  which  indicate  that 
the  total  purine  content  of  MP(S)P  made 
from  older,  female  cattle  is  no  higher 
than  the  purine  content  of  beef  muscle 


(W.  C.  Weir  and  A.  J.  Clifford, 

University  of  California,  Davis, 
Department  of  Nutrition,  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science, 
personal  communication,  1978).  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  research  by 
the  same  scientists  and  by  the 
Department’s  Science  and  Education 
Administration  (L  L  Young  .Journal  of 
Food  Science,  45: 1064, 1980)  which 
found  that  the  purine  contents  of  hand 
deboned  chicken  and  product  made  by 
mechanically  deboning  chicken 
carcasses  are  similar. 

Based  on  a  review  of  these  data,  it 
"  appears  to  the  Department  that  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  in 
formulating  meat  food  products  in 
compliance  with  the  current  or  proposed 
regulations  would  not  present  an 
increased  risk  for  gout  sufferers  or  other 
hyperuricemic  individuals.  The 
Department  is  aware,  however,  that 
researchers  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  have  reported  nucleic  acid 
levels  in  MP(S)P  which  are  several  times 
higher  than  those  found  in  beef  muscle, 
principally  due  to  their  finding  increased 
levels  of  DNA  (P.  Arasu,  et  al.  Journal 
of  Food  Science,  46: 1114, 1981).  This 
research  is  difficult  to  interpret  because 
it  does  not  address  purine  content  and 
because  it  found  ratios  of  DNA  to  RNA 
in  beef  bone  marrow  and  muscle  of  10.5 
and  3.8  respectively,  whereas  other 
research  findings  indicate  that  ratios  of 
1.3  to  1.8  in  bone  marrow  (Altman  and 
Ditmer,  Biology  Data  Book,  Vol.  1, 
FASEB,  1972)  and  1.0  or  less  in  muscle 
(Munro  and  Gray,  Compar.  Biochem. 
Physiol.,  28:897, 1969)  are  to  be 
expected.  In  view  of  this  research  and 
the  limited  data  currently  available,  the 
Department  is  interested  in  receiving 
further  data  and  comments  on  the 
relative  purine  and  nucleic  acid  contents 
of  meat  and  mechnaically  processed 
product. 

One  final  proposed  revision  of  the 
current  regulations  should  be  noted.  The 
proposal  would  delete  the  first  sentence 
of  §  319.6(a)  of  the  regulations  (9  CFR 
319.6(a)),  which  cross  references  the 
MP(S)P  labeling  requirements  (9  CFR 
317.2(j)(13)).  The  Department  is 
proposing  this  change  to  simplify  the 
regulation  because  it  believes  the 
sentence  to  be  unnecessary.  Finished 
meat  food  products  containing  MP(S)P 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  all 
relevant  labeling  requirements. 

4.  Finished  Product  Definitions  and 
Standards 

Adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  MP(S)P  regulations 
would  necessitate  only  one  change  in 
the  definitions  and  standards  of  identity 
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or  composition  for  finished  meat  food 
products  in  Part  319  of  the  regulations  (9 
CFR  Part  319}:  the  name  “Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product”  would 
have  to  he  replaced  by  the  new  product 
name  m  each  erf  the  regulations  which 
states  that  MP(S)P  may  be  used  as  an 
ingredient  (9  CFR  319.15(c),  319.104(f), 
319.105(b)(10),  319.141-319.144, 
319.145(aKlH3),  3iai80(aHc),  319.182, 
319.260,  319.261, 319.280,  319.281(a)(1), 
319.300-319302,  319.303(b)(9),  319.304- 
319.307,  319311,  319.312, 319.600(a)  and 
(b),  319.760(a),  and  319.782).  However,  in 
view  of  its  proposal  to  establish  a 
category  of  product  for  processing  to  be 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  finished  meat 
food  products  with  limits  on  their  total 
fat  content,  the  Department  believes 
that  an  additional  change  is  appropriate 
in  the  definitions  and  standards  for 
fresh  pork  sausage  (9  CFR  319.141), 
breakfast  sausage  (9  CFR  319.143), 
whole  hog  sausage  (9  CFR  319.144),  and 
smoked  pork  sausage  (the  smoked 
version  of  fresh  pork  sausage)  (9  CFR 
319.160),  four  products  in  which  use  of 
MP(S)P  currently  is  permitted. 

Each  of  the  regulations  covering  these 
meat  food  products  contains  a  provision 
designed  to  limit  fat  content:  they  may 
not  be  made  with  any  lot  of  product 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  contains  more 
than  50  percent  trinunable  fat  (i.e-,  fat 
that  can  be  removed  by  thorough, 
practicable  trimming  and  sorting).  These 
controls  operate  on  ingoing  ingredients, 
and  not  the  total  fat  content  of  finished 
products;  and  they  require  the  visual 
evaluation  of  solid  pieces  of  meat,  and 
thus  obviously  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
highly  comminuted  product  produced  by 
mechanical  deboning.  Therefore,  they  do 
not  meet  the  Department’s  proposed 
criteria  for  meat  food  products  in  which 
mechanically  processed  product  for 
processing  could  be  used. 

The  Department  is  proposing  to 
amend  these  regulations  so  that  its 
criteria  are  met  because  it  believes  that 
with  a  minor  modification,  fresh  pork 
sausage,  breakfast  sausage,  whole  hog 
sausage,  and  smoked  pork  sausage  are 
appropriate  candidates  for  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  for 
processing.  The  proposed  amendments 
would  replace  the  50  percent  trimmable 
fat  limit  with  a  50  percent  maximum 
limit  on  the  analytical  fate  content  of  the 
finished  product  The  Department 
believes  that  this  level  is  appropriate  for 
a  finished  product  made  with  product 
containing  no  more  than  50  percent 
trimmable  fat  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
ingoing  ingredients.  However,  it 
recognizes  that  a  SO  percent  maximum 
may  constitute  a  small  reduction  in  the 
current  fat  content  of  at  least  some  of 


the  meat  food  products  covered  by  these 
regulations.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly 
interested  in  receiving  comments  on  the 
proposed  limit. 

5.  Labeling 

(a)  The  product. — There  currently  are 
no  special  labeling  requirements  for 
MP(S)P  itself.  When  the  product  bears  a 
label,  that  label  must  conform  to  the 
general  requirements  in  the  regulations 
(see  9  CFR  Part  317).  Until  now,  the 
Department  has  not  seen  the  need  for 
special  requirements  because  with  one 
category  of  standardized  product 
subject  to  a  unitary  use  limitation,  no 
particular  compliance  problems  are 
presented:  MP(S)P  either  may  or  may 
not  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a 
particular  meat  food  product;  and  if  its 
use  is  permitted,  it  may  constitute  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  livestock 
and  poultry  product  portion.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  change 
this  situation  by  establishing  two 
categories  of  product,  one  of  which 
could  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  more 
meat  food  products  than  the  other  and, 
at  least  potentially,  at  higher  levels.  The 
Department  believes  that  if  such 
changes  are  adopted,  additional  labeling 
is  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with 
their  provisions  and  thereby  prevent  the 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
finished  meat  food  products. 

The  objective  of  the  proposed  labeling 
requirements  (9  CFR  317.2(0(13)  (i)  as 
ameded)  is  to  identify  clearly  those 
characteristics  which  affect  use  of  the 
product,  and  thereby  enable  the 
Department  to  enforce  the  amended  use 
limitations,  while  imposing  the  least 
possible  burden.  It  appears  to  the 
Department  that  dais  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  labeling  that  would 
result  in  the  most  restricted  use 
contemplated  by  the  regulations  unless 
affirmative  action  is  taken  to  label  the 
product  otherwise.  Therefore,  the 
proposed  provision  would  require  the 
product's  name  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  phrase  “for 
processing”  unless  the  establishment  is 
representing  that  the  product  contains 
not  less  than  14  percent  protein  and  not 
more  than  30  percent  fat;  and  such 
product  would  be  deemed  to  have  a 
calcium  content  of  0.75  percent  unless 
the  establishment  represents  that  it  has 
a  different  calcium  content  by  qualifying 
the  product’s  name  with  a  phrase  to  this 
effect. 

(b)-(d)  Finished  meat  food  products. — 
In  addition  to  its  obligation  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  meat  food  products, 
the  Department  is  responsible  for 
assuring  that  they  are  not  misbranded 
and  they  are  properly  labeled.  The 
Department  fulfills  this  responsibility  by 


reviewing  product  labels  to  make  sure 
that  they  comply  with  the  general  and 
product-specific  requirements  in  the 
regulations  and  that  they  are  not 
otherwise  false  or  misleading.  In  such 
reviews,  one  of  the  basic  questions  is 
whether  or  not  a  label  bears  suffeient 
information  to  identify  the  product  and 
its  characteristics  adequately  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  similar  products.  To 
answer  this  question,  the  Department 
considers  many  factors,  including  the 
types  and  amounts  of  ingredients  the 
product  contains,  the  comparability  of 
the  product  to  ones  already  on  the 
market,  and  the  experiences  and 
expectations  consumers  will  bring  to  the 
product  and  its  label.  These  factors 
frequently  do  not  present  black  and 
white  distinctions:  products  often  are 
not  as  different  as  apples  and  oranges; 
and  consumers  have  different 
backgrounds,  interests,  knowledge,  and 
needs.  Therefore,  the  Department  must 
exercise  its  judgment  based  on  its 
accumlated  experience  and  the 
information  available. 

In  its  prior  rulemaking,  the 
Department  was  confronted  with  two 
issues  regaring  the  labeling  appropriate 
for  meat  food  products  containing 
MP(S)P:  (1)  whether  the  product 
resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  and  removal  process  should 
be  subsumed  within  a  genertic  species 
delcaration  in  ingredients  statements 
(e.g.,  “beef’)  or  whether  it  should  be 
listed  separately  in  its  proper  order  of 
predominance  and  (2)  assuming  it  is 
declared  as  a  distinctive  ingredient, 
whether  supplementary  information 
should  be  provided  and,  if  so,  what  type 
of  information  is  appropriate  and  how 
should  it  be  presented.  The 
disagreement  surrounding  the  first 
labeling  issue  centered  on  the  basic 
charateristics  and  nature  of  the  product 
resulting  from  the  mechanical 
separation  and  removal  process.  Once  it 
was  determined  that  this  product  cannot 
be  regarded  as  falling  within  the 
category  of  food  traditionally  defined  as 
“meat"  and  that  it  should  be  defined  as 
a  distinctive,  standardized  ingredient, 
the  appropriate  resolution  of  this  issue 
was  clear:  the  product  should  be 
declared,  by  the  name  specified  in  its 
definition  and  standard,  in  the 
ingredient  statements  of  meat  food 
products  in  which  it  is  used.  CNI  v.  Butz, 
supra;  43  FR  26416,  26420-21;  9  CFR 
317.2  (c)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (f)(1). 

As  this  document  indicates,  the 
Department  continues  to  believe  that 
mechanioally  processed  product  differs 
materially  from  “meat”  in  its 
composition  and  consistency  and  that 
the  characteristics,  production,  and  use 
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of  such  product  should  be  subject  to 
regulatory  definition  and 
standardization.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
listed  separately  in  ingredient 
statements  in  accordance  with  the 
general  labeling  requirements  for  meat 
food  products  and  in  light  of  consumers’ 
interest  in  knowing  each  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  foods  they  purchase. 
However,  because  the  general  labeling 
regulations  already  require  a  separate 
declaration  of  this  product  (9  CFR  317.2 
(c)  (1)  and  (2)  and  (f)(1)),  repeating  this 
requirement  in  the  product-specific 
regulation  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13))  is 
unnecessary.  Consequently,  the 
Department  is  proposing  to  delete  as 
redundant  the  reference  to  ingredient 
statement  declarations  in  §  317.2(j)(13) 
of  the  regulations  (9  CFR  317.2(j)(13)). 

The  resolution  of  the  second  labeling 
issue  was  far  more  controversial  in  1978. 
and  it  continues  to  be  so  today. 

Decisions  about  the  need  for 
supplementary  labeling  information  on 
products  containing  MP(S)P  require 
difficult  factual  and  policy  judgments.  In 
the  prior  rulemaking,  the  Administrator 
reviewed  the  available  information  and 
concluded  that  (1)  MP(S)P  is  unique  and 
not  an  expected  ingredient  and  (2)  the 
need  of  some  individuals  to  limit  their 
intake  of  calcium  is  an  important 
consideration.  On  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  the  Department  promulgated 
regulations  requiring  that  the  names  of 
finished  meat  food  products  containing 
MP(S)P  be  qualified  by  two  phrases,  one 
to  indicate  die  presence  of  this 
ingredient  and  a  second  to  indicate  the 
maximum  powdered  bone  content  of  the 
finished  product.  43  FR  26418,  26420. 

The  Department  has  reviewed  and 
reevaluated  these  requirements  in  light 
of  3  years  of  experience  with  the  MP(S)P 
regulations,  the  information 
accompanying  the  PCMA-AMI  petition, 
and  its  current  labeling  policies.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  believes  that  by 
modifying  the  present  requirements,  it 
can  reduce  their  burden  and  remove 
possible  derogatory  implications  about 
products  containing  MP(S)P  while 
continuing  to  assure  that  such  products 
are  accurately  and-adequately  labeled. 
Therefore,  the  Department  is  proposing 
to  amend  the  regulations  as  follows:  (1) 
The  requirement  that  the  names  of  all 
finished  products  containing 
mechanically  processed  product  must  be 
qualified  to  indicate  its  presence  would 
be  deleted:  however,  the  need  for 
retaining  such  a  requirement  in 
particular  situations  will  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  in 
this  rulemaking.  (2)  The  requirement 
that  the  names  of  all  finished  products 
containing  mechanically  processed 


product  must  be  qualified  to  indicate 
their  powdered  bone  content  would  be 
replaced  with  a  requirement  that  their 
labels  declare  calcium  content 
whenever  the  amount  so  declared  would 
be  different  than  the  amount  that  would 
be  declared  if  a  particular  finished 
product  contained  only  hand  deboned 
ingredients;  and  alternative  approaches 
to  serving  the  needs  of  calcium-sensitive 
individuals  will  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  information  submitted  in  this 
rulemaking. 

It  now  appears  to  the  Department  that 
requiring  the  names  of  all  finished 
products  to  be  qualified  by  a  phrase 
indicating  the  presence  of  mechanically 
processed  product  places  undue 
emphasis  on  a  single  ingredient  even  if, 
as  the  Department  concluded  in  1978, 
this  ingredient  is  unexpected  and 
unique.  The  mere  fact  that  an  ingredient 
is  new  means  that  its  presence  in 
existing  products  may  not  be  expected 
by  at  least  some  consumers.  However,  it 
need  not  mean  that  its  inclusion  always 
has  to  be  noted  in  a  product  name 
qualifier.  Such  an  approach  simply  does 
not  appear  to  be  feasible  in  an  era  when 
advances  in  food  technology  regularly 
result  in  the  modifications  of  existing 
product  formulations  to  include  new 
forms  of  ingredients,  or  even  totally  new 
ingredients.  The  mechanical  deboning 
technology  has  made  possible  the 
introduction  of  a  new  form  of  livestock 
product.  The  unique  properties  of  this 
product  distinguish  it  from  the  livestock 
product  “meat”  produced  by  traditional 
hand  deboning  techniques;  and  these 
properties,  along  with  other  factors,  are 
the  basis  for  the  Department’s  decision 
to  subject  the  characteristics, 
manufacture,  and  uses  of  this  new 
product  to  regulatory  controls. 

Having  taken  these  actions  and 
required  that  mechanically  processed 
product  be  separately  listed  in 
ingredient  statements,  the  Department 
believes  it  should  go  further  and  require 
that  this  product's  presence  always  be 
repeated  in  a  prominent  statement 
qualifying  finished  product  names  only 
if  its  use  always  significantly  alters  the 
basic  identity  of  the  meat  food  products 
in  which  it  is  included  as  an  ingredient 
The  Department  no  longer  believes  it 
can  justify  a  finding  that  the  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product  always 
has  such  a  significant  effect.  In  1978,  the 
Department  determined  that 
mechanically  processed  product  can, 
subject  to  regulatory  restrictions,  be 
used  as  “meat”  in  the  formulation  of 
meat  food  products.  If  mechanically 
processed  product  is  used  properly,  the 
sensory  characteristics  of  finished 
products  should  not  be  adversely 


affected.  The  mere  possibility  of  such 
negative  effects  (for  example,  as  a  result 
of  including  a  particular  type  of 
mechanically  procesed  product  at  a 
level  which  is  inappropriate  in  certain 
formulations)  does  not  distinguish  the 
use  of  mechanically  processed  product 
from  a  number  of  other  ingredient 
modifications  which  do  not  trigger 
special  labeling  requirements.  In  those 
cases,  full  ingredient  information  in 
combination  with  marketplace  forces 
are  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  finished 
product  qualities  consumers  can 
perceive  and  evaluate.  Consumers  who 
believe  particular  ingredients  adversely 
affect  product  characteristics,  or  who 
wish  to  avoid  particular  ingredients  for 
any  other  reason,  can  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  this  declaration. 

Informrtion  on  the  levels  at  which 
mechanically  processed  product  is  likely 
to  be  used  also  makes  it  difficult  to 
conclude  that  its  inclusion  always 
significantly  alters  the  identity  of 
finished  products.  According  to  Drs. 
Bullock  and  Ward,  industry  members 
generally  use  mechanically  processed 
pork  and  beef  at  the  5  to  15  percent  and 
10  to  15  percent  levels,  respectively;  and 
they  concluded  that  the  usage  level 
would  be  5  to  10  percent  of  the  meat 
block  in  most  processed  products 
(although  it  might  be  as  high  as  100 
percent  in  some  products  if  this  were 
permitted  by  the  regulations).  In  other 
words,  mechanically  processed  product 
usually  would  be  a  relatively  minor 
livestock  product  ingredient  Yet  under 
the  existing  regulation,  its  presence 
always  would  be  given  more  labeling 
prominence  than  other  livestock 
product(s)  used  in  the  formulation.  This 
appears  to  the  Department  to  be  a 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  a  single 
ingredient. 

The  Department  is  concerned  as  well 
about  the  possiblity  that  the  additional 
declaration  may  confuse,  or  even 
mislead,  consumers  about  the 
characteristics  and  quality  of  finished 
meat  food  products  and  could  have  the 
unintended  consequence  of  discouraging 
the  purchase  of  products  that  consumers 
would  find  satisfactory.  For  example, 
according  to  Market  Research  Services, 
focus  group  participants  reacting  to  a 
label  for  a  chili  product  felt  that  it 
contained  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
(MPBP)  and  began  to  wonder  what  was 
wrong  with  MPBP  that  would  require  its 
being  labeled  in  such  large  letters;  and 
the  consensus  of  the  participants  was 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  MPBP  if  the  government  requires 
this  type  of  labeling.  Market  Research 
Services  also  reported  that  the  majority 
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of  die  participants  felt  it  was 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
mechanically  processed  product  in  a 
qualifying  phrase  if  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it,  but  it  should  be 
emphasized  if  the  product  is  not  safe  or 
nutritious  or  if  it  denotes  an  inferior 
finished  product  Thus,  Market  Research 
Service’s  report  indicates  that 
consumers  may  draw  unwarranted 
conclusions  from  the  labeling  currently 
required.  Other,  nonlabeling  regulations 
assure  that,  as  used,  mechanically 
processed  product  is  safe  for  the  general 
population  and  that  the  nutritional 
quality  of  finished  meat  food  products  is 
protected;  and  available  information 
does  not  appear  to  support  a  conclusion 
that  the  mere  inclusion  of  mechanically 
processed  product  as  an  ingredient  in 
those  meat  food  products  in  which  its 
use  is  permitted  necessarily  makes  all 
such  products  inferior  to  afl  other, 
similar  ones  in  which  mechanically 
processed  product  is  not  used. 

The  Department  does  recognize, 
however,  that  there  may  be  situations  in 
which  the  use  of  mechanically 
processed  product  or  its  use  at  certain 
levels  can  be  shown  to  alter  the  basic 
identity  of  meat  food  products 
significantly.  In  such  cases  the  failure  to 
qualify  finished  product  names  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  mechanically 
processed  product  may  be  false  or 
misleading.  Therefore,  the  Department 
may  retain  this  requirement  for 
particular  uses  of  mechanically 
processed  product  if  data,  views,  and 
arguments  submitted  during  the 
comment  period  provide  a  basis  for 
differentiating  among  types  of  meat  food 
products  and  concluding  that  the  failure 
to  include  such  a  qualifying  phrase  may 
be  false  or  misleading  in  certain 
situations.  Persons  commenting  on  this 
issue  should  be  aware  that  the 
Department  is  especially  interested  in 
submissions  which  address  what  the 
Department  believes  to  be  the  primary 
concern — the  quality  and  characteristics 
of  finished  meat  food  products. 

The  final  labeling  provision 
promulgated  by  the  Department  in  1978 
requires  that  the  names  of  all  meat  food 
products  made  with  MP(S)P  be  further 
qualified  to  indicate  the  amount  {by 
percent)  of  powdered  bone  they  contain. 
This  provision  is  unlike  the  other 
labeling  requirements  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  persons 
with  a  particular  health  problem  rather 
than  those  of  the  general  population.  In 
reviewing  the  health  and  safety  aspects 
of  mechanically  processed  product,  the 
Panel  found  that  the  amount  of  calcium 
that  the  product  would  add  to  the  diet 
could  not  be  considered  hazardous  for 


most  people;  in  fact,  a.  slight  benefit 
might  be  expected,  especially  for 
persons  whose  customary  intake  of  this 
essential  nutrient  falls  below  the 
Recommended  Daily  Allowance. 
However,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  may  require  a  low  calcium 
intake  for  medical  reasons.  These 
persons  are  calcium  hyperabsorbers, 
and  they  are  Kkely  to  be  under  medical 
supervision  to  limit  their  calcium 
intakes.  The  Panel’s  findings  and  many 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulations 
convinced  the  Administrator  that  this 
health  problem  was  an  important 
consideration  which  should  be 
addressed  by  supplementary  labeling 
information.  43  FR  26416,  26420. 

The  Department  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  population.  However, 
after  reevaluating  the  method  it  chose  to 
address  this  concern,  the  Department  is 
proposing  to  replace  the  qualifying 
phrase  on  powdered  bone  content  with 
information  on  calcium  content  The 
Department  believes  that  this  approach 
would  more  directly  and  effectively 
notify  persons  chi  calcium-restricted 
diets  and  that  it  would  do  so  without  the 
negative  effects  that  the  current 
language  appears  to  have  on  the 
evaluation  of  such  products  by  the 
general  population.  As  a  result  of  its 
review,  the  Department  also  believes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
calcium  content  information  on  the 
labels  of  all  finished  products  made  with 
MP(S)P  and  that  it  should  consider 
alternative  approaches  to  the  current 
and  proposed  labeling  requirements. 

In  its  prior  rulemaking,  the 
Department  focused  on  the  fact  that 
inclusion  of  MP(S)P  results  in  the 
addition  of  a  new  ingredient 
component — powdered  bone.  The 
Department  now  believes  that 
information  directly  addressing  the 
effects  of  including  mechanically 
processed  product  on  the  composition  of 
meat  food  products  is  a  more 
appropriate  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
calcium-sensitive  individuals.  The 
proposed  provision  (9  CFR  317,2(j)(13)(ii) 
as  amended)  would  require  that  the 
amount  of  calcium,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  U.S.  Recommended 
Dally  Allowance  (U.S.  RDA)  in  a 
serving,  be  stated  on  the  label  of  a  meat 
food  product  containing  mechanically 
processed  product  whenever  such 
amount  would  differ  from  the  amount 
that  would  be  stated  if  the  meat  food 
product  contained  only  hand  deboned 
ingredients.  The  Department  believes 
that  nutrition  labeling  is  the  most 
approriate  place  for  nutrient  content 
information.  Therefore,  the  proposal 


would  require  that  the  calcium 
declaration  appear  as  part  of  any 
nutrition  labeling  that  a  meat  food 
product  bears.  However,  many  meat 
food  products  do  not  bear  nutrition 
labeling,  and  the  Department  continues 
to  ascribe  to  its  1978  conclusion  that  the 
issue  of  when  nutrition  labeling  should 
be  required  is  broader  than  the  subject 
of  this  rulemaking.  43  FR  26416,  26421. 
Therefore,  the  proposal  would  provide 
for  an  alternative  declaration:  if  a  meat 
food  product  bears  no  nutrition  labeling 
information,  the  calcium  declaration 
would  appear  in  immediate  conjunction 
with  the  ingredients  list  as  part  of  a 
prominent  statement  which  includes  the 
serving  size  (i.e.,  the  quantity  of  food) 
used  in  determining  the  amount  present 
(e.g.,  “a  2  ounce  serving  of  this  product 
contains  4  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  of 
calcium”). 

Under  the  proposal,  the  procedures 
and  rules  for  determining  and 
expressing  the  amount  of  calcium  in  a 
serving  of  a  product  would  be  the  ones 
used  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  {FDA)  in  its  nutrition 
labeling  program  (21  CFR  101.9  (b)(1), 
(c)(7)  (i)  and  (iv),  and  (e)),  as  referenced 
in  the  proposed  amendment.  FDA’s 
regulations  require,  among  other  things, 
that  calcium  content  be  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  US.  RDA  in  2  percent 
increments  up  to  and  including  die  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  level,  in  5 
percent  of  the  ULS.  RDA  level,  and  in  10 
percent  increments  above  die  50  percent 
increments  above  10  percent  and  up  to 
and  including  the  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
RDA  level;  and  they  permit  the  presence 
of  amounts  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
U.S.  RDA  to  be  indicated  by  a  zero  or  by 
an  asterisked  statement  which  explains 
that  less  than  2  percent  is  present  (with 
1  gram  (g)  of  calcium  being  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA)  (21  CFR 
101.9(c)(7)). 

The  Department  is  proposing  to 
reference  these  portions  of  FDA's 
nutrition  labeling  requirements  because 
they  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
meat  food  products  covered  by  its 
regulations.  In  particular,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  increment 
levels  for  expressing  calcium  content 
are  reasonable  and  would  assure  that 
where  the  inclusion  of  ingredients 
manufactured  by  mechanical  deboning 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  meat 
food  products’  calcium  content  calcium 
content  would  be  stated;  but  where  their 
contributions  are  relatively  minor,  it 
need  not  be.  Hie  2,  5,  and  10  percent  of 
the  U.S.  RDA  increment  levels  would 
operate  as  follows:  where  the  amount  of 
calcium  that  would  be  declared  if  a 
product  were  made  solely  with  hand 
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deboned  ingredients  is  no  greater  than 
10  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA,  increments 
of  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA — or  20 
milligrams  (mg)  of  calcium — would 
mean  that  relatively  small  calcium 
increases  would  result  in  calcium 
content  being  stated;  but  where  such  a 
meat  food  product  contains  greater 
amounts  of  calcium,  increments  of  5  or 
10  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA  would  mean 
that  greater  increases  would  be 
necessary  before  calcium  content  would 
have  to  be  stated.  The  use  of  2  percent 
per  serving  as  the  minimum  amount  to 
be  declared  as  a  percentage  of  the  U  S. 
RDA  also  means  that  calcium  content 
need  not  be  stated  where  small  amounts 
of  mechanically  processed  product  are 
used  in  a  meat  food  product  that 
otherwise  contains  almost  no  calcium. 
For  example,  the  maximum  calcium 
content  of  mechanically  processed 
product  made  from  cattle  or  swine  is 
0.75  percent,  which  is  equivalent  to  7.5 
mg  per  gram  of  product.  If  this  product 
were  used  to  fulfill  5  percent  of  a 
minimum  12  percent  meat  requirement 
in  a  meat  food  product  with  a  serving 
size  of  200  g,  the  mechanically 
processed  product  would  constitute  0.6 
percent,  or  1.2  g,  of  the  total  product; 
and  its  maximum  calcium  contribution 
would  be  9  mg,  or  only  0.9  percent  of  the 
U.S.  RDA.  This  amount  would  not  have 
to  be  declared. 

Thus,  the  proposed  provision 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
mechanically  processed  product  which 
may  be  used  can  vary  widely  across  a 
broad  range  of  different  types  of  meat 
food  products  with  very  different 
ingredients.  It  would  take  these 
divergent  situations  into  accouht  by 
recognizing  the  diluting  effect  that  may 
occur  when  mechanically  processed 
product  is  mixed  with  other  ingredients 
in  the  formulation  of  a  finished  meat 
food  product.  The  Department  believes 
that  there  may  be  an  additional 
situation  in  which  calcium  content  need 
not  be  stated:  where  the  calcium  content 
of  a  meat  food  product  is  high  enough 
that  such  product  already  is 
inappropriate  for  persons  on  calcium- 
restricted  diets  even  if  ho  mechanically 
deboned  ingredients  are  used. 

Therefore,  it  is  specifically  soliciting 
comments  on  whether  such  a  level  can 
be  defined. 

The  Department  also  is  particularly 
interested  in  receiving  comments  on  its 
proposal  that  in  determining  whether  or 
not  calcium  content  must  be  stated,  the 
meat  food  product  in  question  should  be 
compared  with  one  which  contains  no 
ingredients  produced  by  mechanical 
deboning,  thereby  taking  into  account 
the  potential  calcium  contribution  of 


product  produced  by  mechanically 
deboning  poultry  carcasses.  This 
approach  appears  apppropriate  becasue 
it  is  the  use  of  the  machanical  deboning 
technology  which  results  in  an 
unexpected  increase  in  the  calcium 
content  of  meat  food  products;  an  it  is 
the  failure  to  be  notified  of  the 
unanticipated  additional  calcium  that 
results  when  traditional  hand  deboned 
livestock  ingredients  are  replaced  by 
ingredients  produced  with  this 
technology  that  may  mislead  persons  on 
calcium-restricted  diets.  See  CNI  v. 

Butz,  supra. 

Persons  commenting  on  this  aspect  of 
the  proposal  also  should  be  aware  of 
why  the  Department  is  not  proposing  to 
use  the  alternative  to  nutrition  labeling 
suggested  in  the  PCMA-AMI  petition: 
stating  calcium  content  in  the  ingredient 
statement  itself.  The  petition  does  not 
explain  how  such  a  calcium  content 
statement  would  be  expressed,  but  the 
model  label  used  in  the  PCMA- 
sponsored  consumer  research  by  Market 
Research  Services  includes  the 
information  as  a  statement  of  the 
percentage  of  the  mechanically 
processed  ingredient  that  is  calcium — 
“INGREDIENTS:  Beef,  Mechanically 
Processed  Beef  contains  up  to  0.13 
percent  Calcium,  Water,  Com  Syrup, 
Salt,  Flavoring,  Dextrose,  Sodium 
Ascorbate  (Vitamin  C),  Sodium  Nitrite” 
(Exhibit  5d).  The  Department  does  not 
believe  that  this  type  of  declaration 
would  be  appropriate.  The  proportion  of 
a  mechanically  processed  product  that 
is  composed  of  calcium  does  not  appear 
to  be  useful  information  where  the 
public  does  not  know  the  amount  of 
such  product  contained  in  a  serving  of  a 
finished  meat  food  product.  This  type  of 
declaration  also  is  inconsistent  with  the 
way  in  which  calcium  content  generally 
is  stated  on  food  labels — as  the 
percentage  of  the  U.S.  RDA  in  a  serving. 
Therefore,  it  might  confuse  consumers 
about  the  amount  of  calcium  actually 
contributed  by  this  ingredient  (e.g., 
where  the  value  declared  would  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  calcium  expressed 
on  a  percentage  of  the  U.S.  RDA  per 
serving  basis).  Calcium  content 
information  could  not  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  RDA  within  the 
ingredient  statement  because  this 
statement  provides  only  a  basic  recipe 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
formulation,  not  the  amounts  of  those 
ingredients  consumed  as  part  of  a 
serving  of  the  finished  meat  food 
product.  Finally,  the  Department 
believes  that  providing  quantitative 
information  on  only  the  mechanically 
processed  product  would  be 
inappropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
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meat  food  product  may  have  a  number 
of  other  of  calcium-containing 
ingredients  (e.g.,  nonfat  dry  milk,  beans). 
Therefore,  such  information  could  not  be 
relied  upon  by  consumers  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  finished  product, 
and  it  could  mislead  diem  into 
disregarding  the  calcium  contribution  of 
other  ingredients. 

It  appears  to  the  Department  that 
because  the  formulations  of  meat  food 
products  can  include  widely  varying 
amounts  of  mechanically  processed 
product  and  other  calcium-containing 
ingredients  and  because  the  calcium 
content  of  mechanically  processed 
product  itself  varies,  the  public  should 
be  provided  with  quantitative 
information  on  the  calcium  content  of 
finished  meat  food  products  made  with 
mechanically  processed  product  Yet  the 
Department  is  concerned  about  the 
burden  its  proposed  resolution  of  this 
issue  may  impose,  particularly  on  small 
businesses.  The  calcium  content 
declaration  is  the  only  requirement  in 
the  current  or  proposed  regulations  that 
would  necessitate  chemical  analyses  of 
finished  products  made  with 
mechanically  processed  ingredients 
(other  requirements  necessitating 
chemical  analyses  are  controlled  at  the 
ingredient  manufacturing  level);  and 
complying  with  this  requirement  might 
require  technical  expertise  that  is 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  some  meat 
food  product  manufacturers  as  well  as 
costs  that  might  discourage  such 
manufacturers  from  using  mechanically 
processed  product.  In  accordance  with 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-354),  these  concerns  led  the 
Department  to  consider  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  regulatory  changes  on 
small  entities  and  the  possibility  that 
alternative  requirements  may 
substantially  accomplish  its  objectives 
while  minimizing  this  impact.  Tlie 
Department’s  analysis  of  these  issues  is 
included  in  its  Preliminary  Regulatory 
Impact  Analysis  (PRIA). 

As  the  PRIA  indicates,  establishments 
may  determine  calcium  content  by 
conducting  tests  in  their  own 
laboratories  or  by  obtaining  testing 
services  horn  private  laboratories.  It 
appears  that  small  businesses  are  less 
likely  than  larger  ones  to  have  adequate 
in-house  testing  facilities  and,  therefore, 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  rely  on 
private  laboratories  for  calcium  content 
information.  While  there  is  wide 
variation  in  the  prices  charged  for 
calcium  analyses,  the  PRIA  estimates 
the  average  cost  at  $20  to  $25  per  test 
Therefore,  for  example,  if  analyses  are 
conducted  once  a  month  at  an  average 
cost  of  $22.50  per  test  the  annual 
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expenditure  for  assuring  the  continuing 
accuracy  of  a  calcium  content 
declaration  would  be  approximately 
$270  per  product.  In  addition,  if  a  meat 
food  product’s  calcium  content  is 
variable  enough  (e.g.,  as  a  result  of 
regular  modifications  in  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
formulation)  to  result  in  different  label 
declarations,  an  establishment  would 
incur  the  costs  of  procuring,  storing,  and 
utilizing  alternative  labels.  Such  costs 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
expenditures  for  label  redesign,  plate 
changes,  and  overhead  and  approval, 
which  can  be  estimated  at  up  to  $500  for 
a  relatively  uncomplicated  label  change 
such  as  this  one.  While  these  costs  do 
not  appear  to  be  high  enough  to  preclude 
even  small  processors  from  using 
machanically  processed  product,  the 
Department  is  aware  that  a  small 
business  might  have  a  lower  volume  of 
product  across  which  to  spread  such 
costs. 

Concern  about  the  potentially  higher 
impact  on  small  businesses  of  requiring 
that  meat  food  product  labels  bear 
quantitative  information  on  calcium 
content  has  led  the  Department  to 
consider  the  following  options  as 
alternatives  to  such  a  declaration:  (1) 
restricting  supplementary  labeling 
information  to  a  parenthetical 
declaration,  in  the  ingredient  statement, 
of  the  fact  that  mechanically  processed 
product  is  a  calcium-containing 
ingredient  (e.g.,  “Ingredients:  Beef, 
Mechanically  Processed  Beef  (a 
calcium-containing  ingredient),  Water, 

*  *  *")  and/or  (2)  relying  on  an 
informational  campaign  about  the 
calcium-containing  characteristic  of 
mechanically  processed  product  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  on  calcium- 
restricted  diets.  While  the  Department 
believes  that  these  alternatives  may 
substantially  achieve  the  objectives  to 
be  served  by  calcium  content 
declarations  on  at  least  some  meat  food 
products,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  their 
potential  viability  requires  up-to-date 
information  on  a  number  of  questions  on 
which  the  Department  is  particularly 
interested  in  receiving  comments. 

The  issues  involved  include  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  population  segment 
for  whom  mechanically  processed 
product’s  calcium  content  may  pose  a 
problem:  How  large  is  this  group?  To 
what  extent  are  such  persons  counselled 
by  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  to  restrict  their  calcium 
intakes  and  how  much  guidance  and 
specific  information  do  such 
professionals  provide?  Do  the  diets 
prescribed  vary  significantly  in  the 
amount  of  calcium  they  permit?  Is  there 


a  level  below  which  calcium  content 
may  be  regarded  as  insignificant  to 
persons  on  such  diets?  Do  such  diets 
preclude  the  use  of  certain  products  or 
products  with  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  calcium? 

The  Department  also  is  interested  in 
receiving  comments  addressing 
consumer  understanding  and  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  the 
alternatives  under  consideration  herein 
as  vehicles  for  providing  adequate, 
nonmisleading  information  and  for 
responding  to  the  health  problems  of 
population  subgroups,  including  the 
usefulness  of  non-labeling  materials  to 
supplement  label  information.Persons 
commenting  on  these  issues  should  be 
aware  that  the  Department’s  proposal  to 
replace  a  declaration  of  the  amount  of 
powdered  bone  in  meat  food  products 
with  a  declaration  of  their  calcium 
content  is  based  in  part  on  information 
indicating  that  the  present  declaration 
may  misinform  the  general  population 
about  the  characteristics  of  meat  food 
products  made  with  mechanically 
processed  product.  When  Market 
Research  Services  asked  focus  group 
participants  to  record  their  initial 
reactions  to  frankfurter  labeling  which 
included  a  statement  that  the  product 
“contains  up  to  0.51  percent  powdered 
bone”  (i.e.,  to  write  down  what  it  told 
them  about  the  product),  many  of  the 
respondents  commented  on  this 
declaration,  frequently  negatively,  and 
some  misread  the  figure  as  51  percent  or 
thought  that  powdered  bone  was  a 
separately  added  ingredient  According 
to  the  researchers,  even  after  a 
discussion  of  the  labeling,  many  of  the 
participants  felt  that  bone  was  added  to 
the  hot  dog.,  rather  than  associated  with 
the  mechanically  processed  product 
and  did  not  associate  it  with  calcium 
content.  Thus,  a  declaration  intended  to 
serve  the  ingredient  information  needs 
of  a  particular  segment  of  the  population 
appears  to  have  unintended 
consequences  for  the  evaluation  of 
finished  meat  food  products  by  the 
general  population  and,  contrary  to  the 
Department’s  expectation  when  it 
promulgated  the  current  requirement,  to 
disparage  unfairly  such  finished 
products.  43  FR  26416,  26420.  The 
Department  believes  that  the  proposal 
would  rectify  this  situation  by  relying  on 
an  objective  declaration  that  provides 
relevant  information  for  both  persons  on 
calcium-restricted  diets  and  the  general 
population. 

Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 

As  indicated  above,  this  proposed 
action  has  been  reviewed  under  USDA 
procedures  established  to  implement 
Executive  Order  12291.  In  compliance 


with  section  2  of  that  order,  the 
Department’s  review  is  reported  in  its 
Preliminary  Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 
(PRIA),  which  is  being  published  in  its 
entirety  as  an  appendix  to  this  proposal. 

The  objectives  of  the  PRIA  are  as 
follows:  First,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  substantial  information 
regarding  the  necessity  and  potential 
consequences  of  the  proposed 
regulatory  changes.  Second,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  potential 
benefits  to  society  resulting  from  the 
proposed  regulatory  changes  outweigh 
the  costs  of  such  proposed  changes. 

Third,  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
alternative  vyays  of  satisfying  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  regulatory 
changes,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  proposal  would  tend  to  maximize 
the  net  benefits  to  society.  The 
Department’s  preliminary  analysis 
indicates  that  each  of  these  questions 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  following  outline  describes  the 
steps  that  the  Department  took  in 
reaching  these  tentative  conclusions; 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed 
changes  were  set  forth  along  with  their 
justification.  The  causes  of  die  problems 
which  the  proposal  is  designed  to 
address  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
proposal  would  correct  these  problems 
were  analyzed. 

2.  Three  alternatives  were  analyzed: 
the  current  regulations,  the  proposal  to 
revise  those  regulations,  and  “no 
regulatory  action”  (i.e.,  rescinding  the 
current  regulations). 

3.  In  analyzing  the  proposed  changes 
and  possible  alternatives,  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  current  regulations  were 
compared  with  the  potential  costs  and 
benefits  that  would  result  from  changing 
these  regulations.  The  direct  and 
indirect  costs  to  be  borne  by  both 
consumers  and  various  segments  of 
industry  were  explored  and  compared 
with  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to 
such  groups.  Costs  and  benefits  were 
quantified  in  monetary  terms  where 
possible  and  where  this  could  not  be 
done,  they  were  described  in  detail. 

(The  PRIA  includes  an  explanation  of 
the  types  of  benefits  anticipated  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  proposed 
changes  are  expected  to  result  in  these 
benefits.) 

The  PRIA  also  satisfies  the  analysis 
requirements  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  (P.L.  96-354),  which  deals 
with  the  impact  of  regulation  of  small 
entities.  The  objective  of  this  portion  of 
the  analysis  is  to  consider  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  regulatory  changes  on 
small  entities  and  the  appropriateness  of 
tailoring  regulatory  requirements  to  the 
sizes  and  types  of  businesses  involved. 
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The  Department’s  preliminary  analysis 
in  this  area  indicates  that  the  costs 
which  small  businesses  entering  the 
mechanically  processed  product  market 
would  face  under  the  proposal  basically 
are  the  costs  of  entering  any  new 
market;  and,  thus,  while  such  costs 
would  be  relatively  greater  for  small 
than  large  businesses,  this  is  not  the 
result  of  the  regulations  per  se. 

Proposed  Rule 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  regulations  (Parts  317, 
318,  and  319)  are  proposed: 

1.  The  authority  citation  for  Parts  317, 
318,  and  319  reads  as  follows: 

Authority:  34  Stat.  1260,  79  Stat.  903,  as 
amended,  81  Stat.  584,  84  Stat.  91. 438,  21 
U.S.C.  466-466k. 

PART  317— -LABELING,  MARKING 
DEVICES,  AND  CONTAINERS 

2.  Section  317.2(j)(13)  (9  CFR 
317.2(j)(13))  would  be  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  317.2  Labels;  definition;  required 
features. 

***** 

(j)  *  *  * 

(13)(i)  On  the  label  of  any 
"Mechanically  Processed  (Species)’’ 
described  in  §  319.5(a)  of  this 
subchapter,  (a)  the  name  of  such  product 
shall  be  followed  immediately  by  the 
phrase  “for  processing"  unless  such 
product  has  a  protein  content  of  not  less 
than  14  percent  and  a  fat  content  of  not 
more  than  30  percent  and  (b)  such 
product  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
calcium  content  of  0.75  percent  unless 
its  name  is  qualified  by  a  phrase 
indicating  a  different  calcium  content. 

(ii)  When  any  "Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)”  described  in 
§  319.5  of  this  subchapter  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  a  meat 
food  product,  the  label  of  such  meat 
food  product  shall  state  its  calcium 
content,  determined  and  expressed  as 
the  percentage  of  the  U.S. 

Recommended  Daily  Allowance  (U.S. 
RDA)  in  a  serving  in  accordance  with  21 
CFR  101.9(b)(1),  (c)(7)(i)  and  (iv),  and  (e). 
as  part  of  any  nutrition  information 
included  on  such  label,  or  if  such  meat 
food  product  does  not  bear  nutrition 
labeling  information,  as  part  of  a 
prominent  statement  in  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  list  of  ingredients. 

as  follows:  “A - serving  of  this 

product  contains - %  of  the  U.S. 

RDA  of  calcium",  with  the  blanks  to  be 
filled  in,  respectively,  with  the  quantity 
of  such  product  that  constitutes  a 
serving  and  the  amount  of  calcium 
provided  by  such  serving:  Provided. 


That,  where  the  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
of  calcium  to  be  declared  would  not 
differ  from  the  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
that  would  be  declared  if  the  product 
contained  only  hand  deboned 
ingredients,  calcium  content  need  not  be 
stated. 


PART  318— ENTRY  INTO  OFFICIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS;  REINSPECTION 
AND  PREPARATION  OF  PRODUCTS 

§  318.18  [Amended] 

3.  Section  318.18  (9  CFR  318.18)  would 
be  amended  by  replacing  the  words 

“  ‘Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product’  or  into  an  imitation  of  such 
product”  in  the  first  sentence  with  the 
words  “  ‘Mechanically  Processed 
(Species)’  ”  and  by  replacing  the  words 
“  ‘Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product’  or  an  imitation  of  such  product” 
in  the  second  sentence  with  the  words 
“  ‘Mechanically  Processed  (Species)’  ”. 

PART  319— DEFINITIONS  AND 
STANDARDS  OF  IDENTITY  OR 
COMPOSITION 

4.  Section  319.5(a)  and  (e)  (1)  and  (2) 

(9  CFR  319.5(a)  and  (e)(1)  and  (2))  would 
be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

§  319.5  Mechanically  processed  (species). 

(a)  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
is  any  product  resulting  from  the 
mechanical  separation  and  removal  of 
most  of  the  bone  from  attached  skeletal 
muscle  of  livestock  carcasses  and  parts 
of  carcasses  and  meeting  the  other 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Examples 
of  such  product  are  “Mechanically 
Processed  Beef’,  “Mechanically 
Processed  Veal”,  and  “Mechanically 
Processed  Pork".  At  least  98  percent  of 
the  bone  particles  present  in  such 
product  shall  have  a  maximum  size  no 
greater  than  0.5  millimeter  in  their 
greatest  dimension  and  there  shall  be  no 
bone  particles  larger  than  0.85 
millimeter  in  their  greatest  dimension. 
The  product  resulting  from  the 
separating  process  shall  not  have  a 
calcium  content  exceeding  0.75  percent, 
as  a  measure  of  a  bone  solids  content  of 
not  more  than  3  percent,  and  shall  have 
a  minimum  PER  of  2.5  (except  as 
modified  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  of  this 
section).  Such  product  also  shall  have  a 
protein  content  of  not  less  than  14 
percent  and  a  fat  content  of  not  more 
than  30  percent,  or  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  product  for  processing.  Such  product 
failing  to  meet  the  bone  particle  size, 
calcium  or  PER  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  only  be  used  in 
producing  animal  fats.  Where  such 
product  meets  the  bone  particle  size, 
calcium,  and  PER  requirements  of  this 


paragraph,  it  may  also  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  meat  food  products  in 
accordance  with  $  319.6. 
***** 

(e)(1)  An  essential  amino  acid  content 
of  at  least  33  percent  of  the  total  amino 
acids  present  in  “Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)”  shall  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the 
protein  quality  requirement  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section.  The 
percent  of  essential  amino  acid  content 
is  calculated  as  the  total  of  the 
percentages  of  isoleucine,  leucine, 
lysine,  methionine,  phenylalanine, 
threonine,  and  valine,  divided  by  the 
percentage  of  the  toal  of  isoleucine, 
leucine,  lysine,  methionine, 
phenylalanine,  threonine,  valine, 
cystine,  tyrosine,  arginine,  histidine, 
alanine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  add. 
glycine,  proline,  serine,  and 
hydroxyproline,  and  multiplied  by  100. 

(2)  A  prerequisite  for  label  approval 
for  products  consisting  of  or  containing 
"Mechanically  Processed  (Species)”  is 
that  such  “Mechanically  Processed 
(Spedes)”  shall  have  been  produced  by 
an  establishment  under  an  approved 
plant  quality  control  system.  The 
Administrator  shall  receive,  evaluate, 
and  approve  requests  for  plant  quality 
control  in  accordance  with  §  318.4(d)(1) 
and  (2)  and  (e)  of  this  subchapter.  Such 
a  plant  quality  control  system  shall 
provide  the  controls  and  information 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  product  will 
meet  the  requirements  described  in 
§  319.5(a)  and  to  enable  establishment 
personnel  and  program  employees  to 
monitor  the  system  for  effectiveness. 

The  system  shall  include  a  written 
description  of  the  methods  used  by  die 
establishment  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
the  raw  ingredients  used  in 
manufacturing  product  to  control  the 
handling  and  processing  of  the  raw 
ingredients  and  the  finished  product 
and  shall  contain  provisions  for 
chemical  analyses  of  the  product  to 
determine  compliance  with  standards 
for  the  product.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  lot  shall  consist  of  the 
“Mechanically  Prpcessed  (Species)" 
designated  as  such  by  the  operator  of 
the  establishment  or  his  or  her  agent 
from  the  product  produced  from  a  single 
species  of  livestock  in  no  more  than  one 
continuous  shift  of  up  to  12  hours.  All 
units  of  any  lot  must  be  available  for 
inspection  by  program  employees. 
Analysis  of  a  sample  of  at  least  1  pound 
from  each  lot  to  verify  contents  of  fat 
protein,  and  calcium  in  “Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)”  shall  be  performed 
by  the  operator  of  die  establishment  or 
his  or  her  agent  to  assure  that  finished 
product  will  meet  the  requirements  in 
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§  319.5(a),  except  that  such  analyses 
with  respect  to  fat,  protein,  and  calcium 
content  shall  be  required  to  be 
performed  with  respect  to  only  one 
randomly  selected  lot  of  every  five  lots 
if  the  preceding  ten  analyses  and  all 
such  analyses  performed  by  the 
Department  during  the  preceding  ten 
analyses  period  establish  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  §  319.5(a),  and 
that  no  analyses  with  respect  to  fat  or 
protein  content  shall  be  required  where 
the  finished  product  is  represented  as 
product  for  processing.  An  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  at  least  1  pound  to  verify 
content  of  essential  amino  acids  and 
protein  efficiency  ratio  in  "Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)"  shall  be  performed 
by  the  operator  of  the  establishment  or 
his  or  her  agent  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
one  per  month  during  production  to 
assure  that  finished  product  will  met  the 
requirements  of  §  319.5(a),  except  that 
such  analyses  with  respect  to  essential 
amino  acid  content  and  protein 
efficiency  ratio  shall  be  required  to  be 
performed  only  once  every  6  months  if 
the  preceding  three  analyses  and  all 
Buch  analyses  performed  by  the 
Department  during  the  preceding  three 
analyses  period  establish  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  $  319.5(a). 
Finished  product  samples  shall  be 
analyzed  in  accordance  with  “Official 
Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Analytical  Chemists" 

(AOAC),  13th  ed.,  1980,  sections  24.005 
(page  376),  24.006  (page  376),  24.017 
(page  377),  24.027  (page  379),  and  43.212 
(page  774)  and  the  “2nd  Supplement  to 
the  13th  Edition"  (Vol.  64,  No.  2, 1981), 
section  24.B01  (page  509),  which  are 
incorporated  by  reference,  or  if  no 
AOAC  method  is  available,  in 
accordance  with  the  “Chemistry 
Laboratory  Guidebook,"  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.,  sections  6.009-6.009F  (pages  6-31 
through  6-34)  and  6.010  (pages  6-35 
through  6-43).  Alternative  methods  of 
analysis  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  to  determine  their 
acceptability  based  upon  their  accuracy, 
repeatability,  reproducibility,  and 
lowest  level  of  reliable  measurement,  as 
demonstrated  by  at  least  3  laboratories. 
(Copies  of  the  AOAC  methods  and  the 
Chemistry  Laboratory  Guidebook 
methods  may  be  obtained  from: 

Director,  Chemistry  Division,  Science 
Program,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
300  12th  Street,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250.  This  incorporation  by  reference 
was  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 

Federal  Register  on - .  These 

materials  are  incorporated  as  they  exist 
on  the  date  of  the  approval  and  a  notice 


of  any  change  in  these  materials  will  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.)  The 
plant  quality  control  system  shall  be 
subject  to  periodic  review,  and  the 
approval  of  such  system  may  be 
terminated  in  accordance  with 
§  318.4(g)(2)  of  this  subchapter. 

5.  Section  319.6  (9  CFR  319.6)  would 
be  revised  and  reorganized  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  319.6  Limitations  with  respect  to  use  of 
mechanically  processed  (species) 

(a)  Products  required  to  be  prepared 
from  one  species  shall  not  contain 
Mechanically  Processed  (Species)  of  any 
other  species. 

(b)  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
described  in  §  319.5  that  has  a  protein 
content  of  not  less  than  14  percent  and  a 
fat  content  of  not  more  than  30  percent 
may  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  any 
meat  food  product  except  those  listed  in 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  section.  Where 
such  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
having  a  protein  content  of  not  less  than 
14  percent  and  a  fat  content  of  not  more 
than  30  percent  has  a  calcium  content  of 
no  more  than  0.15  percent,  it  may 
constitute  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  product  portion  of 
such  meat  food  product;  where  it  has  a 
calcium  content  of  no  more  than  0.30 
percent,  it  may  constitute  up  to  50 
percent  of  such  portion;  where  it  has 
calcium  content  of  no  more  than  0.60 
percent,  it  may  constitute  up  to  25 
percent  of  such  portion;  and  where  it 
has  a  calcium  content  of  0.75  percent,  it 
may  constitute  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  such  portion:  Provided,  That,  where 
such  meat  food  product  also  contains 
Mechanically  Processed  (Species)  for 
processing,  the  total  calcium  content  of 
such  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
and  such  Mechanically  Processed 
(Species)  for  processing  shall  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  such  meat 
food  product  that  Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  may  constitute. 

(c)  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
for  processing  described  in  §  319.5  may 
constitute  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  product  portion  of 
any  meat  food  product  that  is  subject  to 
a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  or 
composition  in  Part  319  which 
establishes  a  maximum  limit  on  the  fat 
content  of  such  meat  food  product 
except  those  listed  in  paragraph  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
and  Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
for  processing  described  in  §  319.5  shall 
not  be  used  in  baby,  junior,  or  toddler 
foods,  ground  beef,  hamburger, 
fabricated  steaks  (§  319.15(a),  (b),  and 
(d)),  barbecued  meats  (§  319.80),  roast 
beef-parboiled  and  steam  roasted 


(§  319.81),  corned  beef  cuts  (§  319.100), 
lima  beans  with  ham  and  similar 
products  (§  319.310),  beef  with  gravy 
and  gravy  with  beef  (§  319.313),  and 
meat  pies  (§  319.500). 

§§  319.15,  319.104, 319.105, 319.141, 

319.142, 319.143, 319.144, 319.145, 319.180, 
319.182, 319.280, 319.261  319.280, 319.281, 
319.300  through  319.307, 319.311, 319.312, 
319.600, 319.760  and  319.762  [Amended] 

6.  Sections  319.15(c)  Beef  patties, 
319.104(f)  Pressed  ham,  spiced  ham,  and 
similar  products,  319.105(b)(10) 

Chopped  ham,  319.141  Fresh  pork 
sausage,  319.142  Fresh  beef  sausage, 
319.143  Breakfast  sausage,  319.144 
Whole  hog  sausage,  319.145(a)  (1)— (3) 
Italian  sausage  products,  319.180  (a)-(c) 
Frankfurter,  frank,  furter,  hotdog, 
wiener,  Vienna,  bologna,  garlic  bologna, 
knockwurst,  and  similar  products, 
319.182  Liver  sausage  and 
braunsnschweiger,  319.260  Luncheon 
meat,  319.261  Meat  loaf,  319.280 
Scrapple,  319.281(a)(1)  Bockwurst, 
319.300  Chili  con  came,  319.301  Chili 
con  came  with  beans,  319.302  Hasfc 
319.303(b)(9)  Corned  beef  hash,  319.304 
Meat  stews,  319.305  Tamales,  319.306 
Spaghetti  with  meatballs  and  sauce, 
spaghetti  with  meat  and  sauce,  and 
similar  products,  319.307  Spaghetti 
sauce  with  meat,  319.311  Chow  mein 
vegetables  with  meat  and  chop  suey 
vegetables  with  meat,  319.312  Pork 
with  barbecue  sauce  and  beef  with 
barbecue  sauce,  319.600  (a)  and  (b) 

Pizza,  319.760(a)  Deviled  ham,  deviled 
tongue,  and  similar  products,  and 
319.762  Ham  spread,  tongue  spread 
and  similar  products  (9  CFR  319.15(c), 
319.104(f),  319.105(b)(10),  319.141- 
319.144,  319.145(a)  (l)-(3),  319.180  (a)-(c), 
319.182,  319.260,  319.261,  319.280, 
319.281(a)(1),  319.300-302,  319.303(b)(9), 
319.304-319.307,  319.311,  319.312,  319.600 
(a)  and  (b),  319.760(a),  and  319.762) 
would  be  amended  by  replacing  the 
term  "Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product”  with  the  term  “Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)”. 

7.  Section  319.141  (9  CFR  319.141) 
would  be  further  amended  by  replacing 
the  second  sentence  with  the  following 
sentence: 

§  319.141  Fresh  pork  sausage. 

*  *  *  The  finished  product  shall  not 
contain  more  than  50  percent  fat.  *  *  * 

8.  Section  319.143  (9  CFR  319.143) 
would  be  further  amended  by  replacing 
the  second  sentence  with  the  following 
sentence: 

§  319. 143  Breakfast  sausage. 

*  *  *  The  finished  product  shall  not 
contain  more  than  50  percent  fat.  *  *  * 
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9.  Section  319.144  (9  CFR  319.144)  ’ 
would  be  further  amended  by  replacing 
the  second  sentence  with  the  following 
sentence: 

§  319.144  Whole  hog  sausage. 

*  *  *  The  finished  product  shall  not 
contain  more  than  50  percent  fat.  *  *  * 

10.  Section  319.160  (9  CFR  319.160) 
would  be  amended  by  replacing  the 
third  sentence  with  the  following 
sentence: 

§319.160  A  Smoked  pork  sausage. 

*  *  *  The  finished  product  shall  not 
contain  more  than  50  percent  fat.  *  *  * 

Done  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  23, 1981. 
C.  W.  McMillan, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and 
Inspection  Services. 

APPENDIX  A.—  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  FOOD  SAFETY 
AND  INSPECTION  SERVICE- 
PRELIMINARY  REGULATORY 
IMPACT  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED 
CHANGE  TO  MP(S)P  REGULATIONS 

Purpose 

In  February  1981,  the  Department 
received  a  Petition  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  Meat  Association  (PCMA)  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  (AMI), 
representing  their  members.  Petitioners 
contend  that  the  industry’s  failure  to 
market  products  containing 
Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product  (MP(S)P)  is  due  to  regulatory 
requirements  which  go  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public,  and  they 
ask  the  Department  to  reconsider  these 
requirements  in  light  of  additional 
information  industry  has  compiled  since 
the  completion  of  the  MP(S)P 
rulemaking.  Based  on  the  above  petition 
and  accompanying  documents  and  other 
information  accumulated  over  the  past 
several  years,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  taking  advantage  of  all  safe  and 
wholesome  sources  of  food,  the 
Department  is  proposing  to  amend  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  as  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  proposal.  The  amendments 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  regulation 
less  stringent,  thereby  generating 
economic  benefits  that  are  described 
later  in  this  paper. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  12291,  regarding 
Federal  regulations,  and  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  (Pub.  L.  96-354),  dealing 
with  impacts  of  regulation  on  small 
entities,  the  purpose  of  the  following 
analysis  is  to  review  the  impact  of 
proposed  revisions  in  the  regulations  for 
MP(S)P  (9  CFR  Parts  301,  317,  318,  and 
319).  The  proposed  changes  will  be 
assessed  with  respect  to  their  potential 


benefits  and  costs  and  an  estimate  of 
the  potential  net  benefits  of  the  rule 
changes  will  be  made. 

Parts  of  the  proposal  pertain  to 
changes  for  clarifiation  or  consistency 
and  are  not  economic  in  nature  nor  are 
they  likely  to  cause  any  observable  cost 
or  benefit.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
analyzed  as  part  of  this  paper.  In  order 
to  make  the  Preliminary  Regulatory 
Impact  Analysis  (PRIA)  somewhat  self- 
contained,  the  proposed  regulation  and 
its  justification  are  summarized 
throughout.  Nevertheless,  it  is  helpful  to 
read  the  proposed  regulatory  changes  in 
conjunction  with  this  paper.  In  addition, 
it  is  also  helpful  to  read,  in  conjunction 
with  this  PRIA,  “Economic  Impacts  of 
Regulations  on  Mechanically  Deboned 
Red  Meats.”  by  J.  Bruce  Bullock  and 
Clement  E.  Ward,  an  AMI-funded  study 
which  was  submitted  with  the  PCMA- 
AMI  petition.  The  PRIA  draws  heavily 
from  the  Bullock  and  Ward  study,  which 
contains  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  derivation  of  the  economic  impact 
estimates  as  well  as  the  data  sources 
and  analytical  methodology  used  than 
does  the  PRIA.  A  copy  of  the  Bullock 
and  Ward  study  is  attached  for  the 
readers’  convenience. 

II.  Impacts  Summary 

This  analysis  describes,  and  where 
possible  quantifies,  the  potential 
impacts,  i.e.,  benefits  and  costs, 
resulting  from  proposed  changes  to  the 
MP(S)P  regulations.  The  objective  of  the 
proposed  changes  is  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  MP(S)P  while  continuing 
to  protect  the  public  against  adulterated 
and/or  misbranded  products. 

The  proposed  changes  discussed  in 
this  analysis  deal  with  three  general 
areas:  (1)  labeling,  (2)  the  product 
standard,  and  (3)  use  limits.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes 
being  proposed  in  each  of  these  areas 
and  their  potential  effects: 

1.  Labeling 

The  revisions  dealing  with  labeling 
involve  (i)  changing  the  name  of  the 
product  to  one  which  provides  a  more 
meaningful  description  of  its 
characteristics,  (ii)  deleting  the 
requirement  that  names  of  meat  food 
products  containing  MP(S)P  must  be 
qualified  by  a  phrase  indicating  its 
presence,  and  (iii)  replacing  the 
requirement  that  the  names  of  meat  food 
products  containing  MP(S)P  must  be 
further  qualified  by  a  phrase  indicating 
the  product’s  powdered  bone  content 
with  a  requirement  that  their  labels 
declare  calcium  content  as  part  of 
nutrition  labeling  or,  if  there  is  no 


nutrition  labeling,  in  a  statement  in 
conjuction  with  the  ingredients  list 

Adoption  of  the  aforementioned 
labeling  changes  would  have  resulted  in 
potential  MP(S)P  (beef  and  pork) 
production  of  87  million  pounds  in  1979. 
an  increase  of  approximately  85  million 
pounds  over  actual  1979  production. 

This  would  have  resulted  in  a  net 
economic  gain  of  $110.7  million. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  gain, 
which  represents  an  increase  in 
efficiency  for  the  economy,  there  would 
have  been  a  change  in  income 
distribution.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
above  labeling  requirements  would  have 
resulted  in  a  transfer  of  dollars  from 
producers  to  processors  and  consumers 
of  $106  million.  This  transfer  would  have 
occurred  because  farm  level  beef  and 
pork  prices  would  decrease  as  MP(S)P 
production  increases.  The  result  would 
have  been  a  .07  percent  decrease  in  total 
farm  revenue.  It  is  expected,  due  to  the 
competitive  nature  of  the  food 
processing  industry,  that  most  of  the 
transfer  would  go  to  consumers. 

This  estimate  of  the  income 
distribution  effect  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  both  the  factors  that  increase 
and  the  factors  that  decrease  the  value 
of  beef  and  pork  at  the  farm  level  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  mechanical  deboning 
technology.  The  part  of  an  animal  that 
will  provide  raw  materials  for  deboning 
now  has  a  higher  market  value  because 
several  pounds  of  edible  MP(S)P  that 
would  otherwise  be  sold  as  inedible 
byproducts  are  recovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  product  of  MP(S)P  increases 
the  supply  of  red  meat  and  hence 
reduces  the  price  for  beef  and  pork  at 
the  farm  level,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  net  impact  of  mechanical 
deboning  technology  is  a  lower  price  for 
the  livestock  because  of  the  relatively 
large  magnitude  of  the  impact  of 
increased  meat  supplies  compared  to 
the  impact  of  the  higher  market  value  for 
part  of  the  carcass. 

It  is  also  likely  that  employment 
would  have  risen  by  approximately  160  • 
jobs  from  the  increased  production  of 
MP(S)P  in  response  to  these  labeling 
changes. 

2.  The  Product  Standard 

The  second  area  of  proposed  revision 
is  that  of  the  product  standard.  The 
proposed  changes  would  establish  two 
categories  for  MP(S)P,  one  which  meets 
the  current  fat  and  protein  content 
requirements  and  a  second  as  to  which 
there  are  no  fat  or  protein  content 
requirements.  The  requirements  for 
maximum  bone  particle  size  and  bone 
solids  content  and  an  approved  quality 
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control  system  as  a  prerequisite  for 
label  approval  would  be  retained. 

Adoption  of  both  the  above  fat  and 
protein  requirement  changes  and  the 
aforementioned  proposed  labeling 
changes  would  have  resulted  in 
increased  production  of  MP(S)P  (beef 
and  pork)  in  1979  of  351.7  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  350.4  million 
pounds  over  actual  1979  production. 

This  increase  production  would  have 
resulted  in  a  net  economic  gain  of  $495 
million.  However,  the  proposed  change 
in  the  fat  and  protein  requirements 
would  not  bring  about  this  economic 
gain  if  the  proposed  labeling  changes 
were  not  also  made. 

The  increase  in  production  would  also 
have  an  impact  on  income  distribution; 
i.e.,  dollars  would  again  be  transferred 
horn  producers  to  processors  and 
consumers;  most  of  the  transfer  is 
expected  to  go  to  consumers.  Based  on 
the  estimate  of  1979  potential 
production,  die  amount  of  this  transfer 
would  have  been  $493  million.  As  stated 
above,  this  transfer  is  the  result  of  a 
decrease  in  beef  and  pork  prices  at  the 
farm  level  hi  this  case,  the  transfer  is 
equal  to  a  .3  percent  reduction  in  total 
farm  revenue. 

Again,  it  is  likely  that  the  increased 
production  resulting  from  the  above 
changes  would  have  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  employment;  in  this  case,  an 
estimated  640  jobs. 

3.  Use  Limits 

The  third  area  covered  by  the 
proposal  would  revise  the  limits  on  the 
amount  of  MP(S)P  that  may  be  used  in 
meat  food  products  as  follows;  MP(S)P 
containing  less  than  14  percent  protein 
and/or  more  than  30  percent  fat  could 
be  used  as  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  product  portion  of 
meat  food  products  which  are  subject  to 
fat  limits  on  the  final  product;  MP(S)P 
meeting  these  levels  could  be  used  in 
greater  amounts  to  the  extent  that  its 
bone  content  is  reduced  below  the 
maximum  of  3  percent  (as  measured  by 
a  calcium  content  of  0.75  percent).  The 
regulations  would  continue  not  to  permit 
use  of  the  product  in  baby,  junior,  and 
toddler  foods  as  well  as  in  certain  meat 
food  products.  These  use  limits  are  not 
expected  to  restrict  the  supply  of  MP(S)P 
because,  at  the  level  of  production 
anticipated,  there  would  be  adequate 
markets  through  the  final  products  in 
which  use  in  permitted. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  impacts 
discussed  above. 


Table  1  .—Summary  of  Economic  Impacts 


Proposed 

changes 

Potential 
1979 
produc¬ 
tion  1 
(million 
lbs) 

Net 

eco¬ 

nomic 

gain 

(million 

dollars) 

Impacts 

Income  ,ncr«ase 

transfer 

(million 

dollars)  53“ 

Labeling  only .. 
Product 
standard 
and 

87 

110.7 

106 

160 

labeling _  351.7  495 

Use  limtits — no  measurable  impact. 

493 

640 

1  Note  that  actual  FY  1979  beef  and  pork  MF(S)P  produc¬ 
tion  was  1.4  million  pounds. 


Although  there  are  costs  associated 
with  production  and  use  of  MP(S)P 
which  may  exclude  small  entities,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  changes  is 
to  allow  the  industry  to  incorporate 
efficiency  improving  technology,  which 
will  have  the  primary  long  term  effect  of 
reducing  producer  costs  and  expanding 
business  opportunities.  The  costs  which 
small  entities  will  face  to  enter  the 
MP(S)P  market  and  to  use  MP(S)P  as  an 
ingredient  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
costs  resulting  from  the  proposed 
regulatory  changes  but  are  costs 
associated  with  entering  any  market. 

An  alternative  approach  is  that  of  “no 
regulation”;  i.e.,  not  imposing  any 
labeling  or  compositional  requirements 
or  use  limits.  Under  such  an  approach, 
the  product  would  be  declared  by  its 
species  designation,  could  contain  any 
amount  of  bone  and  bone  particles  of 
any  size,  and  could  be  used  at  any  level 
in  any  meat  food  product  regardless  of 
its  composition.  Ibis  aproach  has  not 
been  selected  because  of  legal 
constraints,  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  result  in  significant  net  economic 
benefits  beyond  those  brought  about  by 
the  proposed  changes.  The  economic 
benefits  of  the  “no  regulation”  option 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  option 
being  proposed  by  the  Department  but 
the  costs  are  slightly  less.  The  analysis 
discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
argues  that  there  are  ample  outlets  for 
potential  supplies  of  MP(S)P  and  that 
the  proposed  revisions  will  not 
constrain  the  production  or  marketing  of 
MP(S)P.  That  is,  the  Department’s 
proposal  oontains  labeling  requirements 
that  are  not  expected  to  cause 
consumers  to  react  negatively  to  an 
MP(S)P  containing  product;  it  sets  forth 
fat  and  protein  restrictions  that  will  not 
constrain  the  potential  supply  of 
MP(S)P;  and  it  establishes  a  use 
limitation  that  is  also  not  expected  to 
constrain  the  supply  of  MP(S)P,  at  least 
not  in  the  near  future.  Hence,  it  is 
reasoned  dial  the  proposed  revisions 
will  allow  the  production  of  MP(S)P  to 
reach  the  same  level  as  without 
regulation,  and  that  these  revisions  will 


not  effect  the  ability  of  users  to  market 
the  products  using  MP(S)P. 

More  specifically,  each  of  the  above 
assertions  is  supported  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  paper,  but  what  follows 
immediately  is  a  capsule  preview. 
Regarding  labeling,  as  the  docket  points 
out,  there  is  evidence  that  consumers 
may  draw  unwarranted  conclusions 
from  the  labeling  currently  required. 

This  has  apparently  had  the  unintended 
consequence  of  discouraging  the 
purchase  of  products  that  consumers 
would  find  satisfactory.  For  example, 
the  current  regulations  require  that  the 
names  of  all  finished  products  be 
qualified  by  a  phrase  indicating  the 
presence  of  MP(S)P.  In  light  of  the 
evidence  cited  above,  and,  as  the  docket 
states,  it  now  appears  that  this 
requirement  places  undue  emphasis  on  a 
single  ingredient  even  if,  as  the 
Department  concluded  in  1978,  this 
ingredient  is  unexpected  and  unique. 
Furthermore,  this  labeling  approach  to  a 
new  ingredient  simply  does  not  appear 
to  be  feasible  in  an  era  when  advances 
in  food  technology  regularly  result  in  the 
modification  of  existing  product 
formulations  to  include  new  forms  of 
ingredients,  or  even  totally  new 
ingredients. 

In  addition,  as  the  docket  states,  the 
Department  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  the  small  percentage 
of  the  population  that  may  require  a  low 
calcium  intake  for  medical  reasons. 
However,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
qualifying  phrase  on  powdered  bone 
content  required  by  the  current 
regulations  be  replaced  with  information 
on  calcuim  content.  The  Department 
believes  that  this  approach  would  more 
directly  and  effectively  notify  persons 
on  calcium-restricted  diets  and  that  it 
would  do  so  without  the  negative  effects 
that  the  current  requirements  may  have 
on  the  evaluation  of  such  products  by 
the  general  population. 

The  fat  and  protein  restrictions 
proposed  allow  MP(S)Pwhich  does  not 
meet  the  current  fat  and  protein 
requirements  (i.e.,  product  “for 
processing”)  to  be  used  in  meat  food 
products  that  are  subject  to  a  regulatory 
definition  and  standard  which  limits  fat 
content.  This  use  is  subject  to  a  20 
percent  limitation  of  the  livestock  and 
poultry  portion  of  a  product  There 
appears  to  be  ample  outlets  for  the 
potential  supplies  of  “for  processing” 
MP(S)P.  For  example,  regulatory 
standards  limit  the  total  fat  content  of 
cooked  sausage.  The  Department 
estimates  that  approximately  3.1  billion 
pounds  of  product  was  produced  in  this 
category  in  1979,  of  which  2.6  billion 
pounds  was  the  livestock  portion.  The 
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analysis  described  later  in  this  paper 
determined  that  approximately  351.7 
million  pounds  of  MP(S)P  would  have 
been  produced  in  that  same  year  if  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  had  not  required  that 
the  product  meet  maximum  fat  and 
minimum  protein  content  levels  and  that 
the  names  of  finished  meat  food 
products  be  qualified  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  MP(S)P  and  their  powdered 
bone  content.  This  estimate  is  just  over 
13  percent  of  the  livestock  product 
portion  of  these  cooked  sausages. 

Hence,  although  individual  products 
might  be  constrained  by  the  20  percent 
use  limit,  it  is  not  likely  that  use  of 
MP(S)P  in  general  will  be.  Therefore,  to 
reiterate,  the  “for  processing”  category 
of  MP{S}P  provides  an  adequate  outlet 
for  MP(S)P  not  meeting  current  fat  and 
protein  standards. 

The  differences  between  the  proposed 
option  and  “no  regulation”  with  respect 
to  benefits  and  costs  are  the  cost  of 
quality  control  when  producing  MP(S)P 
and  the  cost  of  testing  the  final  product 
for  calcium  content  when  using  MP(S)P. 
The  costs  of  quality  control  testing,  as 
required  by  the  Department  proposal, 
are  estimated  to  be  $1.2  million  or  .24 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  MP(S)P 
produced.  Other  costs  of  quality  control, 
such  as  reporting  costs  and  management 
of  the  process,  were  not  estimated 
because  the  requisite  information  to  do 
so  was  not  available.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  these  costs  will  also  be 
quite  small  relative  to  the  value  of 
MP(S)P  produced.  The  costs  of  final 
product  testing  were  not  estimated 
either,  but  the  discussion  later  in  this 
paper  argues  that  they  also  are  expected 
to  be  small.  The  benefits  of  quality 
control  and  final  product  testing  are 
summarized  briefly  throughout  the 
PRIA. 

The  Federal  Meet  Inspection  Act 
(FMIA)  requires  that  meat  and  meat 
food  products  in  commerce  not  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded  and  that  they 
be  properly  labeled.  Mechanically 
processed  product  differs  materially 
from  the  category  of  food  traditionally 
defined  as  “meat”  in  its  composition 
and  consistency.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
listed  separately  by  a  distinctive  name 
in  an  ingredient  statement  (a  conclusion 
which  the  Petitioners  do  not  dispute). 
Moreover,  these  differences  have 
potential  consequences  for  finished 
product  quality  and  health  and  safety. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  control  the 
labeling,  composition,  and  use  of 
mechanically  processed  product.  See 
Community  Nutrition  Institute,  et  al.  v. 
Butz  (CNI  v,  Butz),  Civil  Action  No.  76- 
1585  (D.D.C.,  decided  Sept.  10, 1976)  for 
interpretation  and  application  of  the 


adulteration  and  misbranding  provisions 
of  the  FMIA  to  mechanically  processed 
product. 

III.  Industry  Description 

According  to  USDA  data  presented  in 
Table  2,  production  of  MP(S)P  has 
ranged  from  .4  million  pounds  in  the 
period  of  July  through  September  1978  to 
a  peak  of  2.3  million  pounds  in  FY 1979 
to  2  million  pounds  in  FY  1980.  Note  that 
July  20, 1978  was  the  effective  date  of 
the  current  regulations.  MP(S)P  can  be 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  numerous  meat 
food  products  such  as  beef  patties, 
sausages  (fresh  and  cooked),  luncheon 
meat,  scrapple,  chili  con  came,  hash, 
meat  stews,  meat  spreads,  and  pizza 
with  meat. 

Table  2.— Production  ofMP(S)P 


Fiscal  year 

Product  1978*  - 

1979  1980 


Mechanically 


processed— 

Beef  product . . 

.  367,620 

1,108,641 

268,773 

969,000 

160.921 

Product  other  than 

beef  or  pork  (e.g. 

veal) . 

.  61.400 

930,250 

955,502 

Total . 

.  429.020 

2,307,664 

2,085,423 

1  July  to  September. 

Source:  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Progam  data. 

Potential  producers  of  MP(S)P  include 
beefpackers  who  bone  carcasses  (such 
as  boxed  beef  operations,  central 
fabricating  warehouses  operated  by 
retail  food  chains  and  institutional 
firms),  porkpackers,  whole  hog  sausage 
makers,  and  speciality  firms  that  buy 
specific  primal  cuts  (bone-in)  for  pork 
items.  Some  potential  suppliers  of 
MP(S)P  will  produce  it  for  their  own  use 
in  processed  meat  food  products  while 
others  will  market  it.  Potential  users  of 
MP(S)P  include  a  broad  spectrum  of 
food  processors,  such  as  independent 
sausage  makers,  beefpackers  and 
porkpackers  that  conduct  further 
processing  operations,  and  retail  and 
institutional  firms  that  have  processing 
plants.  There  are  three  types  of  costs  in 
producing  MP(S)P:  the  mechanical 
deboning  system  itself,  raw  materials, 
and  processing  costs  (including  labor). 
According  to  “Economic  Impacts  of 
Regulations  on  Mechanically  Deboned 
Red  Meats,”  by  J.  Bruce  Bullock  and 
Clement  E.  Ward,  an  AMI-funded  study 
which  was  submitted  with  the  PCMA- 
AMI  petition,  a  complete  mechanical 
deboning  system  including  new  building 
and  equipment  could  cost  $300,000- 
$500,000.  The  cost  of  a  deboning 
machine  ranges  from  $50,000-$200,000. 
For  some  deboning  systems,  larger-sized 
raw  materials  must  be  pre-ground, 
which  could  require  an  additional 


$15,000-$20,000  piece  of  equipment  The 
remaining  costs  of  the  system  include 
various  support  equipment  (e.g., 
conveyors,  containers,  refrigeration, 
quality  control  laboratory)  (7).  These 
figures  were  obtained  by  an  industry 
survey  conducted  by  Bullock  and  Ward. 
The  complete  results  of  this  survey  have 
not  been  released.  In  January  1981, 

USDA  staff  visited  two  mechanical 
deboning  operations  and  a  processor 
who  used  mechanically  processed  (veal) 
product  as  an  ingredient  One  of  the 
mechanical  deboning  operations 
estimated  its  equipment  costs  at 
$150,000  with  an  expected  life  of  10 
years. 

According  to  Bullock  and  Ward,  die 
average  cost  of  raw  materials  would  be 
no  more  than  104  per  pound  for  usable 
product  and  processing  costs  would 
range  from  25-304  per  pound,  based  on 
reported  raw  materials  prices  for  1979 
and  discussions  with  owners  of 
mechanical  deboning  machinery  (2).  The 
mechanical  deboning  plant  referenced 
above  as  visited  by  USDA  staff 
estimated  its  total  raw  material  and 
processing  costs  at  30-404  per  pound. 

MP(S)P  will  compete  direcdy  with 
mechanically  deboned  poultry  (MDP)  in 
the  processed  meat  product  market  The 
current  average  price  of  MP(S)P  is  404 
per  pound  based  on  the  site  visit  noted 
above.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
current  Atlantic  coast  regional  average 
price  of  MDP  is  approximately  234  per 
pound  (2).  Production  of  MDP  has  grown 
since  its  introduction  in  the  late  1960's. 
From  1978  to  1979,  production  increased 
29  percent  from  approximately  255 
million  pounds  in  1978  to  approximately 
330  million  pounds  in  1979,  when  about 
95  plants  were  producing  MDP  (4).  MDP 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  processed  poultry 
products.  The  usage  level  of  MDP  in  a 
product  has  been,  in  part,  dependent 
upon  technological  capabilities,  reaching 
100%  of  the  poultry  component  in  some 
poultry  sausages.  In  standardized 
cooked  sausages  (eg.,  franks  and 
bologna),  the  poultry  product  portion  is 
limited  to  15%  of  the  total  ingredients 
excluding  water  (9  CFR  319.180). 
According  to  USDA  data,  2  billion 
pounds  of  hotdogs  were  sold  in  1980, 
and  13%  or  260  million  pounds  were 
poultry  franks.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  price  of  a  pound  of  red 
meat  frankfurters  containing  variety 
meats  was  $1.71  in  February  1981,  while 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  poultry 
frankfurters  was  $1.13. 

IV.  Proposed  Regulatory  Changes  and 
Their  Potential  Impacts 

The  following  analysis  reviews  the  * 
proposed  changes  in  the  MP(S)P 
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regulations  and  their  potential  impacts. 

In  addition,  alternative  approaches  and 
their  potential  impacts  are  discussed 
with  an  explanation  as  to  why  such 
alternatives  are  not  being  proposed.  For 
clarity,  the  proposed  changes  will  be 
grouped  into  three  major  areas;  (1) 
labeling,  (2)  the  product  standard  and  (3) 
use  limits. 

Labeling 

The  following  discussion  assesses  the 
potential  impacts  of  the  proposed 
labeling  changes,  focusing  on  consumer 
acceptance  of  the  products  containing 
MP(S)P  and  the  need  for  accurate  and 
nonmisleading  labeling. 

Product  Name. — The  name  of  the 
product  would  be  changed  to  one  which 
provides  a  more  meaningful  description 
of  its  characteristics.  The  options  under 
consideration  include  “Mechanically 
Separated  (Species),”  “Mechanically 
Deboned  (Species),”  “Mechanically 
Recovered  (Species)”  and 
“Mechanically  Processed  (Species)”. 
Alternative  names  submitted  with 
supporting  data,  views,  and  arguments 
will  be  considered  during  the  comment 
period. 

Product  Name  Qualifier. — The 
requirement  that  the  names  of  all  meat 
food  products  must  be  qualified  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  MP(S)P  would 
be  deleted,  with  possible  exceptions. 

The  argument  here  is  that  the  qualifier 
places  undue  emphasis  on  a  single 
ingredient  and  that  listing  the  product  in 
the  ingredients  statement  would 
generally  provide  sufficient  notice  that  it 
is  present.  Hie  Department  will  consider 
retaining  this  requirement  in  particular 
situations  if  comments  submitted  with 
supporting  data,  views,  and  arguments 
demonstrate  that  the  presence  of 
mechanically  processed  product  as  an 
ingredient  or  its  use  at  certain  levels 
significantly  alters  the  basic  identity  of 
a  particular  meat  food  product  and  may 
be  false  or  misleading. 

Powdered  Bone  Qualifier. — The 
requirement  that  the  names  of  meat  food 
products  containing  MP(S)P  must  be 
further  qualified  by  the  phrase 
"Contains  Up  To  — %  Powdered  Bone” 
would  be  deleted.  Instead,  calcium 
content  would  be  declared  as  follows:  (i) 
as  part  of  the  nutrition  labeling 
information,  or  (ii)  if  the  meat  food 
product  does  not  bear  nutrition  labeling, 
in  a  prominent  statement  in  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  ingredients  list.  It 
was  determined  by  the  Panel  which 
reviewed  the  health  and  safety  aspects 
of  the  use  of  MP(S)P  that  although  the 
calcium  which  would  be  added  to  the 
diet  by  MP(S)P  is  not  so  great  in  amount 
as  to  pose  a  hazard  to  the  health  of  most 
people,  a  small  percentage  of  the 


population  may  require  a  low  calcium 
intake  for  medical  reasons.  The 
powdered  bone  disclosure  was  required 
to  provide  information  to  these  persons. 
Thus,  the  proposed  declaration  would 
more  directly  and  effectively 
communicate  to  calcium-sensitive 
persons  the  presence  of  increased 
amounts  of  calcium  when  the  amount  to 
be  declared  would  be  greater  than  in 
products  made  solely  with  hand 
deboned  ingredients. 

The  Department  is  considering  other 
options  to  convey  information  on 
calcium.  These  options  include  limiting 
label  information  to  an  ingredients  list 
declaration  of  the  fact  that  the  product 
contains  calcium  and/or  an 
informational  campaign  on  the  calcium 
containing  characteristics  of  the 
product.  For  example,  an  informational 
campaign  capable  of  being  carried  out 
within  the  current  Department  budget 
would  develop  a  letter  concerning  the 
calcium  content  of  MP(S)P  to  notify 
concerned  health  professionals.  This 
letter  wiH  be  sent  to  the  journals  of  the 
major  dietician-nutritionist  professional 
organizations  and  to  medical-specialty 
journals.  A  chart  comparing  the  calcium 
per  serving  in  milk,  a  green  leafy 
vegetable,  and  several  processed  meat 
products — with  and  without  MP(S)P — 
will  be  enclosed  with  the  letter. 

Potential  Impacts  From  Proposed 
Labeling  Changes 

The  Petitioners,  PCMA  and  AMI, 
argue  that  the  primary  restraints  on 
potential  demand  for  mechanically 
deboned  products  are  the  present 
requirements  that  the  names  of  final 
products  be  qualified  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  MP(S)P  and  their  powdered 
bone  content 

They  contend  that  the  term  MP(S)P  is 
confusing  to  consumers  and  does  not 
adequately  inform  them  what  MP(S)P 
actually  is;  that  once  consumers  know 
what  MP(S)P  is,  most  believe  it  is 
unnecesssary  to  emphasize  the 
mechanical  deboning  process  if  the 
product  is  safe  and  nutritious;  and.  that 
most  consumers  react  negatively  to  the 
emphasis  of  powdered  bone  on  a 
product  label.  The  Petitioners’  argument 
is  based  on  1980  consumer  focus  group 
research  commissioned  by  PCMA  and 
conducted  by  Market  Research  Services 
as  well  as  earlier  consumer  research 
prepared  for  the  Gerber  Products  Co. 

Hiere  are  no  substantial  costs 
associated  with  the  proposed  labeling 
changes.  The  costs  of  introducing  new 
labeling — label  redesign,  plate  change, 
and  overhead  and  approval  costs — are 
estimated  by  the  Department  to  range 
from  $500  to  $2,500  per  label  change 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the 


number  of  changes  necessary  and  type 
of  materials.  As  there  are  few  products 
now  being  made  with  MP(S)P,  there  are 
few  labels  in  existence.  Therefore,  these 
do  not  represent  costs  resulting  from  the 
proposed  changes,  but  costs  of  deciding 
to  use  MP(S)P.  Petitioners  contend  that 
what  they  consider  to  be  misleading 
labeling  for  MP(S)P  containing  products 
has  effectively  precluded  their 
marketing. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  proposed 
changes  dealing  with  labeling  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  small  processors 
who  presently  use  mechanically 
deboned  product  as  a  raw  material  in 
their  meat  food  products.  While  the 
costs  of  new  labeling  may  be  a  greater 
burden  for  small  processors,  this  is  true 
whenever  a  small  business  enters  a 
market  or  utilizes  a  different  ingredient 
and  is  not  a  specific  effect  of  the 
proposed  regulations. 

According  to  Bullock  and  Ward,  under 
a  policy  which  relaxes  the  current 
labeling  requirements  (with  current  fat 
and  protein  requirements  remaining  in 
effect),  the  estimated  potential 
production  of  MP(S)P  in  1979  would 
have  been  87  million  pounds,  30.7 
million  pounds  of  beef  product  and  56.4 
million  pounds  of  pork  product.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  75  percent  of 
federally  inspected  cow  slaughter  and 
60  percent  of  each  of  the  other  classes  of 
livestock  eligible  to  be  deboned  would 
have  been  deboned.  The  assumption  is 
based  on  discussions  with  industry 
representatives.  Institutional  and 
economic  reasons  (for  example,  high 
costs  of  transporting  some  of  the  raw 
material)  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
carcasses  from  winch  MP(S)P  can  be 
produced  (5).  According  to  USDA 
figures,  the  actual  production  of  beef 
and  pork  MP(S)P  in  fiscal  year  1979  was 
1.4  million  pounds;  1.1  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  .3  million  pounds  of  pork.  Thus, 
under  the  Bullock  and  Ward  analysis, 
approximately  85  million  pounds  of 
mechanically  processed  beef  and  pork 
was  not  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
present  labeling  requirements. 

One  of  the  significant  impacts  of  the 
proposed  changes  will  be  the  impact  on 
economic  efficiency.  Economic 
efficiency  refers  to  the  net  economic 
gain  that  will  accrue  from  adopting  the 
mechanical  deboning  technology  for  red 
meat  carcasses.  The  net  economic  gain 
to  consumers  from  mechanically 
deboning  livestock  carcasses  can  be 
estimated  by  multiplying  an  average 
retail  price  for  meat  (6)  by  the  amount  of 
MP(S)P  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  and 
then  deducting  production  costs  and  an 
allowance  for  profit  Using  the  estimate 
stated  above  for  potential  1979  MP(S)P 
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production,  the  potential  net  economic 
gain  is  estimated  at  $110.7  million,  $55.3 
million  for  beef  and  $55.3  million  for 
pork.  This  estimate  is  approximately  $37 
million  less  than  Bullock  and  Ward’s 
because  they  make  no  allowance  for 
processing  costs  or  profit  in  this  case, 
i.e.,  the  case  of  a  labeling  change  only 
(7). 

The  annual  average  retail  prices  used 
for  beef  and  pork  were  $2.25  per  pound 
and  $1.43  per  pound  respectively.  In 
addition,  this  estimate  assumes 
production  costs  of  40$  per  pound  (10$ 
per  pound  for  raw  materials  and  30$  per 
pound  for  processing  costs)  and  a  profit 
allowance  of  5$  per  pound  (5).  Thus,  the 
net  economic  gain  to  consumers  would 
have  been  $110.7  million  and  the  gain  to 
processors  in  the  form  of  increased 
profit  $4.4  million,  i.e.  5$  profit  times  87 
million  pounds.  (For  illustration  of 
methodology,  see  Appendix  1.) 

The  use  of  mechanical  deboning 
technology  would  also  have  a  significant 
impact  on  income  distribution.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  transfer  of 
income  from  producers  to  processors 
and  consumers  as  a  result  of  using  this 
new  technology.  Increased  production  of 
MP(S)P  would  increase  the  overall 
livestock  product  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  beef  and  pork  at  the 
farm  level  is  increased  by  recovering 
edible  MP(S)P  that  would  otherwise  be 
sold  as  inedible  byproducts.  However, 
the  effect  of  the  increased  meat  supplies 
more  than  offsets  this  increased  value, 
therefore  lowering  live  cattle  and  swine 
prices  and  decreasing  total  farm  income. 

Processors  would  benefit  from  being 
able  to  make  and  use  relatively  less 
expensive  raw  materials,  and  consumers 
would  benefit  from  lower  meat  food 
product  prices.  The  consumer  is 
expected  to  receive  most  of  this  transfer 
due  to  the  competitive  nature  of  the  food 
processing  industry.  That  is,  the 
processors  are  expected  to  pass  along 
their  transfer  gain.  The  Bullock  and 
Ward  analysis  can  be  used  to  estimate 
that  the  increased  production  would 
have  resulted  in  price  decreases  of  12$ 
per  hundredweight  for  live  cattle  and 
25$  per  hunderdweight  for  live  swine  in 
1979.  Spread  across  35,103  million 
pounds  of  live  cattle  and  25,425  million 
pounds  of  live  swine  (0),  the  decrease  in 
total  farm  revenue  would  have  been 
$106  million,  $42  million  for  live  cattle 
and  $64  million  for  live  swine.  This  is  a 
.07  percent  decrease  in  total  farm 
revenue,  based  on  USDA's  estimate  of 
1979  total  farm  revenue  of  $150  billion. 
(For  illustration  of  methodology,  see 
Appendix  2.) 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  direct  effect  of  this  transfer  on  small 
farms,  we  do  not  expect  that  there  will 


be  a  large  enough  impact  to  force  any 
small  farm  out  of  business.  Again,  we 
are  talking  about  less  than  a  1$  per 
pound  decrease  in  live  cattle  and  swine 
prices  and  less  than  .1  percent  decline  in 
total  farm  revenue. 

The  U.S.  Meat  Import  Law  (10)  would 
not  operate  to  offset  the  revenue  loss  to 
producers.  While  this  law  tends  to 
reduce  the  level  of  certain  meat  imports 
(fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal, 
mutton  and  goat,  but  not  pork) 
whenever  the  domestic  supply  of  meat 
increases,  a  change  in  meat  supplies  is 
measured  by  a  change  in  the  total 
weight  of  carcasses  produced.  Increased 
production  of  MP(S)P  would  occur 
without  any  increase  in  carcass  weight 
since  the  mechanical  deboning 
technology  is  capturing  edible  product 
from  portions  of  existing  carcasses  that 
would  otherwise  be  rendered.  Hence, 
increased  production  of  MP(S)P  does  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  domestic 
meat  supply  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Meat 
Import  Law.  Therefore,  the  Meat  Import 
Law  will  not  provide  relief  from  the 
revenue  loss  to  producers. 

An  increase  in  production  of 
mechanically  deboned  product  is  also 
expected  to  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
employment  opportunities.  As  the  raw 
material  for  mechanically  processed 
product  is  what  remains  of  the  carcass 
after  traditional  hand  deboning, 
employment  in  hand  deboning 
operations  should  not  be  affected  by  an 
increase  in  mechanical  deboning.  That 
is,  at  the  current  state  of  the  art, 
mechanical  deboning  would  not  replace 
hand  deboning.  Moreover,  as  hand 
deboned  meat  has  a  higher  market  value 
than  MP(S)P,  it  would  not  be 
economically  desirable  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  hand  deboned  meat  in  order 
to  increase  raw  materials  available  for 
mechanical  deboning.  However,  an 
increase  in  mechanical  deboning  will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  sold  for  rendering 
because  mechanically  deboned  product 
would  command  a  higher  price  than  the 
products  made  by  rendering.  Thus  a 
decrease  in  employment  in  rendering 
plants  would  be  expected. 

According  to  Bullock  and  Ward, 
based  on  their  previously  mentioned 
industry  survey,  a  complete  MP(S)P 
processing  system  requires  1-6  new 
employees,  depending  on  layout  of  the 
system,  type  of  equipment,  operating 
volume  and  other  factors  [11).  USDA 
estimates  that  the  typical  operation 
would  engage  4  employees  and  produce 
approximately  45,000  pounds  of  MP(S)P 
weekly.  Assuming  that  such  a  plant 
operates  8  hours  per  day,  5  days  per 
week,  it  will  produce  2.25  million  pounds 


of  MP(S)P  in  a  50-week  year.  Thus,  to 
produce  87  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P, 
the  estimated  amount  foregone  in  1979 
under  current  labeling  requirements,  it 
would  require  approximately  40  plants 
employing  160  workers. 

The  Product  Standard 

Fat  and  Protein  Content 
Requirements. — The  definition  and 
standard  for  MP(S)P  would  be  amended 
to  include  two  categories  of  product  (i) 
product  which  meets  the  current  fat 
(maximum  30%)  and  protein  (minimum 
14%)  content  requirements  (which  could 
be  used  in  any  meat  food  product  in 
which  use  of  MP(S)P  is  currently 
permitted)  and  (ii)  product  which  does 
not  meet  die  current  fat  and  protein 
content  requirements  (i.e.,  product  “for 
processing,”  which  could  be  used  only 
in  meat  food  products  that  are  subject  to 
a  regulatory  definition  and  standard 
which  limits  fat  content).  These 
categories  would  be  reflected  on  the 
label  of  the  product 

The  Department  set  requirements  for 
fat  and  protein  content  to  assure  a 
standardized  product  of  high  nutritional 
quality.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
change  is  to  allow  greater  flexibility 
where  regulations  covering  finished 
products  and  controls  on  MP(S)P 
production  already  provide  adequate 
protection.  While  processors  may  be 
able  to  market  finished  products  which 
contain  somewhat  less  protein  than 
traditional  meat  food  products,  the 
Department  does  believe  that  the  quality 
control  requirements  and  the  20%  use 
limitation  will  assure  that  these 
products  continue  to  be  reasonably  good 
sources  of  protein. 

Regulatory  standards  limit  the  total 
fat  content  of  a  number  of  final  meat 
food  products,  (eg.,  fresh  beef  sausage. 
Italian  sausage  products,  cooked 
sausage  (includes  frankfurter,  hotdog, 
bologna,  etc.)).  The  Department 
estimates  that  approximately  3.1  billion 
pounds  of  product  was  produced  in  the 
cooked  sausage  category  alone  in  1979 
[12).  The  livestock  product  portion  of 
this  product  constitutes  about  85  percent 
of  the  total  product,  or  2.6  billion  pounds 
(85%  of  the  3.1  billion  pounds  of  cooked 
sausage  produced  in  1979).  According  to 
Bullock  and  Ward,  approximately  351.7 
million  pounds  of  mechanically 
processed  product  would  have  been 
produced  in  that  same  year  if  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  had  not  required  that 
the  product  meet  maximum  fat  and 
minimum  protein  content  levels  and  that 
the  name!  of  finshed  meat  food  products 
be  qualified  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
MP(S)P  and  their  powdered  bone 
content  (13).  This  estimate  is  just  over  13 
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percent  of  the  livestock  product  portion 
of  these  cooked  sausages.  The  amended 
regulations  would  permit  use  of  product 
for  processing  as  up  to  20%  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  portion  in  this 
cooked  sausage  category  as  well  as  in 
the  other  meat  food  products  with  final 
fat  limits  mentioned  above;  and  they 
would  amend  four  other  meat  food 
product  standards  which  currently  limit 
fat  content  by  setting  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  trimmable  fat  that  any  lot 
may  contain  (9  CFR  319.141,  319.143, 
319.144,  and  319.160}  to  establish  an 
analytical  limit  for  finished  products, 
thus  adding  to  the  outlets  for  product  for 
processing.  In  addition,  these 
regulations  would  permit  the  use  of 
product  meeting  the  current  fat  and 
protein  requirements  at  even  higher 
levels  in  all  meat  food  products  in  which 
MP(S)P  may  be  used.  Therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  ample  outlets  for  potential 
supplies  of  MP(S)P. 

Bullock  and  Ward  claim  that  many 
raw  materials  from  fed  cattle,  upper 
grade  cows,  barrows,  gilts  and  sows 
produce  MP(S)P  that  exceeds  the  current 
fat  content  limit  or  fails  to  meet  the 
minimum  protein  requirement  ( 14 ). 
Processors  mix  ingredients  to  obtain 
finished  products  which  meet  fat 
content  limits,  using  some  livestock 
ingredients  with  fat  contents  above  and 
below  the  specified  level.  Under  the 
proposed  regulations,  mechanically 
processed  product  could  be  included  as 
one  such  livestock  product  ingredient. 

Potential  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Fat 
and  Protein  Content  Requirements. — 
Bullock  and  Ward  argue  that  the  current 
fat  and  protein  requirements  are 
effective  constraints  on  MP(S)P 
production.  They  calculate  that 
removing  the  requirement  that  the 
names  of  finished  meat  food  products  be 
qualified  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
MP(S)P  and  their  powdered  bone 
content,  while  keeping  the  fat  and 
protein  content  requirements,  would 
have  regained  only  approximately  30% 
of  the  potential  net  economic  benefit 
from  MP(S)P  production.  This 
calculation  is  based  on  estimates  of  net 
economic  gain  which  do  not  allow  for 
profit,  and,  in  one  case,  raw  material 
and  processing  costs;  and  is,  therefore, 
too  high.  According  to  USDA 
computations,  removing  the  labeling 
requirements  would  regain 
approximately  22%  of  the  potential  net 
economic  benefit  from  MP(S)P 
production.  This  estimate  is  derived 
using  $495  million  for  net  economic  gain 
assuming  adoption  of  the  proposed 
labeling  and  fat  and  protein  restriction 
changes  and  $110.7  million  for  net 
economic  gain  assuming  adoption  of 


only  the  proposed  labeling  changes,  i.e., 
$110.7  is  22%  of  $495. 

Bullock  and  Ward  estimate  that 
removing  the  labeling  and  the  fat  and 
protein  content  requirements  would 
have  resulted  in  potential  production  of 

351.7  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P  in  1979; 

193.8  million  pounds  of  beef  and  157.9 
million  pounds  of  pork.  This  estimate 
again  assumes  that  75%  of  federally 
inspected  cow  slaughter  and  60%  of 
each  of  the  other  classes  of  livestock 
eligible  to  be  deboned  would  have  been 
mechanically  deboned  [IS).  As  stated 
earlier,  they  contend  that  the  current 
labeling  requirement  for  products 
containing  MP(S]P  has  been  the  limiting 
factor  in  determining  how  much  MP(S)P 
is  produced,  and  the  entire  economic 
cost  (loss  of  potential  production  and 
associated  economic  benefit)  of  the 
current  regulation  can  be  attributed  to 
the  existence  of  the  labeling  requirement 
for  MP(S)P  products.  Thus,  as 
consumers  will  not  be  as  likely  to  buy  a 
product  with  the  current  required 
labeling,  removing  the  fat  and  protein 
content  requirements  without  removing 
the  labeling  requirements  will  not 
increase  production  by  the  difference 
between  potential  production  assuming 
removal  of  both  the  labeling  and  the  fat 
and  protein  content  requirements  (351.7 
million  pounds}  and  potential 
production  assuming  removal  of  only  the 
labeling  requirements  (87  million 
pounds). 

As  stated  earlier,  one  of  the 
significant  impacts  of  the  proposed 
change  would  be  the  impact  on 
economic  efficiency  or  net  economic 
benefit.  Again,  this  estimate  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  an  average  retail  price 
for  meat  by  the  amount  of  MP(S)P  that  is 
likely  to  be  produced.  Bullock  and  Ward 
estimate  that  the  net  economic  value  to 
consumers  of  potential  MP(S)P 
production  is  $513  million,  $353  million 
for  beef  and  $160  million  for  pork 
product  [16).  Raw  material  and 
processing  costs  of  $141  million  have 
been  subtracted  out.  At  a  profit  of  5$  per 
pound,  not  taken  into  account  by 
Bullock  and  Ward,  total  profit  on  the 
351.7  million  pounds  cited  above  would 
have  been  $18  million.  Hence,  the  net 
economic  gain  to  the  consumer  would  be 
$495  million  and  the  gain  to  processors 
in  the  form  of  increased  profit  would 
have  been  $18  million,  i.e.,  5$  profit 
times  351.7  million  pounds.  The  annual 
average  retail  prices  used  for  beef  and 
pork  were  $2.23  per  pound  and  $1.42  per 
pound  respectively.  These  prices  are 
slightly  lower  than  those  used  earlier  in 
estimating  the  impact  on  economic 
efficiency  for  the  proposed  labeling 
changes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 


larger  volumes  of  mechanically  deboned 
beef  and  pork  in  this  case  (193.8  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  157.9  million  pounds 
of  pork  compared  to  the  label  change 
only  case  with  30.7  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  56.4  million  pounds  of  pork) 
bring  about  a  further  reduction  in  prices 
as  a  result  of  supply  and  demand  forces. 
(For  illustration  of  methodology,  see 
Appendix  1.) 

The  impact  on  income  distribution 
was  also  assessed  with  regard  to  the 
above  assumptions.  Bullock  and  Ward 
estimate  that  the  use  of  MP(S)P 
technology  at  the  above  production  rate 
of  351.7  million  pounds  would  decrease 
live  cattle  and  swine  prices  by  a  little 
less  than  $.01  per  pound,  a  decrease  of 
86$  per  hundredweight  for  live  cattle 
and  75$  per  hundredweight  for  live 
swine  (27).  Note  that  assuming  only  the 
labeling  changes,  increased  production 
of  livestock  products  would  result  in  a 
decrease  in  live  cattle  prices  of  12$  per 
hundredweight  for  live  cattle  and  25$ 
per  hundredweight  for  live  pork.  Spread 
across  35,103  million  pounds  of  live 
cattle  and  25,424  million  pounds  of  live 
swine  [18),  this  larger  price  decline 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  total  farm 
revenue  of  $493  million,  $302  million  for 
beef  producers  and  $191  million  for  pork 
producers.  This  is  a  .3%  reduction  in 
total  farm  revenue  based  on  the  USDA 
estimate  of  $150  billion  for  1979  total 
farm  revenue,  and  assuming  all  other 
market  variables  remained  at  the  same 
level.  As  stated  earlier,  processors 
would  benefit  from  being  able  to  make 
and  use  a  relatively  less  expensive  raw 
material  and  consumers  would  benefit  » 
from  lower  meat  food  prices.  (For 
illustration  of  methodology,  see 
Appendix  2.)  Due  to  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  food  processing  industry,  it 
is  expected  that  most  of  the  $493  million 
transfer  would  go  to  consumers. 

Employment  opportunities  would 
increase.  Adopting  the  previously  used 
methodology,  a  plant  operating  8-hours 
a  day,  5  days  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year 
would  produce  2.25  million  pounds  of 
MP(S)P.  Using  Bullock  and  Ward’s 
estimate  for  potential  1979  production  of 
351.7  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P,  it  is 
estimated  that  160  plants  or  640  jobs 
would  have  been  created  in  1979. 

Quality  Control. — Production  of 
MP(S)P  under  an  approved  quality 
control  system  would  be  retained  as  a 
prerequisite  for  label  approval.  The 
purpose  of  the  quality  control  system  is 
to  provide  the  controls  and  information 
necessary  to  assure  that  this  product 
meets  the  requirements  in  the  standard. 
The  system  must  include  provisions  to 
control  handling  and  processing  of  raw 
materials  and  MP(S)P  and  for  chemical 
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analyses  to  determine  compliance  of  the 
MP(S)P  with  compositional 
requirements.  The  burden  on  plants  for 
conducting  these  tests  to  comply  with 
quality  control  regulations  varies 
according  to  the  variety  of  mechanically 
processed  product  produced  by  the 
plants  as  the  analytical  requirements 
apply  to  each  type  of  product  produced. 
(Plants  may  pay  private  laboratories  to 
conduct  tests  or  they  can  conduct  these 
at  their  own  laboratory.)  Average  test 
prices  by  private  laboratories  are  as 
follows:  protein — $10,  fat — $15, 
calcium— $20  to  $25,  and  essential 
amino  acid — $150  to  $200  [19). 

With  respect  to  fat,  protein,  and 
calcium  content,  if  a  plant  establishes 
compliance  with  the  requirements  for 
ten  consecutive  analyses,  and  with  all 
analyses  performed  by  the  Department  - 
during  this  period,  then  the  plant  is 
required  to  perform  such  fat,  protein, 
and  calcium  content  analyses  once 
every  five  lots.  If  compliance  is  not 
established,  plants  must  perform  such 
analyses  once  every  lot.  With  regards  to 
essential  amino  acids  and  protein 
efficiency  ratio  (PER)  analyses,  if  a  plant 
establishes  compliance  with  the 
requirements  for  three  consecutive 
analyses,  and  all  analyses  performed  by 
the  Department  during  this  period,  then 
the  plant  is  required  to  perform  an 
essential  amino  acid  or  PER  analyses 
once  every  six  months.  If  compliance  is 
not  established,  tests  must  be  performed 
at  least  once  per  month.  At  this  point  in 
time,  due  to  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
nature  of  the  PER  assay,  regulations 
permit  use  of  an  essential  amino  acid 
content  of  at  least  33%  of  total  amino 
acids  present  as  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  minimum  protein  quality 
requirement. 

Assuming  a  plant  produces  one  lot  of 
mechanically  processed  product 
containing  not  less  than  14%  protein  and 
not  more  than  30%  fat  per  day,  5  days  a 
week,  50  weeks  a  year,  minimum  and 
maximum  quality  control  costs  can  be 
estimated  as  follows: 

Minimum:  fat,  protein,  and  calcium — 
once  every  five  lots:  $2,725  per  year 
amino  acids — once  every  six  months 
Maximum:  fat,  protein,  and  calcium — 
once  every  lot;  $12,575  per  year  amino 
acids — once  per  month 
These  estimates  are  high  because:  (i) 
per  test  costs  go  down  as  the  number  of 
tests  contracted  for  goes  up,  (ii)  no 
analysis  with  respect  to  fat  or  protein 
content  would  be  required  for  product 
for  processing,  (iii)  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  some  firms  will  mechanically 
debone  carcasses  only  on  a  part-time 
basis,  and  (iv)  the  maximum  figure 
probably  would  not  be  reached  because 


plants  will  find  it  inefficient  and  costly 
when  compliance  is  not  established  and 
will  therefore  avoid  such  a  situation. 
Other  costs  of  quality  control  such  as 
reporting  costs  and  management  of  the 
process,  were  not  estimated  because  the 
requisite  information  to  do  so  was  not 
available. 

Assuming  adoption  of  the  proposed 
labeling  changes,  it  would  have  required 
40  plants,  operating  8  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year  to 
produce  the  Bullock  and  Ward  1979 
estimated  potential  production  level  of 
87  million  pounds.  Using  the  average 
yearly  cost  of  $7,650  (average  of 
maximum  and  minimum  costs)  which  a 
plant  must  face  for  the  quality  control 
system,  the  aggregate  yearly  cost  for  the 
87  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P  product 
would  be  $.3  million  or  .27  percent  of 
$110.7  million,  the  value  of  the  product 
at  this  level  of  production.  Assuming 
adoption  of  the  proposed  labeling  and 
fat  and  protein  content  changes,  it 
would  have  rquired  160  plants  to 
produce  the  Bullock  and  Ward  1979 
estimated  potential  production  level  of 
351.7  million  pounds.  Using  the  average 
yearly  cost  of  $7,650  which  a  plant  must 
face  for  the  quality  control  system,  the 
aggregate  yearly  cost  of  producing  the 
351.7  million  pounds  of  MP(S)P  product 
would  be  $1.2  million  or  .24%  of  $495 
million,  the  value  of  the  product  at  this 
level  of  production. 

Small  businesses  producing  MP(S)P 
are  not  likely  to  experience  any 
substantial  adverse  effects  from  the 
proposed  regulatory  changes,  which 
would  reduce  the  restrictiveness  of  the 
MP(S)P  regulations  and  expand  business 
opportunties.  Although  there  are  costs 
associated  with  the  production  of 
MP(S)P  (e.g.,  equipment,  labor,  and 
quality  contol)  which  may  make  it 
economically  infeasible  for  some  small 
producers,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  regulation  changes  is  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  efficiency 
improving  technology.  The  long-term 
effect  of  changing  these  regulations  is 
the  spread  of  new  technology  and 
reduced  producer  costs.  The  costs  which 
small  producers  will  face  to  enter  the 
MP(S)P  market  are  not  costs  resulting 
horn  the  proposed  regulatory  changes 
but  are  costs  associated  with  entering 
any  market.  Furthermore,  quality  control 
costs  such  as  the  laboratory  testing 
costs  associated  with  production  of 
MP(S)P  under  this  proposed  regulation 
are  so  small  as  not  to  be  major 
determinants  of  a  small  firm’s  decision 
to  enter  the  market.  . 

In  addition  to  the  quality  control  costs 
associated  with  the  production  of 
MP(S)P,  there  are  potential  costs  tied  to 
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the  use  of  MPfSJP.  The  proposed 
changes  require  that  the  labels  of  meat 
food  products  containing  MP(S)P 
declare  calcium  content  if  the  percent  of 
the  U.S.  RDA  of  calcium  to  be  declared 
differs  from  the  percent  of  the  U.S.  RDA 
that  would  be  declared  if  the  product 
contained  only  hand  deboned 
ingredients.  One  way  to  determine 
calcium  content  is  a  laboratory  test  of 
the  final  product.  As  stated  earlier,  the 
average  cost  of  this  calcium  test  is  $20  to 
$25.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  often 
this  test  would  be  performed  on  the  final 
product  and,  therefore,  what  the 
aggregate  cost  of  this  testing  would  be. 
One  reason  is  that  the  final  product 
maker  may  be  able  to  control  this 
calcuim  level  by  means  of  formulation. 
That  is,  the  level  may  be  determined  by 
knowing  the  amounts  and  calcium 
content  of  ingredients  used  in  the  final 
product. 

The  statements  that  appear  above 
with  respect  to  small  firms  and  the 
quality  control  costs  of  producing 
MP(S)P  also  apply  to  the  case  of  small 
firms  using  MP(S)P  in  the  manufacture 
of  final  products.  That  is,  for  example, 
any  costs  of  testing  the  final  product  for 
calcuim  content  should  be  so  small  as 
not  to  be  major  determinants  of  a  small 
firm’s  decisioin  to  enter  the  market. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  earlier,  the 
Department  is  considering:  (i)  restricting 
supplementary  labeling  information  to  a 
parenthetical  declaration,  in  the 
ingredient  statement,  of  the  fact  that 
mechanically  processed  product  is  a 
calcium-containing  ingredient  (which 
would  not  require  chemical  analysis  of 
the  final  product);  and/or  (ii)  retying  on 
an  informational  campaign  about  the 
calcuim-containing  characteristic  of 
mechanically  processed  product  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  on  calcium 
restricted  diets. 

Use  Limits 

The  proposal  would  revise  the  limits 
on  the  amount  of  mechanically 
processed  product  that  may  be  used  as 
an  ingredient  as  follows: 

(1)  The  maximum  usage  level  of 
product  that  contains  at  least  14% 
protein  and  not  more  than  30%  fat  would 
depend  on  its  calcium  content  as  a 
measure  of  its  bone  content  Where 
product  contains  the  maximum  calcium 
level  permitted — 0.75%,  the  current  20% 
use  limit  would  continue  to  apply;  but 
where  calcium  content  is  reduced, 
breater  amounts  could  be  used  (i.e., 
product  that  has  a  calcium  content  of  no 
more  than  0.15%  could  constitute  up  to 
100%  of  the  livestock  and  poultry 
product  portion;  product  that  has  a 
calcium  content  of  no  more  than  0.30% 
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could  constitute  up  to  50%  of  such 
portion;  product  that  has  a  calcium 
content  of  no  more  than  0.60%  could 
constitute  up  to  25%  of  such  portion. 

This  would  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
development  of  machinery  capable  of 
producing  product  with  a  lower  bone 
content. 

(2)  Product  for  processing  (i.e.,  product 
that  contains  less  than  14%  protein  and/ 
or  more  than  30%  fat)  would  be  subject 
to  the  current  20%  limitation.  (Where 
product  for  processing  is  used  as  an 
ingredient,  its  calcium  content  would  be 
taken  into  account.) 

In  addition,  the  Department  would 
continue  to  prohibit  use  of  MP(S)P  in 
certain  meat  food  products,  and  product 
for  processing  could  only  be  used  in 
meat  food  products  that  are  subject  to  a 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  or 
composition  which  establishes  a 
maximum  limit  on  the  fat  content  of  the 
finished  product. 

These  proposed  amendments  would 
provide  for  the  development  of  meat 
food  products  containing  higher  levels  of 
mechanically  processed  product  where 
limits  on  calcium,  fat,  and  protein 
content  can  be  relied  upon  to  prevent 
potential  health  and  safety  problems 
and  maintain  the  nutritional  quality  of 
finished  products.  Thus,  processors 
would  have  greater  flexibility  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  new  products  that 
might  be  acceptable  to  consumers. 

While  the  current  20%  use  limit  might 
become  a  constraint  for  some  individual 
products,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  an 
effective  constraint  on  total  production 
and  use  in  the  near  future.  Bullock  and 
Ward  state  that  because  the  upper  limit 
on  MP(S)P  production  established  by 
carcass  supplies  (i.e.,  available  raw 
materials)  is  less  than  the  amount  that 
currently  can  be  used  in  processsed 
meat  products,  the  20%  limit  is  not  a 
constraint.  At  maximum  possible  output, 
MP(S)P  could  account  for  only  about 
14%  of  processed  beef  products  and 
15%of  processed  pork  products  [20). 

Appendix  1. — Economic  Efficiency 

The  net  economic  gain  from 
mechanically  deboning  livestock 
carcasses  can  be  estimated  by 
multiplying  an  average  retail  price  for 
meat  times  the  amount  of  MP(S)P  that  is 
likely  to  be  produced,  and  then 
subtracting  production  costs,  as  well  as 
an  allowance  for  profit.  The  price  for 
meat  food  products  should  reflect  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  more  MP(S)P  being  on  the  market. 
Figure  1  illustrates  how  the  price  of  meat 
food  products  changes  (from  P0  to  Pi)  as 


a  result  of  a  shift  in  the  supply  curve  for  Qt.  Note  that  there  is  no  shift  in  demand, 
such  products  from  (S0  to  Si),  with  the  but  instead  there  is  a  movement  along 

quantity  being  consumed  increasing  to  the  demand  curve  (from  B  to  C). 


Figure  1 


The  estimate  of  net  economic  gain 
that  is  arrived  at  by  the  above-described 
method  is  equal  to  the  area  Q0  ACQi 
minus  the  cost  of  producing  the  MP(S)P. 
This  is  actually  a  lower  bound  on  the 
real  gain  because  it  excludes  the  shaded 
area  ABC. 

The  position  and  the  shape  of  the 
demand  and  supply  curves  shown  is  for 
illustration  only.  The  important  parts  of 


this  figure  are  points  B  and  C  since  these 
points  establish  the  prices  and 
quantities  before  and  after  the 
regulatory  changes. 

Appendix  2. — Income  Distribution 

The  value  of  the  dollar  transfer  from 
producers  to  processors  and  consumers 
of  increased  MP(S)P  production  is 
illustrated  below: 


Figure  2 
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The  shaded  area  OP0  AQ„  represents 
the  total  revenue  to  beef  and  pork 
producers  in  the  absence  of  the 
production  of  MP(S)P.  The  area  OP»  CQi 
represents  the  total  revenue  of  beef  and 
pork  product  producers  after  MP(S)P  is 
produced  and  marketed  at  a  greater 
than  current  level.  The  difference 
between  these  two  areas  (OP0  AQ0 
minus  OPi  CQi)  is  the  amount  of  the 
transfer. 

This  estimate  of  the  income 
distribution  effect  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  both  the  factors  that  increase 
and  the  factors  that  decrease  the  value 
of  beef  and  pork  at  the  farm  level  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  mechanical  deboning 
technology.  The  part  of  an  animal  that 
will  provide  raw  materials  for  deboning 
now  has  a  higher  market  value  because 
several  pounds  of  inedible  MP(S)P  that 
would  otherwise  be  sold  as  inedible 
byproducers  are  recovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  MP(S)P 
increases  the  supply  of  red  meat  and 
hence  reduces  the  price  for  beef  and 
pork  at  the  farm  level;  all  other  things 
being  equal.  The  net  impact  on 
mechanical  deboning  technology  is  a 
lower  price  for  the  livestock  because  of 
the  relatively  large  magnitude  of  the 
impact  of  increased  meat  supplies 
compared  to  the  impact  of  the  higher 
market  value  for  part  of  the  carcass  ( 21 ). 

Again,  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
demand  and  supply  curves  shown  is  for 
illustration  only.  The  important  parts  of 
this  figure  are  points  B  and  C  since  these 
points  establish  the  prices  and 
quantities  before  and  after  the 
regulatory  changes. 
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Appendix  B. — Before  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture — Citizen 
Petition  of  Pacific  Coast  Meat 
Association  and  the  American  Meat 
Institute 

Pacific  Coast  Meat  Association,  Inc.,  a 
regional  trade  association  with  its 
principal  office  at  995  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California  94103  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  a  national 
trade  association  with  its  principal 
office  at  1700  N.  Moore  Street  Arlington, 
Virginia  22200,  submit  this  petition  on 
behalf  of  their  members  who  are  meat 
packing  and  processing  companies, 
which  are  effectively  precluded  from 
producing  or  marketing  mechanically 
deboned  beef,  pork,  or  veal  or  lamb  by 
the  misleading  labeling  and  the 
unreasonable  compositional  standards 
imposed  by  existing  USDA  regulations, 

9  CFR  317.2(j)(13)  and  319.5(a). 

The  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  has 
described  the  existing  regulation  as 
“extraordinarily  burdensome."  Food 
Chemical  News,  June  16. 1980,  p.  39.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 
Consumer  Services  has  stated  she  was 
"prepared  to  go  ahead  with  a  regulation 
which  removed  the  powdered  bone 
statement"  and  which  referred  to  the 
ingredient  as  “mechanically  processed 
meat.”  Food  Chemical  News,  January  19, 
1981,  pp.  55-56.  Petitioners  agree  with 
these  officials  that  this  is  a  burdensome 
regulation  which  should  be  substantially 
modified. 

The  petitioners  request  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
exercise  its  authority  contained  in 
Sections  l(n),  3,  and  7(b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  21  U.S.C. 
6012(n),  603  and  607(b)(c)  to  amend  the 
compositional  standards  and  labeling 
requirements  for  Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product  43  FR 
26416,  June  20, 1978,  9  CFR  317.2(j)(13), 
319.5(a)  and  319.6. 

I.  Action  Requested 

The  petitioner  requests  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
amend  the  labeling  and  compositional 
standards  required  for  Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product  in  the 
following  particulars: 
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(A)  The  ingredient  resulting  from  the 
mechanical  separation  of  meat  from 
bone  shall  be  designated  as 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat,”  a  name 
which  is  clearer  and  more 
understandable  to  consumers  than  the 
phrase  presently  required, 

“Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product.”  Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 
is  the  common  or  usual  name  by  which 
the  ingredient  is  known  in  the  United 
States. 

(B)  Require  that  the  presence  of 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  be 
declared  only  in  the  ingredient 
statement  consistent  with  the  labeling 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  21  U.S.C.  601(n)(9)(B) 
and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  9  CFR  317.2(c)(2). 

(C)  Require  a  declaration  of  calcium 
content  in  lieu  of  a  declaration  of 
powdered  bone,  either  in  the  ingredient 
statement  or  as  part  of  any  nutrition 
label;  but  require  such  declaration  only 
where  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the 
meat  portion  of  the  product  is  a 
nutritionally  significant  portion  of  the 
Recommended  Daily  Allowance  (RDA). 

(D)  Require  that  the  meat  portion  of 
products  containing  Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat  have  a  total  calcium 
content  of  not  more  thant  V4%  in  lieu  of 
the  present  provision  that  provides  that 
MP(S)P  may  constitute  no  more  than 
20%  of  the  meat  portion  of  a  product 

(E)  Delete  the  minimum  protein  and 
maximum  fat  specifications  contained  in 
9  CFR  319.5. 

Labeling  [9  CFR  317.2(j)(13)] 

The  petitioners  request  that  9  CFR 
317.2(j)(13)  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

When  any  ‘Mechanically  Deboned  Meat’ 
described  in  $  319.5  of  this  subchapter  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  a  meat 
food  product,  the  ingredient  statement  shalf 
include  in  proper  order  of  predominance  the 
ingredient  name  ‘Mechanically  Deboned 

- ,'  depending  on  the  species,  and  where 

the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  meat  portion  of 
the  product  constitutes  a  nutritionally 
significant  portion  of  the  Recommended  Daily 
Allowance  (RDA),  the  ingredient  statement 
shall  include  a  parenthetical  statement  of 
calcium  content,  or  if  the  product  in  which 
the  mechanically  deboned  ingredient  is 
contained  bears  nutrition  labeling,  the 
calcium  content  of  the  product  must  be 


declared  as  part  of  that  nutrition  labeling 
instead  of  in  the  ingredient  statement. 
***** 

Compositional  Standards  [9  CFR  319.5 

and  319.6] 

The  petitioners  further  request  that 
§  319.5  be  revised  by  deleting  the 
requirements  for  “a  minimum  protein 
content  of  not  less  than  14.0%,"  and  for 
“a  fat  content  of  not  more  than  30%, ” 
and  by  substituting  the  term 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat"  for  the 
term  “Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product,"  wherever  that  latter  term 
presently  appears.  The  petitioners 
further  recommended  that  the 
Department  re-examine  the  particle  size 
limitations  in  reference  to  proposed 
Canadian  requirements. 

The  petitioners  request  that  §  319.6(a) 
and  (b)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  319.6  Limitations  with  respect  to  use  of 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 

(a)  When  the  Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 
described  in  $  319.5  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  meat  food  products,  the  finished  product 
shall  be  labeled  in  accordance  with 

§  317.2(j)(13)  of  this  subchapter.  Products 
required  to  be  prepared  from  meat  or  meat 
byproducts  of  one  species  may  contain 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  only  of  the  same 
species. 

(b)  Meat  food  products  containing 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  shall  have  a 
total  calcium  content  contributed  by  the  meat 
component  not  exceeding  V«  percent. 

Finally,  the  petitioners  request  that 
throughout  9  CFR  Part  319,  wherever  the 
term  "Mechanically  Processed  (Species) 
Product”  presently  appears,  that  section 
be  amended  by  substituting  therefor  the 
term  “Mechanically  Deboned  Meat.” 

II.  Statement  of  Grounds 

(A)  Background  Since  the 
promulgation  of  USDA’s  Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product  regulations 
32  months  ago,  insignificant  quantities 
of  this  product  have  been  produced  or 
marketed.  In  fact,  less  than  1%  of  the 
potential  supply  of  MP(S)P  has  been 
produced.  The  failure  to  produce  MP(S)P 
has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
meat  packers  and  processors  have 
invested  approximately  $30  million  in 
equipment  for  the  production  of 
mechanically  deboned  meat. 
Consequently,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  limited  production  of  MP(S)P  is 
attributable  to  the  unreasonably 


restrictive  compositional  requirements 
and  misleading  labeling  requirements. 

In  April  1979,  one  of  the  petitioners 
here,  Pacific  Coast  Meat  Association, 
Petitioned  for  modification  of  9  CFR 
317.2(j)(13)  and  319.5(a).  The  Department 
denied  Pacific  Coast's  petition  stating: 

We  are  open  to  resubmittal  of  your 
arguments  with  compelling  evidence  on  (1) 
the  effects  of  the  present  regulation  and  your 
proposed  regulation  on  consumer  preference. 
(2)  the  economic  effects  of  widespread  use  of 
mechanically  processed  meat  (3)  industry’s 
capability  of  producing  and  utilizing  the 
product  and  (4)  the  question  of  whether  the 
proposed  labeling  would  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular  to  consumers  or 
other  purchasers  of  the  product. 

In  the  18  months  since  submittal  of  the 
petition,  Pacific  Coast  and  the  American 
Meat  Institute  have  at  substantial 
expense  and  effort  obtained  additional 
information  regarding  consumer 
preferences  and  consumer  perceptions, 
together  with  a  comprehensive 
economic  analysis  regarding  the  effects 
of  MDM  use.  That  material  as  well  as 
the  experience  gained  over  the  past  32 
months  since  promulgation  of  the 
MP(S)P  regulation  forms  the  basis  for 
the  changes  requested  in  this  petition. 

In  addition,  recent  statements  of  the 
Associate  Administrator  and  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  indicate  that  the 
Department  has  reason  to  believe  the 
burdensome  nature  of  the  present 
regulation  requires  a  change. 

In  remarks  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
June  12, 1980,  the  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  described  the  current 
MP(S)P  label  as  "extraordinarily 
burdensome,"  Food  Chemical  News, 

June  16, 1980,  page  39. 

In  a  recent  interview,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Carol  Tucker  Foreman 
discussed  the  mechanical  deboning 
impasse: 

*  *  *  There  has  never  been  an  issue  that 
was  such  a  loser  on  all  sides.  When  I 
approved  the  use  of  mechanically  processed 
meat  at  all,  *  *  *  I  got  attacked  vociferoulsy 

*  *  *  about  how  the  consumer  lady  sells  out. 

*  *  *  No  one  was  willing  to  market  it.  In  part, 
that  was  a  failure  of  the  competitive  system 
because  I  think  it  would  have  sold.  They 
could  have  sold  it.  But  I  was  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  a  regulation  that  removed  the 
powdered  bone  statement  and  substituted 
some  nutrition  labeling  indicating  the 
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presence  of  calcium.  That  would  have  been  a 
good  public  policy  decision  *  *  *  Food 
Chemical  News,  January  19, 1981,  pp.  55-56. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  comments  by 
former  USDA  officials  who  participated 
in  the  adoption  of  the  MP(S)P  regulation 
that  there  is  a  need  to  amend  the  current 
regulation. 

(B)  Changes  proposed  in  this  petition 
are  supported  by  research  into 
consumer  preferences  and  perceptions. 

In  response  to  the  Department’s 
request  for  information  regarding 
consumer  preferences  and  perceptions, 
Pacific  Coast  Meat  Association 
commissioned  a  series  of  consumers 
focus  groups  with  Market  Research 
Services,  410  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  Focus  group 
research  was  selected  to  obtain 
qualitative  evaluation  of  the  existing 
MP(S)P  label  and  alternatives.  The 
choice  of  this  type  of  research  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Department’s 
use  of  a  focus  group  format  to  study 
grading  standards  in  1979-1980. 

A  total  of  eight  focus  group  sessions 
were  conducted — two  each  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  eight  sessions  were  designed  to 
lest  overall  reaction  to  MP(S)P  and 
MDM  labels,  including  the  various 
reactions  of  working  and  non-working 
women,  younger  and  older  consumers, 
and  various  ethnic  groups  including 
Hispanics  and  Blacks. 

During  the  focus  group  sessions,  the 
participants  were  shown  labels 
complying  with  the  present  MP(S)P 
regulations  and  asked  to  discuss  and 
explain  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  qualifying  phrases,  "Mechanically 
Processed  Beef  Product”  and  “Contains 
Less  Than  0.6%  Powdered  Bone.”  The 
uniform  reaction  of  the  focus  group 
participants  was  that  these  qualifying 
phrases  were  uninformative,  confusing, 
and  derogatory.  The  focus  group 
participants  were  also  shown 
alternative  labels  and  asked  for  their 
reaction. 

The  conclusions  of  Market  Research 
Services  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  is  confusing  to  consumers, 
and  it  fails  to  adequately  inform  them  as 
to  what  the  product  MPBP  actually  is. 

(2)  Most  consumers  reacted  negatively 
to  the  emphasis  of  powdered  bone  (even 
in  very  small  amounts)  on  a  product 
label. 

(3)  It  appears  that  consumers 
probably  will  not  purchase  products 
containing  MPBP  if  labeled  according  to 
the  1978  USDA  regulation. 

(4)  Mechanically  deboned  (beef) 
appears  to  be  a  more  favorable  and 
informative  term  than  mechanically 
processed  (beef)  product. 


(5)  Once  they  know  that  MPBP 
actually  is  beef  that  has  been 
mechanically  deboned,  most  consumers 
believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
the  mechanical  deboning  process  if,  in 
fact,  the  product  is  safe  and  nutritious. 

Consumers  do  feel  strongly,  however, 
about  listing  all  the  product  ingredients 
in  the  ingredient  statement. 

Consumer  Focus  Groups  Concerning 
Mechanically  Processed  Meat  Product, 
September,  1980,  p.  12. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Market 
Research  Services  study  must  be  read 
together  with  the  quantitative  research 
data  prepared  for  the  Gerber  Company, 
and  previously  submitted  to  the 
Department.  The  Gerber  data  confirms 
that  consumers  have  a  negative  reaction 
to  the  format  and  content  of  the  existing 
MP(S)P  label.  These  materials  should 
satisfy  the  Department's  requests  for 
"compelling  evidence”  regarding: 

(1)  The  effects  of  the  present 
regulation  and  your  proposed  regulation 
on  consumer  preference. 
****** 

(4)  The  question  of  whether  the 
proposed  labeling  would  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular  to 
consumers  or  other  purchasers  of  the 
product. 

(C)  Changes  proposed  in  this  petition 
are  supported  by  economic  research. 

In  response  to  the  Department’s 
request  for  additional  information 
regarding  the  “economic  effects  of 
widespread  use  of  mechanically 
processed  meat,”  the  American  Meat 
Institute  has  supported  a  study  entitled 
“Economic  Impacts  of  Regulations  on 
Mechanically  Deboned  Red  Meats.” 

This  study  was  conducted  by  J.  Bruce 
Bullock  and  Clement  E.  Ward,  Associate 
Professors,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Oklahoma  State  University. 

The  Bullock  and  Ward  study 
measures  the  economic  impact  of  the 
existing  MP(S)P  regulation,  together 
with  the  economic  effect  of  (1)  removing 
the  existing  requirement  for  prominent 
qualifying  phrases  on  the  label,  and  (2) 
removing  the  present  fat  and  protein 
limitations.  Professors  Bullock  and 
Ward  conclude  that  to  minimize  the 
substantial  social  costs  of  the  present 
MP(S)P  regulation,  it  is  essential  to 
eliminate  the  labeling,  fat,  and  protein 
restrictions  from  the  present  regulation. 
They  calculate  that  such  a  revision 
would  have  benefits  to  society  totalling 
$513  million  per  year. 

The  following  excerpts  summarize  the 
conclusions  of  Bullock  and  Ward: 

Current  MDM  regulations  generate  social 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $513  million  per 
year.  Benefits  generated  by  the  regulations 
are  limited  to  a  small  segment  of  die 


population  who  must  restrict  their  intake  of 
calcium.  An  alternative  regulation  requiring 
the  product  label  to  contain  information 
about  the  calcium  content  would  generate  the 
same  benefits  as  the  current  regulations 
without  generating  social  costs  associated 
with  those  regulations. 

The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that  the 
following  changes  in  MDM  regulations  would 
be  in  the  public  interest 

1.  Revise  product  labeling  requirements  so 
that  labels  do  not  impede  sales  of  MDM.  The 
revised  label  probably  should  include 
information  about  the  calcium  content  of  the 
final  product  for  calcium  sensitive 
consumers.  This  modified  labeling  regulation 
would  generate  the  same  social  benefits  but 
avoid  the  social  costs  of  the  current 
regulations. 

2.  Removal  of  the  current  regulations 
regarding  fat  protein,  and  calcium  content  of 
MDM.  Existing  regulations  insure  that  meat 
products  such  as  franks  and  wieners  will  not 
exceed  specified  fat  levels.  Establishing 
upper  limits  on  the  fat  content  of  MDM 
provides  the  consumer  with  no  more 
protection  than  existing  regulations. 
Therefore,  current  regulations  prevent 
processors  from  making  efficient  use  of 
existing  resources.  The  fat  restriction  will 
prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  potential  raw 
material  from  being  used  in  MDM  production. 
The  above  analysis  indicates  that 
modification  of  the  product  labeling 
regulations  without  also  removing  the  fat 
restrictions  would  remove  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  social  costs  associated  with 
the  current  regulations. 

3.  The  current  regulation  limiting  the 
content  of  MDM  in  final  products  to  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  meat  ingredients  does 
not  appear  to  be  generating  social  costs  at 
the  present  time.  However,  there  is  no 
economic  justification  for  this  type  of 
regulation.  The  success  of  a  processed  meal 
product  in  the  marketplace  depends  on 
repeat  purchases  of  satisfied  customers.  The 
rigors  of  the  marketplace  will  weed  out 
products  that  contain  too  much  MDM  to 
satisfy  consumers.  While  this  regulation  is 
not  generating  social  costs  at  the  present 
time,  it  might  do  so  in  the  future. 

Continuation  of  the  20  percent  limit  on  MDM 
content  would  preclude  development  of 
potential  new  products  that  might  be  quite 
acceptable  to  consumers.  Hence,  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  by  removing  this 
regulation. 

Bullock  and  Ward,  pp.  48-49. 

The  work  of  Bullock  and  Ward 
confirms  the  very  substantial  benefits  to 
society  which  can  be  achieved  by 
modifying  the  existing  regulation. 

The  Bullock  and  Ward  report  is  the 
lastest  in  a  series  of  studies  regarding 
the  economic  impact  of  the  MP(S)P 
regulation.  An  earlier  study  conducted 
by  Willard  F.  Williams  and  D.  W. 
McNiel,1  together  with  a  USDA  critique 


1  Williams,  Willard  F.  'Economic  Evaluation  of 
Potentials  Through  Mechanical  Deboning  of  Red 
Meats”,  TARA,  Inc..  Lubbock.  Texas,  April  1871c 
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of  that  study  are  reviewed  by  Bullock 
and  Ward.  While  the  methodology  of 
the  three  studies  differ,  as  do  the 
conclusions  of  each  study  regarding  the 
aggregate  dollar  value  of  benefits  which 
will  result  from  a  modified  regulation, 
each  study  concludes  that  there  will  be 
substantial  benefits  from  modification 
of  the  existing  regulation. 

The  Department  has  also  requested 
information  regarding  “industry’s 
capability  of  producing  and  utilizing 
[Mechanically  Deboned  Meat]."  This 
subject  is  addressed  by  Bullock  and 
Ward  and  is  addressed  in  previous 
submissions  of  Pacific  Coast.  Obviously 
the  full  economic  benefits  of  mechanical 
deboning  cannot  be  realized  until 
existing  equipment  is  reactivated  and 
until  additional  equipment  is  ordered, 
assembled,  and  installed.  Bullock  and 
Ward  suggest  that  the  full  benefits  of 
revisions  of  the  mechanical  deboning 
regulations  can  occur  within  a  period  of 
two  years. 

(D)  "Mechanically  Deboned  Meat"  is 
a  more  informative  and  understandable 
term  than  "Mechanically  Processed 

( Species )  Product”. 

Focus  group  participants  responded  in 
an  informed  way  to  the  name 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  (the 
common  or  usual  ingredient  name  long 
•  used  in  the  United  States).  These  same 
participants  were  totally  confused  by 
the  prominent  qualifying  phrase 
“Mechanically  Processed  Beef  Product." 
In  each  of  the  focus  groups,  consumers 
found  the  word  "processed"  to  be 
meaningless,  asking  again  and  again 
“Isn’t  all  food  processed?”  The  word 
“product”  was  similarly  confusing, 
causing  focus  group  participants  to  ask 
whether  the  mechanically  processed 
ingredient  was  meat,  or  whether  it  was 
something  artifical  or  made  from 
chemicals.  When  participants  were 
asked  about  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat,  these 
participants  were  immediately  and 
finally  able  to  understand  that  this 
means  meat  separated  from  bone  by  a 
mechanical  means. 

(E)  The  ingredient  name, 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  should  be 
listed  only  in  the  ingredient  statement, 
not  in  a  prominent  qualifying  phrase. 

Focus  group  participants  were 
confused  by  die  prominence  given  the 
qualifying  phrase  “Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product." 
Participants  expressed  concern  that  the 
prominence  of  the  phrase  indicated  a 
problem  with  the  product.  In  short,  the 


and  McNieL  D.  W.  “Economic  Welfare  and  Food 
Safety  Regulations:  The  Case  of  Mechanically 
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prominence  of  the  qualifier  aroused 
unwarranted  apprehensions  and  without 
conveying  information. 

After  focus  group  participants  had 
learned  that  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  was  actually  beef  that  had 
been  mechanically  deboned,  most 
believed  it  was  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  mechanical  deboning 
process,  so  long  as  the  ingredient  is  safe 
and  nutritious.  Consumers  did  feel  that 
all  product  ingredients  should  be 
indentified  in  the  ingredient  statement. 

Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  is 
skeletal  meat.  To  the  extent  that  there 
are  small  and  safe  quantities  of 
powdered  bone,  these  do  not 
decharacterize  the  ingredient’s 
fundamental  nature  as  “meat.” 

Therefore  Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 
is  an  ingredient  properly  identified  in 
the  ingredient  statement  and  requires  no 
prominent  qualifying  phrase. 

(F)  A  declaration  of  calcium  content, 
where  it  is  nutritionally  significant, 
should  appear  in  the  ingredient  listing 
or,  at  the  processor's  option,  as  part  of  a 
nutrition  label. 

Focus  group  participants  found  the 
label  declaration  of  powdered  bone 
derogatory  and  misleading.  Many 
participants  mistakenly  thought  this 
declaration  referred  to  a  separately 
added  powdered  bone  ingredient. 

Others  mistakenly  thought  that  there 
would  be  hard  pieces  of  bone  either 
detectable  to  the  tongue  or  hazardous  to 
swallow.  USDA's  Select  Panel 
concluded  that  MDM  contains  no  pieces 
of  hard  bone,  and  that  the  powdered 
bone  is  non-detectable  to  the  tongue. 

The  focus  group  participants  did  not 
relate  the  derogatory  term  “powdered 
bone”  to  the  presence  of  calcium,  a 
nutrient. 

The  present  powdered  bone 
disclosure  was  required  to  provide 
information  about  calcium.  Most 
consumers  need  more  calcium  while 
some  should  restrict  their  intake. 

USDA's  1977  Household  Consumption 
Study  shows  that  intakes  of  calcium  for 
adults  and  for  children  aged  three  to 
five,  are  on  the  average  ll%-20%  below 
the  government’s  recommended  daily 
allowances  (RDA).  Consumers 
concerned  about  calcium  will  be  best 
served  by  express  information  about 
calcium  content  presented,  either  in  the 
ingredient  statement,  or  where  a 
nutrition  label  is  used,  in  that  nutrition 
label.  However,  such  information  should 
only  be  required  where  the  amount  of 
calcium  is  nutritionally  significant 

(G)  Calcium  content  of  the  meat 
portion  of  the  finished  product  should  be 
limited  to  V*%. 

The  existing  regulation  limits  the 
amount  of  MP(S)P  in  any  meat  food 


product  to  20%  of  the  meat  portion.  As 
Bullock  and  Ward  point  out,  this 
restriction  discourages  innovation.  An 
overall  V*%  calcium  limitation  for  the 
meat  portion  of  finished  products  will  be 
technology-forcing  feature,  providing  an 
incentive  to  lower  the  powdered  bone 
contained  in  the  Mechanically  Deboned 
Meat. 

(H)  Deletion  of  the  existing  fat  and 
protein  limits. 

Deletion  of  the  existing  fat  and  protein 
limits  is  supported  by  the  conclusions  of 
Bullock  and  Ward,  which  show  these 
constraints  are  at  least  as  limiting  as  the 
onerous  and  derogatory  labeling 
presently  required.  Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat  is  an  ingredient  used  in 
other  products.  If  fat  and  protein  limits 
are  appropriate,  such  limits  should  be 
imposed  only  on  finished  products. 

(I)  Other  publications  support  this 
petition. 

Various  other  scientific  papers  have 
been  published  which  refer  to  the 
ingredient  consistently  as 
“Mechanically  Deboned  Meat”  and 
support  its  equal  treatment  with  hand 
deboned  meat.  They  are: 

Emswiler,  B.  S.,  Pierson,  C.  J.,  Kotula,  A  W. 
and  Cross,  H.  R.  Microbiological 
Evaluation  of  Ground  Beef  Containing 
Mechanically  Deboned  Beef.  1978  J.  Food 
Sci.  Vol.  43-158 

Cross,  H.  R.,  and  Kotula,  A  W.  Stability  of 
Frozen  Ground  Beef  Containing 
Mechanically  Deboned  Beef.  1978  J.  Food 
Sci.  Vol.  43-281 

Cross,  H.  R.,  Carpenter,  Z.  L,  Kotula,  A  W.. 
Nolan,  Thomas  W.  and  Smith,  G.  C.  Use  of 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meat  in  Ground 
Beef  Patties.  1977  ].  Food  Sci.  Vol.  42-1498 

III.  Environmental  Impact 

The  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  regulatory  change  would  be 
extraordinarily  positive.  The  proposal 
would  make  available  for  consumption 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
additional  meat  with  no  added  burden 
on  agricultural  production  by  farmers 
and  livestock  feeders.  This  ingredient 
would  contain  supplemental  calcium,  a 
needed  nutrient.  The  recommended 
changes  cause  a  huge  conservation  of 
valuable  food  resources. 

IV.  Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  production  of  Machanically 
Deboned  Meat  is  being  stifled  by 
existing  regulation.  This  result  has  an 
inflationary  impact  on  meat  prices  and 
is  oosting  die  citizens  of  the  United 
States  more  than  $500  million  per  year. 
These  effects  can  be  remedied  by  die 
modifications  proposed  in  this  petition. 
The  current  MP(S)P  regulations  provide 
no  health  or  economic  benefits  which 
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would  not  be  carried  forward  in  the 
revisions  proposed  in  this  petition. 
Because  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
maximize  food  resources  and  to 
moderate  rising  food  prices,  the 
petitioners  hereby  request  that  the 
Department  propose  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  changes  recommended  in 
this  petition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pacific  Coast  Meat  Association. 

Rosemary  M.  Mucklow, 

Excut ive  Director. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

C.  Manly  Molpus, 

President. 

Consumer  Focus  Groups  Concerning 
Mechanically  Processed  Meat  Product 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Coast  Meat 
Association 

September  1980. 
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PREFACE 

Background  and  Purpose 

Mechanically  deboned  red  meat  is 
presently  being  produced  in  very  small 
quantities  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
virtually  unavailable  to  consumers. 
Owners  of  deboning  equipment  for  red 
meat  purchased  prior  to  1978  are 
reluctant  to  produce  mechanically 
deboned  meat  because  they  think  their 
customers  are  unwilling  to  risk  offering 
consumers  products  labeled  according 
to  the  July  20, 1978  USDA  regulation: 

“Mechanically  processed  beef  product,” 
“mechanically  processed  P°rk  product,”  and 
“mechanically  processed  lamb  product” 

*  *  *  These  terms  shall  appear  in  type  at 
least  one-half  as  large  as  the  product's  name. 
The  percentage  of  powdered  bone  contained 
in  the  product  must  also  be  stated  on  the 
labels,  in  letters  at  least  one-quarter  the  size 
of  the  product's  name.  9  CFR  317.2(j)(13) 

The  product,  renamed  “mechanically 
processed  (species)  product” 

May  constitute  up  to  20%  of  the  meat 
portion  of  any  meat  food  product  (with 
certain  products  excepted)  9  CFR  319.6(b). 
“The  product  *  *  *  shall  not  have  a  calcium 
content  exceeding  0.75%.”  9  CFR  319.5(a) 

Therefore,  the  finished  product 
containing  mechanically  processed 
(species)  product  shall  not  have  a 
calcium  content  exceeding 
(.20 X. 75) =0.15%.  USDA  applies  a 
multiplier  of  4  to  calculate  bone  on  a  dry 
basis,  therefore,  (0.15X4) =.60% 
maximum  “powdered  bone”  allowed  in 
the  finished  product. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Meat  Association  feel  that  the  1978 
USDA  regulation  is  unfair,  both  to  the 
meat  packers  and  to  consumers. 
Therefore,  qualitative  market  research 
study  was  undertaken  to  learn 
consumers’  reaction  to  the  regulation: 
what  the  label  means  to  them,  how  they 
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feel  about  it,  and  how  they  feel  about 
the  product 

Research  Objectives 

The  primary  objectives  of  this 
research  were  to  answer  the  following 
questions  pertaining  to  consumers’  use 
of  and  attitudes  toward  processed  meat 
products,  and  their  reactions  to  the 
USDA  labeling  requirements: 

How  are  processed  meats  used  by 
consumers? 

What  types  of  processed  meats  are 
used? 

How  aware  are  consumers  of  the 
ingredients  in  processed  meats? 

Do  they  read  labels? 

Do  they  perceive  processed  meats  as 
being  nutritional? 

How  do  consumers  feel  about  the 
ingredients  in  processed  meats? 

To  what  extent  are  processed  poultry 
products  used? 

What  do  consumers  like  about  them? 

Why  are  they  used? 

What  are  the  reactions  of  consumers 
to  labels  for  products  containing 
mechanically  deboned  red  meat? 

(meeting  USDA  requirements) 

What  does  the  label  tell  them  about 
the  product(s)? 

Would  they  purchase  the  product(s)? 

What  do  the  words  on  the  label  mean? 

Do  consumers  consider  the  product(s) 
safe  and  nutritious? 

What  is  powdered  bone,  and  what  are 
consumers'  reactions  to  having  this 
ingredient  listed/included? 

Do  they  perceive  powdered  bone  as 
being  calcium? 

How  do  consumers  feel  about  USDA 
labeling  regulations? 

Do  ingredients  have  to  be  listed  on  the 
front  of  the  package? 

How  do  consumers  react  to  the  letter 
sizes  and  specifications?  * 

If  an  ingredient  can  be  no  more  than 
20%  of  the  total  product,  does  it  need  to 
be  listed  on  the  front  of  the  package? 

What  are  consumers’  reactions  to 
other  possible  names  for  MPMP? 

Mechanically  Processed  Meat 

Mechanically  Separated  Meat 

Mechanically  Deboned  Meat 

What  are  consumers’  reactions  to 
waste  of  red  meat? 

If  prices  were  reduced  due  to  less 
waste,  would  they  consider  buying 
products  containing  mechanically 
deboned  red  meat  and  poultry  in 
general? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other 
related  questions  are  summarized  in  the 
following  report 

Research  Methodology 

The  focus  group  interviewing 
technique  was  used  for  this  research 
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project.  This  research  technique  allows 
for  an  unstructured  discussion  between 
the  moderator  and  the  respondents  as 
well  as  among  the  respondents 
themselves.  It  also  allows  viewers  to  see 
and  hear  the  groups  (unobserved)  as  the 
sessions  are  in  progress. 

Eight  group  sessions  (encompassing  a 
total  of  69  respondents)  were  completed 
with  women  ages  25  to  54.  Four  sessions 
were  completed  with  full-time  working 
women,  and  four  sessions  were 
completed  with  non-working  and  part- 
time  working  women.  These  eight 
sessions  were  conducted  in  four  markets 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  Ill.  (November  1979) 

Group  1 — Non-working  Women  Ages  30-39 
Group  2 — Full-time  Working  Women  Ages 
35-44 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (May  1980) 

Group  3 — Non-working/Part-time  Working 
Women  Ages  30-44 

Group  4 — Full-time  Working  Women  Ages 
25-34 

Atlanta,  Ga.  (June  1980) 

Group  5— Non-working/Part-time  Working 
Women  Ages  40-54 

Group  6 — Full-time  Working  Women  Ages 
30-39 

Washington,  D.C.  (June  1980) 

Group  7 — Non-working/Part-time  Working 
Women  Ages  25-34 

Group  8 — Full-time  Working  Women  Ages 
35-54 

Spanish-American  respondents  were 
represented  in  Groups  2  and  3,  and 
Black  respondents  were  represented  in 
Groups  6,  7  and  8.  All  respondents  were 
from  middle-income  households  ($15,000 
to  $30,000)  and  represented  both  white 
collar  and  blue  collar  workers.  No  one 
in  the  household  was  employed  in  a 
sensitive  occupation  such  as  market 
research  or  advertising,  or  in  the  meat 
industry. 

Each  session  lasted  IV2  to  2  hours  and 
was  both  audio-taped  and  video-taped 
for  future  reference.  ‘ 

Following  a  brief  discussion  of  usage 
of  processed  meat  products,  the 
respondents  were  shown  a  series  of 
labels  for  processed  meat  product.  (See 
Appendix,  Exhibits  1-9) 

Focus  Group  Technique — Statement  of 
Limitations 

In  the  focus  group  interview,  a  trained 
moderator  leads  a  discussion  of  a  given 
subject  among  a  group  of  recruited 
panelists.  The  nature  of  the  interview  is 
open-ended  and  discursive,  encouraging 
candor  and  free  expression  from  all  the 
participants  and  interaction  among  the 
panelists.  The  technique  permits 
subjects  to  be  explored  fully  and  in 
whatever  depth  is  considered 


meaningful  in  accord  with  the  research 
objectives. 

The  focus  groups  interview  seeks  to 
develop  insight  and  direction  rather 
than  quantify  precise  or  accurate 
measures.  Accordingly,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  research  is 
exploratory  in  nature.  The  findings 
themselves  must  be  seen  as  hypotheses; 
therefore,  if  more  precise  quantification 
is  required,  a  large  sample  survey  is 
recommended.  The  findings  derived 
from  group  research  are  not  intended  to 
be  projectable  to  any  larger  population. 
They  are  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
qualitative  insight,  and  should  be 
reviewed  as  such. 

Executive  Summary 

Usage  of  Processed  Meats 

The  sixty-nine  participants  in  the 
focus  groups  all  used  many  types  of 
processed  meat  products  in  their 
households  on  a  frequent  basis.  These 
products  are  used  for  all  types  of  meals; 
consumers  like  to  use  them  because  of 
their  convenience,  availability,  and 
taste. 

About  half  the  respondents  had  tried 
poultry  frankfurters  and  were  continuing 
to  use  them.  Approximately  Vt  to  Vs  of 
the  women  indicated  that  they  usually 
read  product  ingredient  information 
when  shopping. 

Reactions  to  the  USD  A  MPBP  Label 
(Exhibit  1) 

When  first  looking  at  the  label,  all 
respondents  immediately  noticed  the 
words  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  and  the  words  contains 
powdered  bone.  They  expressed 
confusion  regarding  the  labeling,  and 
most  reacted  negatively  to  the  hot  dog 
product  as  a  result  of  reading  this  label. 

These  consumers  were  especially 
confused  by  the  words  mechanically 
processed  beef  product.  Most  admitted 
they  did  not  know  what  the  phrase 
means  but  guessed  the  meaning  to  the 
machine  made,  artificial,  or  made  of 
beef  by-products.  Mechanically 
processed  beef  product  appears  to  be  a 
confusing  and  sometimes  misleading 
phrase  that  causes  consumers  to 
question  the  product.  The  phrase  causes 
consumers  to  believe  the  product  is 
something  other  than  it  actually  is, 
rather  than  explaining  what  the  product 
is. 

The  powdered  bone  statement  was 
extremely  unappealing  to  most  of  the 
study  participants;  many  indicated  that 
because  of  the  powdered  bone 
statement  alone,  the  product  was  so 
unappealing  they  would  not  even 
consider  purchasing  it.  Many  initially 
were  confused  about  the  amount  of 


powdered  bone  contained  in  the 
product,  and  some  were  unable  to 
associate  bone  with  calcium. 

Many  consumers  believed  that,  the  hot 
dogs  labeled  with  MPBP  probably 
would  be  as  nutritious  as  any  other  hot 
dogs  and  would  be  safe  to  eat.  Some, 
however,  felt  that  there  might  be 
something  about  the  ingredients  they 
should  know  more  about;  because  they 
believed  the  large  letters  to  be  some 
kind  of  warning. 

Almost  three-fourths  (72%)  of  the 
participants  indicated  that  they 
probably  would  not  purchase  the  hot 
dog  product  labeled  with  MPBP  and 
powdered  bone.  (Exhibit  1)  The  prime 
reasons  for  negative  purchase  intent 
were  that  they  did  not  know  what 
mechanically  processed  beef  product  is; 
they  reacted  negatively  to  powdered 
bone;  they  were  unsure  of  the  safety  of 
the  product;  they  believed  MPBP  to  be 
comprised  of  inferior  meat;  they  were 
afraid  of  chemicals  in  the  product. 

Reactions  to  the  USD  A  MPBP  Labeling 
Restrictions 

The  majority  of  the  participants  felt 
that  if  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  wrong 
with  the  product  (MPBP),  then  it  was 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  it  and 
adequate  to  list  it  only  in  the  ingredient 
statement. 

Because  of  the  very  small  quantity  of 
powdered  bone  in  the  product,  these 
consumers  questioned  emphasizing  it  on 
the  front  of  the  label.  Some  felt 
powdered  bone  should  be  listed  as  an 
ingredient,  while  others  did  not  want  to 
see  it  on  the  label  at  all. 

Alternative  Names 

When  presented  with  alternative 
names  for  MPBP,  most  of  these 
consumers  felt  the  words  mechanically 
deboned  beef  offered  the  best 
explanation  of  the  product.  They  felt 
deboned  explained  the  process  and  told 
that  the  product  was  beef  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  bone  by  a 
mechanical  (machine)  method. 

Attitudes  Toward  MPBP  After  Learning 
What  It  Is 

Following  a  lengthy  discussion 
regarding  the  various  labels  and 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
lasting  over  an  hour  in  each  session, 
many  of  the  study  participants  were  still 
confused  as  to  what  MPBP  actually  was. 
Finally,  after  the  moderator  explained  to 
the  respondents  the  process  by  which 
mechanically  processed  beef  product  is 
prepared;  most  of  these  consumers  were 
more  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
product  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
many  indicated  they  would  purchase 
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products  containing  MPBP.  Overall,  they 
agreed  that  the  statement  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  was  both 
confusing  and  ambiguous.  Most  did  not 
agree  with  the  USDA’s  labeling  for 
MPBP;  they  felt  it  was  adequate  to  list 
the  information  in  the  ingredient 
statement  only. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  term  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  is  confusing  to  consumers, 
and  it  fails  to  adequately  inform  them  as 
to  what  the  product  MPBP  actually  is. 

2.  Most  consumers  reacted  negatively 
to  the  emphasis  of  powdered  bone  (even 
in  very  small  amounts)  on  a  product 
label. 

3.  It  appears  that  consumers  probably 
will  not  purchase  products  containing 
MPBP  if  labeled  according  to  the  1978 
USDA  regulation. 

4.  Mechanically  deboned  (beef) 
appears  to  be  a  more  favorable  and 
informative  term  than  mechanically 
processed  (beef)  product. 

5.  Once  they  know  that  MPBP  actually 
is  beef  that  has  been  mechanically 
deboned,  most  consumers  believe  it  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
mechanical  deboning  process  if,  in  fact, 
the  product  is  safe  and  nutritious. 

Consumers  do  feel  strongly,  however, 
about  listing  all  the  product  ingredients 
in  the  ingredient  statement. 

Detailed  Findings 

Usage  of  Processed  Meat  Products 

All  of  the  study  participants  used 
processed  meat  products  in  their 
households  on  a  frequent  basis.  Almost 
all  these  consumers  were  medium  to 
heavy  users  of  hot  dogs,  and  used  other 
packaged  meats  such  as  lunchmeat, 
sausage,  and  bacon.  These  women  also 
used  canned  foods  containing  processed 
meats:  Spam,  shredded  beef,  beef  stew, 
sloppy  Joes,  corned  beef  hash,  chili, 
spaghetti  sauce,  spaghetti  with 
meatballs,  ravioli,  canned  chicken,  meat 
spreads, Vienna  sausages,  etc.  Frozen 
foods  containing  processed  meats  were 
popular  also,  such  as  pizza,  tamales, 
patties,  and  other  entrees. 

The  uses  of  products  containing 
processed  meats  seem  limitless;  they  are 
used  for  all  types  of  meals  (breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner)  as  well  as  for  snacks  and 
hors  d’oeuvres.  They  are  heated,  fried, 
used  with  other  foods,  and  eaten  right 
out  of  the  package.  They  are  used 
because  they  are  quick,  easy,  and 
always  available.  They  are  convenient 
to  use  since  they  can  be  kept  on  hand 
and  are  ready  to  serve  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  study 
participants  felt  processed  meats  were 


nutritious  and  healthful,  and  they  liked 
the  way  these  foods  taste. 

Use  of  Poultry  Hot  Dogs  and  Lunchmeat 

Overall,  about  half  of  the  participants 
in  these  eight  focus  groups  had  used  and 
were  continuing  to  use  chicken  franks. 
These  consumers  liked  chicken  franks 
because  they  are  lower  in  cost,  have 
fewer  calories,  have  less  fat  (lower 
cholesterol),  and  taste  good.  A  few  had 
also  tried  ham  and  turkey/chicken 
bologna. 

“I  can’t  tell  the  difference.” 

“I  feel  that  they’re  better  for  you.” 

"My  children  prefer  them.” 

Reactions  to  the  USDA  MPBP  (Hot  Dog) 
Label  (Exhibit  1) 

In  each  session,  consumers  were 
shown  Exhibit  1  and  their  initial 
reactions  were  obtained.  In  order  to 
avoid  influence  by  other  respondents, 
they  were  asked  to  write  down  their 
first  impressions  of  the  label  before 
discussions  began. 

Upon  first  looking  at  the  label,  all 
respondents  immediately  noticed  the 
words  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  and  the  words  contains 
powdered  bone.  Overall,  their  initial 
reaction  was  confusion,  and  their  first 
comments  questioned  the  wording  of  the 
label. 

“I  have  no  idea  what  it  meant  but  it  turned 
me  off  immediately.” 

“I’ve  never  seen  mechanically  processed. " 

"Mechanically  processed  turns  me  off.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that  powdered 
bone?" 

“What  does  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  mean?" 

“My  question  was — what  does 
mechanically  mean?” 

“Why  do  they  have  to  put  it  [powdered 
bone )  in  such  large  print  like  that?” 

“Half  of  the  product  is  powdered  bone.” 

"Powdered  bone  really  caught  my  eye!” 

What  the  Label  Tells  About  the  Product 

These  participants  felt  that  the 
information  presented  on  the  label  was 
very  confusing  and  lacked  specifics. 
There  were  varied  reactions  about  the 
information  on  the  label  ranging  from 
complete  confusion  to  extreme 
negativism,  with  some  neutrality. 

Most  of  the  respondents  felt  the  label 
was  extremely  confusing  as  well  as 
lacking  in  information.  They  wanted  to 
know  what  the  label  meant  and  felt  that 
they  needed  more  information. 

“It  doesn’t  tell  me  much  about  the 
product.” 

“There  must  be  something  in  there  we  don't 
know  about.” 

“It  makes  me  wonder  what’s  in  it.” 

“It’s  a  disguised  kind  of  phrase  (MPBP) 

*  *  *  one  of  those  nothing  phrases  that  could 
mean  anything.” 


Not  only  were  these  participants 
confused  by  the  label,  but  they  had 
extremely  negative  reactions  to  the 
product  as  a  result  of  reading  the  label 
Most  of  them,  as  a  result  of  reading  the 
label,  felt  these  hot  dogs  would  be 
inferior  to  the  hot  dogs  presently  on  the 
market. 

“A  lot  of  bone  and  a  little  meat” 

“Has  a  lot  of  chemicals.” 

“I  think  it  would  really  scare  a  lot  of  people 
away  from  buying  it” 

“It  looks  like  an  inferior  product  when  they 
put  the  word  mechanically  at  the  top  like 
that.” 

“It  gives  the  connotation  that  it's  less 
quality  than  I  would  want” 

‘Telling  you  it’s  not  pure  meat” 

“I  think  it  doesn't  have  as  good  quality  as 
another  hot  dog  and  because  of  this  they're 
emphasizing  the  fact  of  how  it’s  made. 

“It  reminds  me  of  dog  food;  dog  food  has 
processed  beef  products  with  bone  meal.” 

“Makes  you  aware — use  it  at  your  own 
risk.” 

Some  respondents  felt  that  the  label 
told  them  the  hot  dogs  were  made  by 
machine  *  *  *  not  by  hand.  They  did 
not  have  an  extremely  negative  reaction 
to  the  label  but  questioned  the  reasoning 
behind  it. 

“Only  means  the  machine  put  the  whole 
thing  together,  but  I  don’t  like  it” 

“All  put  in  one  big  machine  and  made.” 

“Maybe  a  machine  takes  the  excess  meat 
from  the  bone.” 

“I  just  think  it’s  a  different  process  than 
what’s  been  done.” 

‘To  me,  it  means  put  together  by  machine." 

What  Mechanically  Processed  Beef 
Product  Means 

The  study  participants  were 
especially  confused  by  the  words 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
Most  admitted  that  they  did  not  know 
what  it  meant  by  guessed  it  to  be 
artificial,  machine  made  and  made  of 
beef  parts  and  left-overs  from  the 
animal. 

“Those  words  are  just  so  vague." 

The  words  mechanically  processed 
were  confusing  since  most  felt  all  hot 
dogs  are  made  by  some  type  of  a 
mechanical  process  already.  They 
believed  that  hot  dogs  are  machine 
made  and  made  of  processed  meat — 
meat  that  has  been  cooked,  smoked, 
canned,  etc. 

“Processed  means  how  it’s  cooked.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  the  beef  is  altered  or 
untouched  by  human  hands.” 

“I  was  trying  to  find  a  positive  reason  for 
them  putting  it  on  there;  maybe  cleaner,  more 
sanitary.” 

“I  don’t  know  other  than  some  kind  of 
machinery  is  used.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  make  hot  dogs  by  hand.” 

“I  could  mean  very  sterile. " 
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“Everything  in  a  can  is  processed.” 

“Processed  cheese  is  not  like  cheese;  the 
word  sounds  synthetic.” 

The  words  beef  product  led  these 
consumers  to  believe  that  beef  parts 
such  as  lips,  ears,  eyeballs,  brains, 
hooves,  udders,  intestines,  etc.  were 
used  to  make  the  hot  dogs.  The  word 
product  appears  to  be  very  deceiving  in 
the  phrase  since  people  see  this  as 
inferior  meat  or  beef  by-products. 

"They  added  scraps  from  potted  meat.” 

“Instead  of  freshly  ground  meat  like  I 
thought,  maybe  some  canned  or  processed 
meat  is  added.” 

“Those  beef  products  could  be  beef  ' 
substitutes.” 

“What  parts  of  the  beef  were  included?  It 
could  be  die  hooves,  the  tail  *  *  *  the  ears 
*  *  *  the  tongue  *  *  *  ” 

“You  use  your  own  judgment  on  what 
products  they  use.” 

“I  want  to  know  what  those  products  are." 

"Beef  product  would  make  me  think  of 
gristle.” 

"If  they  just  said  beef  instead  of  beef 
product  *  *  *  product  makes  it  sound  like  it 
is  not  even  beef.” 

“A  small  amount  of  beef  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  ingredients.” 

"Beef  product  could  be  anything  from  the 
cow.” 

Some  respondents  felt  that 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
was  artificial  or  not  real  beef  at  all. 

They  believed  the  product  to  be  made  of 
soy  beans  or  other  non-beef  materials. 

“I  assume  if  it  were  beef  it  would  say  beef 
and  not  beef  product. " 

“It  contains  a  lot  of  other  things  other  than 
beef  and  you  won’t  be  getting  the  nutrition 
that  you  want." 

“It  could  be  fake  beef.” 

“Could  it  be  a  beef  flavored  soy  product?” 

“Why  doesn't  it  say  real  beef?" 

"Mechanically  processed  sounds  like  it's 
not  really  food.” 

"Artificial  beef  flavor." 

“Not  real — a  lot  of  junk." 

“It  seems  like  it  would  have  a  lot  of 
artificial  things  in  it.” 

“Something  pretending  to  be  real  beef.” 

"It  sounds  very  artificial  to  me.” 

"It  bothers  me  that  the  government  allows 
non-food  items  in  food." 

Other  comments  regarding  MPBP  had 
to  do  with  a  machine  mixing  process. 

“The  machine  takes  all  the  meat  off  the 
carcass .  .. .  and  throws  everything  else  in." 

“Mix  beef  with  something  else.” 

“They  use  two  kinds  of  meat." 

“Ground-up  and  left-over  products  and 
mostly  fat  and  bone." 

“I  just  think  it's  a  bunch  of  left-overs  that  a 
big  machine  squishes  it  as  squishy  as  it  can 
and  then  it’s  all  just  lumped  up.” 

“It  would  be  the  stuff  that’s  left  over  and 
they  would  grind  it  up." 

Mechanically  processed  beef  product 
appears  to  be  a  confusing  and 
sometimes  misleading  phrase  tht  causes 
consumers  to  question  the  product. 


Rather  than  explaining  what  the  product 
actually  is,  the  phrase  causes  consumers 
to  believe  the  product  is  something  other 
than  what  it  actually  is.  After  their 
initial  exposure  to  the  USDA  label,  the 
majority  of  the  consumers  who 
participated  in  this  study  did  not  know 
what  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  means. 

“Why  are  they  putting  so  much  on  how 
they  did  it?  I  mean  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
good  or  bad — I  really  don't  understand  it” 

“Because  none  of  us  understands  what  it 
means.” 

‘They’re  confusing  people.” 

“I  honestly  don’t  know  what  it  means." 

“If  it  wasn’t  misleading,  somebody  here 
would  know  what  it  (MPBP)  is." 

“I  think  it’s  confusing  because  the  public 
doesn’t  know  what  it  is.” 

“It  seems  to  be  misleading  because  it's 
written  so  big.” 

Reaction  to  0.51%  Powdered  Bone 

Most  of  the  study  participants  had  a 
very  negative  reaction  to  the  powdered 
bone  statement.  A  large-lettered 
statement  that  the  product  contains 
powdered  bone  in  any  amount  was 
extremely  unappealing  to  these 
consumers.  Many  indicated  that 
because  of  the  powdered  bone 
statement  alone,  the  product  was  so 
unappealing  that  they  would  not  even 
consider  purchasing  it. 

"Powdered  bone  bothers  me.” 

“What  will  it  do  to  me?” 

"I  don’t  want  to  eat  bone.” 

“I  just  don't  like  the  idea.” 

“I  don't  know  what  powdered  bone  is 
*  *  *  I  wouldn’t  buy  that." 

"Powdered  bone  sounds  awful.” 

"Powdered  bone  turns  me  off  completely." 

“I  wouldn’t  buy  it  because  of  the  powdered 
bone.” 

“It  seems  like  it  would  be  crunchy.” 

When  first  observing  the  label,  many 
respondents  were  confused  by  the 
amount  of  powdered  bone  in  the 
product.  Some  of  them  misread  the 
0.51%  as  51%,  or  half  of  the  product, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  numbers  on 
the  label. 

"I  think  it’s  a  turn-off  *  *  *  they  wouldn’t 
look  at  the  amount.” 

“when  I  first  looked  at  it,  I  though  it  had 
50%  bone." 

A  few  respondents,  however,  felt  that 
powdered  bone  might  be  a  positive 
addition  to  the  product.  They  felt  that 
bone  is  nutritious;  some  interpreted  it  to 
be  bone  meal  rather  than  powdered 
bone. 

"Is  it  natural  bone  meal?” 

“When  I  saw  powdered  bone,  I  thought  of 
powdered  bone  meal.” 

After  discussing  the  product  label  for 
some  time,  about  half  the  consumers 
guessed  the  powdered  bone  to  be 


associated  with  the  mechanically 
processed  meat  product.  Some  believed 
that  a  certain  amount  of  bone  might  get 
into  the  meat  as  a  result  of  a 
mechanized  process  to  debone  the  meat 

"Maybe  it’s  so  well  processed,  it  powders 
the  bone." 

The  other  consumers,  however,  were 
unable  to  guess  where  the  bone  came 
from,  and  most  of  these  respondents  felt 
that  the  bone  was  added  to  the  product 
for  some  reason. 

“It’s  something  added.” 

‘The  average  consumer  would  read  that 
and  wonder  why  ther’re  putting  powdered 
bone  in  there.” 

“It’s  a  filler — they  added  it." 

"Maybe  they  collected  bones  from  other 
things  and  added  it.” 

When  looking  at  the  nutritional 
labeling,  many  of  the  respondents  still 
were  unable  to  associate  the  powdered 
bone  with  calcium.  Some  women  could 
not  readily  associate  calcium  with 
powdered  bone,  and  others  were  so 
“turned  off’  by  the  powdered  bone 
statement  that  they  were  unable  to  see 
that  its  benefit  was  calcium. 

Identification  of  Ingredients 

All  these  consumers  were 
knowledgeable  as  to  how  the 
ingredients  were  listed  on  the  label; 
there  was  no  question  regarding  which 
ingredient  was  present  in  the  greatest 
amount.  These  respondents  identified 
beef  as  being  the  most  prominent 
ingredient  and  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  as  the  second  most 
prominent  ingredient. 

Many  wondered  what  the  difference 
was  between  beef  and  mechanically 
processed  beef  product.  They  asked  why 
beef  was  listed  twice  on  the  ingredient 
statement  if,  in  fact,  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  was  real  beef. 
They  questioned  listing  a  processing 
technique  as  an  ingredient. 

“If  it’s  a  technique,  why  list  it  in  the 
ingredients?” 

“I’d  like  to  know  the  difference  between 
beef  and  mechanically  processed  beef 
product " 

Opinions  Regarding  the  Product’s  Safety 
and  Nutrition 

The  majority  of  the  participants  felt 
the  hot  dogs  labeled  with  MPBP 
probably  would  be  as  nutritious  as  any 
other  hot  dogs  on  the  market  and  would 
be  safe  to  eat  because  they  were  “U.S. 
inspected  and  passed  by  the  Department 
'of  Agriculture." 

However,  because  of  the  labeling  of 
the  product,  some  participants  felt  that 
there  might  be  something  about  the 
ingredients  that  they  should  know  more 
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about.  Many  believed  that  the  large 
letters  were  a  warning  *  *  *  telling 
them  to  be  alert  to  a  possible  problem/ 
danger. 

“I  want  to  know  what  the  government 
found  out  about  this  that’s  causing  them  to 
make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  it.” 

“It  may  be  a  bad  product  and  they  have  to 
show  it.” 

“It’s  must  like  a  pack  of  cigarettes;  they  put 
this  on  the  label  to  tell  you.” 

"That  could  almost  tell  you  there’s 
something  not  too  good  about  that.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  warning.” 

“Is  there  something  wrong  with  this 
product?” 

"This  must  be  worse  than  nitrate.”  (Why?) 

“Because  nitrate  is  in  smaller  sized  letters.” 

Purchase  Intent 

When  asked  if  they  would  purchase 
the  hot  dogs  (Exhibit  1),  50  respondents 
(72%)  indicated  that  they  would  not  buy 
the  product,  and  19  respondents  (28%) 
said  that  they  probably  would  buy  it. 

Seventy-two  percent  (72%)  would  not 
purchase  these  hot  dogs  because  they 
did  not  know  what  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  was;  they  had  a 
negative  reaction  to  the  powdered  bone; 
they  ware  unsare  of  the  safety  of  the 
product;  they  felt  the  product  was  made 
up  of  beef  parts  or  inferior  meat;  or  they 
were  afraid  of  the  chemicals  in  the 
product. 

“I  don't  think  I  would  buy  it  because  of  the 
powdered  bone,  and  that  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  would  give  me 
something  to  think  about.” 

The  28%  who  would  purchase  the 
product  said  they  would  because  it  was 
USDA  approved;  it  was  a  beef 
frankfurter,  and  because  they  expected 
it  to  be  lower  in  cost. 

Many  respondents  commented  that  if 
they  saw  another  brand  of  hot  dogs  not 
labeled  with  MPBP  and  powdered  bone 
in  large  letters,  they  probably  would  buy 
this  unlabeled  brand.  If  given  a  choice, 
they  would  purchase  hot  dogs  without 
the  MPBP  and  powdered  bone 
statements  on  the  label. 

“If  I  had  a  choice  to  buy  one  without  bone, 

I  would." 

"Why  would  you  choose  this  when  you 
could  choose  another  one  that  didn't  have 
that  written  on  it?” 

Reactions  to  Other  MPBP  Labels 
Label  Without  Restrictions  (Exhibit  3) 

After  discussing  Exhibit  1,  the 
participants  were  shown  another  label 
for  hot  dogs  listing  mechanically 
processed  meat  product  in  the 
ingredient  statement  only,  with  no 
mention  of  powdered  bone. 

Many  of  the  respondents  were  much 
more  favorably  inclined  towards  this 
label.  Some  felt  that  it  was  adequate  to 


list  the  MPBP  in  the  ingredient  statement 
only;  others  indicated  that  they  probably 
would  not  even  notice  it 

"That  one  looks  better.”. 

“It  doesn’t  emphasize  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  on  the  label.” 

"It’s  not  trying  to  boost  something.” 

"It’s  more  appealing.” 

Chili  Label  (Exhibit  4) 

When  the  respondents  first  looked  at 
the  chili  label,  they  again  immediately 
noticed  the  MPBP  and  powdered  bone 
statements.  They  felt  the  product 
contained  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
rather  than  just  a  little.  They  also  began 
to  wonder  what  was  wrong  with  MPBP 
that  would  require  its  being  labeled  in 
such  large  letters. 

"They  want  to  be  sure  you  know  it's  in 
there.” 

"They’re  making  a  big  thing  of  it.” 

"I’d  think  twice  seeing  that  on  the  front.” 

"It  draws  attention  to  that.”  (MPBP) 

”It  would  be  depressing.” 

Consumers’  Reactions  to  the  USDA 
Labeling  Restrictions  for  MPBP 

Many  of  the  study  participants 
believed  that  they  already  were  eating 
meat  products  which  contained 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
and  powdered  bone,  and  they  now 
reacted  to  the  government’s  telling  them 
about  the  ingredients  and/or  processes. 
Other  respondents  believed 
mechanically  processed  beef  product  to 
be  something  new  that  never  had  been 
used  before. 

“Is  it  something  new,  or  has  it  already  been 
on  the  market?" 

“I  think  we’ve  been  eating  it  all  along  but 
haven't  been  told.” 

There  was  general  agreement  among 
these  consumers  that  all  the  ingredients 
in  a  food  product  should  be  listed  on  the 
label.  They  want  to  know  what  they  are 
eating  and  what  their  food  is  made  of. 
However,  because  the  words 
mechanically  processed  beef  product 
were  so  confusing  to  these  women,  there 
were  mixed  reactions  to  the  USDA 
regulations. 

The  consensus  among  most  of  the 
study  participants  was  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  MPBP  if  the 
government  requires  manufacturers  to 
label  it  in  large  letters. 

"If  they're  putting  it  on  there  and  it  has  to 
be  a  certain  percentage,  then  there's  got  to  be 
something  wrong  with  it.” 

“What  bothers  me  is  that  I  can’t 
understand  what  it  means." 

"Why  is  it  put  on  the  label  twice?” 


MPBP  Emphasized  in  Large  Letters  vs. 
Ingredient  Statement 

When  asked  if  it  was  necessary  to 
emphasized  MPBP  on  the  label  in  large 
letters,  the  majority  of  respondents  felt 
that  if  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  wrong 
with  the  product  (MPBP),  then  it  was 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  it  and 
adequate  to  list  it  only  in  the  ingredient 
statement  However,  they  believed  that 
if  MPBP  is  not  safe  and  nutritious,  or  if  it 
denotes  an  inferior  product  MPBP 
should  be  emphasized  on  the  package. 

"They  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
mechanically  processed  beef  product;  if  it 
were  in  the  lower  comer,  it  wouldn't  bother 
me.” 

“It  makes  you  wonder.” 

"But  if  it’s  necessary  to  stay  away  from  it 
(MPBP),  then  it’s  (large  lettering)  good.” 

“They’re  hitting  you  in  the  eye  with 
something  negative.” 

“I  would  expect  it  in  the  ingredient 
statement." 

“If  you  think  you’re  getting  beef  when,  in 
fact,  you’re  getting  lips  and  ears,  then  it 
should  be  up  front.” 

"If  it's  nutritionally  sound,  why  do  they 
have  to  put  it  up  there  *  *  *  why  not  just  put 
it  in  the  ingredients?” 

"It  (the  label)  has  too  much  ou  it" 

"If  mechanically  produced  were  net  ou  the 
front  as  big  and  bold  as  it  is  right  there  and 
just  kind  of  humbly  listed  there  on  the  other 
side,  I  would  think  of  it  matter-of-fectly  •  •  • 
made  mechanically.” 

The  Emphasis  of  Powdered  Bone 

Because  of  the  very  small  quantity  of 
powdered  bone  in  the  product  (less  than 
one-half  of  a  percent),  these  consumers 
questioned  emphasizing  this  small 
amount  on  the  front  of  the  label.  The 
powdered  bone  statement  caused  such 
extreme  negative  reactions  that  most 
did  not  want  to  see  it  on  the  label  at  alL 
Others,  however,  felt  it  should  be  listed 
in  the  ingredient  statement  and  not 
emphasized  in  large  letters. 

“Why  isn't  powdered  bone  in  the 
ingredient  statement?” 

"I  think  it’s  unnecessary  to  put  bone  on 
front.” 

“Why  didn’t  they  put  that  bone  in  the 
ingredients?  I'd  rather  see  it  in  the  ingredients 
than  in  big  letters." 

“Why  do  they  have  to  label  such  a  small 
amount?” 

These  respondents  were  not  aware 
that  some  individuals  cannot  have 
calcium  in  their  diets.  After  being  so 
informed,  they  indicated  their  feeling 
that  individuals  who  cannot  have 
calcium  would  always  read  the 
ingredient  statement  on  any  label; 
therefore,  this  information  should  be 
available  in  the  ingredients,  but  not 
emphasized  on  the  front  of  the  package. 
They  pointed  out  that  manv  Deonle  are 
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unable  to  eat  salt  or  sugar  and  these 
items  are  listed  only  in  the  ingredient 
statement. 

“Will  people  know  that  bone  is  calcium?" 

“People  who  can't  eat  certain  things  look  at 
ingredients.'* 

“People  with  dietary  problems  know  not  to 
eat  processed  meats." 

“Larger  numbers  of  people  have  to  watch 
for  salt  and  sugar  than  have  to  watch  for 
calcium,  and  they  are  not  prominently 
labeled.” 

BILLING  CODE  3410-OM-M 


i- 
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MJ6  RESEARCH 
#G012 


EXHIBIT  14d 

PROCESSED  MEATS  FOCUS  GROUPS  |  WASHINGTON  D.C.  | 

SCREENING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Are  you  the  female  head  of  your  household? 

□  YES  □  no  — — >  1  terminate! 


2.  Do  you  do  most  of  the  grocery  shopping  for  your  household? 


•  Q  YES 


□  NO  — — >  |  TERMINATE  1 


3.  What  is  your  age? 


Are  you .  (READ) 

(  TERMINATE  |  <- 

1  GROUP  I  1  < - 


(  GROUP  II  1  <— 
I  TERMINATE  1  < 


-  □ 

rD 

D 

!-□ 

rD 

n 

Ln 

-  □ 


UNDER  20 
20  -  24 
2S  -  29 
30  -  34 
35  -  39 
40  -  44 
45  -  49 
50 


4.  In  the  past  month,  have  you  purchased  any  of  the  following  food  items?  (READ) 


YES  NO 

LUNCHMEAT 

□  □ 

IF  ••NO”  TO  ANY 

HOT  DOGS 

□  □ 

OF  THESE 

ITEMS, 

CANNED  MEATS 

□  □ 

TERMINATE 

(FOR  EACH  ITEM,  ASK:)  How  often  do 

you  use 

in  your  household? 

LUNCHMEAT  HOT  DOGS  CANNED  MEATS 

4  TIMES  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  OFTEN 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2-3  TIMES  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

LESS  THAN  ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

RESPONDENT  MUST  USE  AT  LEAST  TWO  OF  THESE  ITEMS  ONCE  A  WEEK 
_ _ OR  MORE  OFTEN  _ 


5.  Are  you,  or  is  any  member  of  your  household,  employed  in  market  research,  advertising, 
or  for  the  meat  industry? 

□  NO  □  YES  >  l  terminate! 
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6.  Is  your  total  annual  family  income  under  or  over  $15,000? 

UNDER  $15,000 
OVER  $15,000 


UNDER  $30,000 
OVER  $30,000 


7.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  your  household? 


("TERMINATE  \  «— □ 

□ 

6a.  Is  it  under  or  over  $30,000? 

□ 

fTERMINATE 


8.  When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  in  a  market  research  project  of  any  type? 


9. 


10. 


1  terminate"!  <• 


Are  you  employed  outside  your  home? 

|  GROUP  I  1  « — 
|  GROUP  II  1  t— 


TYPE  OF  RESPONDENT: 


PLEASE  RECRUIT  3-4 
BUCK  RESPONDENTS  FOR 
EACH  GROUP 


Q  WITHIN  THE  PAST  6  MONTHS 

□  OVER  6  MONTHS  AGO 

□  NEVER 


rn  .  NOT  EMPLOYED 

□  EMPLOYED  PART  TIME 
-n  EMPLOYED  FULL  TIME 

□  WHITE 
□  BUCK 

□  SPANISH  AMERICAN 
Q  OTHER:  _ 


11.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Citizens 
Consumer  Counsel? 

□  YES  — — >  fTERMINATE  1  Q  NO 


NAME  _ ' _  PHONE  _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY/STATE  _  ZIP 

RECRUITED  BY:  _  DATE: 


CONFIRMED  BY: 


DATE: 
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MJB  RESEARCH 
•G012 


EXHIBIT  14c 


GROUPS 


1.  Are  you  the  female  head  of  your  household? 

□  YES  □  NO  — — >  ("TERMINATE  1 

2.  Do  you  do  most  of  the  grocery  shopping  for  your  household? 

□  YES  Q  NO  — — >  |  TERMINATE  ] 


3.  What  is  your  age?  Are  you 


(READ) 


GROUP  II 


□ 

UNDER  20 

□ 

20 

•  24 

□ 

2S 

-  29 

□ 

30 

-  34 

3S 

-  39 

□ 

40 

-  44 

□ 

45 

-  49 

□ 

50 

-  54 

□ 

55 

AND  OVER 

4.  Ia  the  past  month,  have  you  purchased  any.  of  the  following  food  items?  (READ) 


IF  '140"  TO  ANY 
OF  THESE 
ITEMS, 
TERMINATE 


YES 

NO 

LUNCHMEAT 

□ 

□ 

HOT  DOGS 

□ 

□ 

CANNED  MEATS 

□ 

□ 

4a.  (FOR  EACH  ITEM,  ASK:)  How  often  do  you  use 


in  your  household? 


LUNCHMEAT 

HOT  DOGS 

CANNED  MEATS 

4  TIMES  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  OFTEN 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2-3  TIMES  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

LESS  THAN  ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

RESPONDENT  MUST  USE  AT  LEAST  TWO  OF  THESE  ITEMS  ONCE  A  WEEK 
OR  MORE  OFTEN 
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MJB  RESEARCH 
#(*012 


EXHIBIT  14b 


GROUPS 


SCREENING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  1 


1.  Are  you  the  female  head  of  your  household? 

□  YES  Q  NO  — — >  1  TERMINATE' 


2.  Do  you  do  most  of  the  grocery  shopping  for  your  household? 

□  YES  □  NO  — — >  1  terminate! 


3.  What  is  your  age?  Are  you .  (READ) 

□  UNDER  20 

□  20  -  24  - 1 

□  25  -  29 

r—  Q  30  -  34  - ' 

|  GROUP  I  \  4-1  Q  35  -  39 

L-  Q  40-44 

□  45-49 

□  50-54 

□  55  AND  OVER 


GROUP  II  1 


4.  In  the  past  month,  have  you  purchased  any  of  the  following  food  items?  (READ) 

YES  NO 

LUNCHMEAT  □ 


HOT  DOGS 
CANNED  MEATS 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


IF  "NO"  TO  ANY 
OF  THESE 
ITEMS, 
TERMINATE 


4a.  (FOR  EACH  ITEM,  ASK:)  How  often  do  you  use 


in  your  household? 


LUNCHMEAT 

HOT  DOGS 

CANNED  MEATS 

4  TIMES  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  OFTEN 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2-3  TIMES  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

LESS  THAN  ONCE  A  MONTH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

RESPONDENT  MUST  USE  AT  LEAST  TWO  OF  THESE  ITEMS  ONCE  A  WEEK 
OR  MORE  OFTEN 


(OVER) 
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5.  Are  you,  or  is  any  member  of  your  household,  employed  in  market  research,  advertising, 
or  for  the  meat  industry? 

□  NO  □  yes  — •>  1  terminate! 


6.  Is  your  total  annual  family  income  under  or  over  $15,000? 

1  terminate!  □  UNDER  $15,000 
□  OVER  $15,000 


6a.  Is  it  under  or  over  $30,000? 

□  UNDER  $30,000 
1  TERMINATE  j  Q  OVER  $30,000 


7.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  your  household? 


B.  When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  in  a  market  research  project  of  any  type? 


|  TERMINATE  |  <- 

—  □ 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  6  MONTHS 

□ 

OVER  6  MONTHS  AGO 

□ 

NEVER 

Are  you  employed  outside  your  home? 

1  GROUP  I  1 

-m 

NOT  EMPLOYED 

*-□ 

EMPLOYED  PART  TIME 

(GROUP  II  |  < 

* — □ 

EMPLOYED  FULL  TIME 

10.  TYPE  OF  RESPONDENT: 

□ 

WHITE 

□ 

BLACK 

|  GROUP  I  -  RECRUIT  6  SPANISH 

]  <—□ 

SPANISH  AMERICAN 

□  OTHER: 


NAME  _  PHONE  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY/STATE  _  ZIP 

RECRUITED  BY:  _  DATE: 


CONFIRMED  BY: 


DATE: 
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MJB  RESEARCH 
IG012 


EXHIBIT  14a 

PROCESS ED "MEAT  FOCUS  GROUPS 
SCREENING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I  CHICAGO f  IL.  1 


1.  •  Are  you  the  female  head  of  your  household? 

□  YES  □  NO  — i  i  terminate"! 

2.  Do  you  do  most  of  the  grocery  shopping  for  your  household? 

□  YES  □  NO  — ■»  1  TERMINATE! 


3.  What  is  your  age?  Are  you 


I  TERMINATE  I  f- 

- [_J  UNDER  25 

□  25 

-  34 

□  35 

-  44 

I  TERMINATE  \ 

- □  45 

AND  OVER 

In  the  past  month,  have  you  purchased  any 

of  the  following  items? 

YES 

NO 

Lunchmeat 

□ 

RESPONDENT  MUST 

Hot  Dogs 

□ 

□ 

HAVE  PURCHASED  AT 

• 

LEAST  2  OF  THE 

‘Canned  Meats 

□ 

□ 

3  ITEMS 

4a.  (FOR  EACH  ITEM  PURCHASED) 

How  often 

do  you  use 

_  in  your 

household? 

Lunch- 

Hot 

Canned 

meat 

Dogs 

Meats 

4  times  a  week  or 

more  often 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2-3  times  a  week 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Once  a  week 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Every  other  week 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Once  a  month 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Less  than  once  a  month 

□ 

□ 

□ 

RESPONDENT  MUST  USE  AT  LEAST  ONCE  OF  THESE  ITEMS 
ONCE  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  OFTEN 
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5.  Are  you,  or  is  any  member  of  your  household,  employed  in  market 
research,  advertising,  or  for  the  meat  industry? 

□  NO  □  YES  — 4  1  TERMINATE! 

6.  Is  your  total  annual  family  income  under  or  over  $15,000? 

□  OVER  $15,000  Q  UNDER  $15,000  — 4  |  TERMINATE"!  . 

6a.  Is  it  under  or  over  $30,000? 

Q  UNDER  $30,000  □  OVER  $30,000  ~4  j  TERMINATE"! 

7.  When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  .in  a  market  research 
project  of  any  type? 

j  TERMINATEl  £-  0  WITHIN  THE  PAST  6  MONTHS 
□  OVER  6  MONTHS  AGO 
0  NEVER 

8.  Are  you  employed  outside  your  home? 

|  GROUP  I  |  0  NOT  EMPLOYED 

1  GROUP  I  OR  II  |  « - 0  EMPLOYED  PART  TIME 

1  GROUP  II  1  < - 0  EMPLOYED  FULL  TIME 

NAME  _  PHONE  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY/STATE  _ _ __  ZIP 

Date  Recruited:  _  by:  _ 

Date  Confirmed:  ____________________  by:  ___________________ 


(NOTE:  PLEASE  RECRUIT  RESPONDENTS  WHO  DO  NOT  KNOW  EACH  OTHER) 
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EXHIBIT  15 

NAME _  DATE 


1.  What  does  this  label  tell  you  about  the  product? 


2.  Would  you  purchase  this  product? 

Q  YES 
Q  NO 

BILUNG  CODE  3410-DM-C 
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“They  should  say  calcium — if  they  put 
calcium  on  it,  nobody  would  Say  anything.” 

"People  with  dietary  restrictions*  *  *  the 
doctors  will  educate  them.” 

“Eliminate  mechanically  processed,  but  it's 
O.K.  to  show  calcium.  Powdered  bone  scares 
you.” 

Consistency  of  the  Regulation 

There  was  definite  agreement  among 
all  participants  that  if  the  USDA 
regulation  for  MPBP  had  to  be  in  effect, 
then  it  should  apply  to  all  products 
containing  MPBP.  These  consumers  felt 
it  would  be  unfair  to  have  to  label  one 
product,  i.e.,  hot  dogs,  and  not  another, 
i.e.,  chili,  if  they  all  contained  MPBP. 

“As  long  as  you  have  the  guidelines,  they 
should  all  use  it.” 

Reactions  to  Alternative  Names  for 
MPBP  (Exhibits  5a,  5b,  5c,  5d) 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
sample  labels  and  the  USDA  regulation, 
the  participants  were  shown  alternative 
names  for  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  in  the  context  of  the  ingredient 
statement: 

— Mechanically  Processed  Beef 
— Mechanically  Separated  Beef 
— Mechanically  Deboned  Beef 

Virtually  everyone  agreed  that  the 
statement  mechanically  processed  beef 
was  preferable  to  mechanically 
processed  beef  product.  The  word 
product  made  them  think  the  beef  parts 
rather  than  plain  beef,  and  without 
seeing  the  word  product,  they  believed 
the  item  to  be  made  of  real  beef. 

“ Product  is  kind  of  a  stretching  word — it 
can  be  anything.” 

“It’s  only  beef — there’s  nothing  else  in 
there.” 

“Word  product  means  there’s  more  things 
in  it  other  than  straight  beef — there  would  be 
other  beef-type  products.” 

“At  least  you  know  it’s  meat.” 

“That  does  sound  better.” 

Only  a  few  respondents  felt  that  the 
statement  mechanically  separated  beef 
explained  the  product.  Most  questioned 
what  was  separated  from  what,  or  if 
separate  meats/ingredients  were  used  to 
make  the  product. 

"I  have  a  visual  image  of  fat  being 
separated." 

"Separated  from  the  good  part." 

“Separated  from  what?” 


“It  doesn't  really  mean  anything.” 

“They  took  the  meat  off  the  bone." 

Most  of  these  consumers  felt  that  the 
words  mechanically  deboned  beef 
presented  the  best  explanation  of  the 
product,  and  overall  their  reactions  to 
these  words  were  positive.  They  felt 
that  deboned  explained  the  process  and 
told  them  that  the  product  was  beef  that 
had  been  taken  off  the  bone  by  a 
mechanical  (machine)  process. 

“Machine  cuts  the  meat  off  the  bone.” 

“That’s  clear." 

“Tells  exactly  what  it  is.” 

“Everybody  knows  what  deboned  means.” 

A  fourth  ingredient  statement  was 
shown  to  the  respondents  listing 
calcium  in  the  ingredient  statement. 
Although  these  respondents  were  not 
opposed  to  the  calcium  information, 
they  felt  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
nutritional  labeling  since  it,  technically, 
is  not  an  ingredient. 

“Calcium  is  not  an  ingredient.” 

"Calcium  sounds  better  than  bone. " 

Attitudes  Toward  MPBP  After  Learning 
What  It  Is 

After  learning  that  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  actually  is  beef 
that  has  been  taken  off  the  bone  by  a 
machine  process  (which  leaves  a  minute 
amount  of  bone,  including  calcium), 
most  of  these  consumers  were  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  product 
than  they  had  been  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sessions,  and  many  indicated  they 
would  purchase  it. 

“Now  that  I  have  found  out  what 
mechanically  processed  beef  product  is,  I 
would  probably  buy  it.” 

“It  wouldn’t  bother  me  now  that  I  am 
aware  of  it.” 

“If  it's  safe  and  nutritional,  it  wouldn’t 
bother  me.” 

“It  doesn't  bother  me.  I  just  don't  know 
why  they’re  making  such  a  big  deal  out  of  it." 

These  consumers  felt  that  either 
manufacturers  or  the  USDA  should  take 
steps  to  educate  consumers  about  the 
deboning  process  if  they  have  to  follow 
the  USDA  labeling  requirements.  The 
words  mechanically  processed  beef 
product  were  confusing,  and  all 
respondents  agreed  that  the  phrase 
should  be  explained  to  consumers. 


“Do  an  advertising  campaign,  and  tell  the 
consumers  about  this.” 

“They  should  tell  us  what  mechanically 
processed  beef  product  means.  There  should 
be  a  big  campaign  to  let  the  consumers  know 
what  it  is,  and  then  it  wouldn't  bother 
anybody  because  you  would  know.” 

At  first,  the  respondents  felt  that 
manufacturers  should  educate 
consumers  about  MPBP,  but  when 
discussion  ensued  regarding  the  cost  of 
the  product,  they  realized  it  would  be 
much  too  costly  and  unrealistic  for 
manufacturers  to  do  this.  A  few 
respondents  then  put  the  educational 
burden  on  the  government. 

"If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so 
concerned  about  consumers,  why  don't  they 
do  the  advertising?” 

"If  the  government  tells  you  you  have  to 
put  it  on  the  label  that  big,  they  have  to  tell 
you  what  it  is.” 

The  participants  were  favorably 
inclined  toward  a  (hot  dog)  product  that 
would  be  as  nutritional  as  other 
products  on  the  market  and  yet  be  lower 
in  price  because  of  the  mechanical 
process.  Many  were  opposed  to  wasting 
meat  when  it  could  be  used. 

“They  can  get  more  of  the  meat.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  cheaper  hot  dog.” 

“Why  would  they  waste  it  if  they  could  sell 
it?” 

“If  they  can  debone  meat  and  give  more 
meat,  it’s  good.” 

“Good  if  they  can  lower  the  cost  (saving 
meat).” 

Overall,  these  consumers  agreed  that 
the  statement  mechanically  processed 
beef  product  was  both  confusing  and 
ambiguous.  After  learning  what  the 
statement  means,  most  did  not  agree 
with  the  USDA’s  labeling  restriction  for 
MPBP;  they  felt  it  was  adequate  to  list 
the  information  in  the  ingredient 
statement  only. 

“ Mechanically  processed  beef  product  is 
misleading.  If  it  is  deboned  beef,  then  this  is  a 
less  expensive  way  to  get  the  meat  off  the 
bone  and  you  don't  need  to  label  it  up  front. 
Bone  that  occurs  as  part  of  the  deboning 
process  is  O.K.” 

“If  you  want  to  sell  the  product,  you  will 
have  to  put  it  in  more  favorable  terms.” 

“If  I  were  a  manufacturer.  I  wouldn’t  put 
something  as  ambiguous  as  that  on  the 
package.” 
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Appendix 


EXHIBIT  1 


KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION -VACUUM  PACKED 


FRANKFURTERS 


WITH  MECHANICALLY  PROCESSED  BEEF  PRODUC 


CONTAINS  UP m  0.5 J  %  POWDERED  SONS 


INGREDIENTS: 

Beef;  Mechanically  Processed 
Beef  FVoduct,  Water,  Com  Syrup, 
Salt,  Flavoring,  Dextrose, 
Sodium  Ascorbate  (Vitamin  C), 
Sodium  Nitrite 

NETWT.  I6  0Z.C1LB.; 
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9 

EXHIBIT  2 

NUTRITIONAL  INFORMATION 

PER  SERVING 

SERVING  SIZE . 1  FRANK 

SERVINGS  PER  CONTAINER . lO 

CALORIES . 140 

PROTEIN  (6MS) . 5 

CARBOHYDRATES  (GMS) .  I 

FAT  (GMS) . . 13 

PERCENTAGES  OF  U.S.  RECOMMENDED 
DAILY  ALLOWANCES  (U.S.RDA) 

PROTEIN . 10  RIBOFLAVIN . 2 

VITAMIN  A . *  NIACIN . 4 

VITAMIN  C . 10  CALCIUM . 4 

THIAMINE . 2  IRON . 4 

*  CONTAINS  LESS  THAN  2  PERCENT 

OF  THE  U.S.RDA.  OF  THESE 
NUTRIENTS 
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EXHIBIT  3 


KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -  VACUUM  PACKED 


inspected 
AMD  PASSED  BY 

PEPAATMEMT  OP 
AO  R.I  CULTURE 

VEST.  XXX  y 


INGREDIENTS-  Beef, 
Mechanically  Recessed 
Beef  Product ;  Water) 
Com  Syrup,  Salt,  Flavoring 
Dextrose,  Sodium  Ascorbate 
CVHamin  c),  Sodium  Nitrite 

NETWT.  I6  0Z.(1LB.; 


39328 
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EXHIBIT  4 


Chili 

with  beans 


’  ^  ^  l 

■  *r< 


i  Contains  up  ter  0.1 5%  Powdered:  B; 


N&TWEIGHT15  02:, 


Ingredients:  Water, 

Beef,  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Mechanically  fVocessed 
Beef  ftoducf.Giiliftiwdej 
Gam  Flour,  Modified  food 
Starch,  Salt,  Sugar,  Ravortj 


.  i  , 

<»*«►» 
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KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -VACUUM  PACKED 


INGREDIENTS'- 

Beef,  Mechanically 
Processed  Beef;  Water,  Cbm 
Syrup,  Salt,  Flavoring, 
Dextrose,  Sodium  Ascorbate 
(VitaminC),  Sodium  Nitrite 
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KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -VACUUM  PACKED 


INGREDIENTS 


Beef,  Mechanically  Separate) 
Beef,  Water,  Corn  Syrup, 
Salt,  Flavoring,  Dextrose, 
Sodium  Ascorbate  (Vitamin  C ) 
Sodium  Nitrite 


mm, 

M|M'1  ■  jb- 

\W 

]  A  #  Mk  m 

A.-  .  B  A  B ;  U  M  '  K U j 

|j 

mm 

gr^A  mm  A 

£  Be  Wr  i 
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EXHIBIT  5c 


KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -VACUUM  PACKED 


INGREDIENTS'- 

Beef,  Mechanically  Deboned 
Beef,  Wafer,  Cbm  Syrup, 
Saif,  Flavoring,  Dextrose, 
Sodium  Ascorbate  (Vitamin  C) 
Sodium  Nitrite 


Ms 

V-  *•  >  V,  i-  \  S'* 
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EXHIBIT  5d 


KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -VACUUM  PACKED 


/l J.S. 

INSPECTED 
AND  PASSED  BY 
department  op 
v  AQRJCU].TUDf 

\  BST.XXX  . 


INGREDIENTS'. 

Beef,  Mechanically  Processed 
Beef  contains  up  to  o.i3%Cal- 
cium,  Water,  Gorn  Syrup,  Salt, 
Favoring,  Dextrose,  Sodium  Ascor¬ 
bate  (Vitamin  C\  Sodium  M  itrite 
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EXHIBIT  6 


keep  under  refrigeration  -  vacuum  packed 


CHIC 

FRANKFi 


INGREDIENTS- 
Chicken,  Water, 

Corn  Syrup,  Salt, 
Flavoring,  Dextrose, 
Sodium  Ascorbate 
(Vitamin  C),  Sodium 
Nitrite 

NET  WT.  16  OZ.  ( 1  LB; 
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EXHIBIT  7 

NUTRITIONAL  INFORMATION 

PER  SERVING 

SERVING  SIZE'-  ( 1  FRANK).... 

20Z. 

SERVINGS  PER  CONTAINER.. 

.  8 

' 

CALORIES . 

.130 

PROTEIN  (GRAMS) . 

..  7 

CARBOHYDRATE  ( GRAMS) . 

..  2 

FAT  ( GRAMS ) . 

••  11 

PERCENT  OF  US.  RECOMMENDED 

DAILY  ALLOWANCE  (US.  RDA) 

PROTEIN . 16  RIBOFLAVIN.. 

. 4 

VITAMIN  A .  0  NIACIN . 

. 6 

VITAMIN  C. . 10  CALCIUM . 

. 4 

THIAMINE . 2  IRON . 

. 4 

s\ 
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EXHIBIT  8 


KEEP  UNDER  REFRIGERATION  -  VACUUM  PACKED 


INGREDIENTS: 

Beef,  Ftork,  Water,  Corn 
Syrup,  Salt,  Flavoring, 
Dextrose,  Sodium 
Ascorbate  (Vitamin  C), 
Sodium  Nitrite 

NET  WT.  16  OZ.  (1  LB.) 
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T  NUTRITIONAL  INFORMATION 


PER  SERVING 

SERVING  SIZE . 1  FRANK 

SERVINGS  PER  CONTAINER . 10 

CALORIES . 140 

PROTEIN  (GMS) .  5 

CARBOHYDRATES  (GMS) . . .  1 

FAT  (GMS) . 13 


PERCENTAGES  OF  US.  RECOMMENDED 
DAILY  ALLOWANCES  (US.  RDA) 

PROTEIN . 10  RIBOFLAVIN . 2 

VITAMIN  A . *  NIACIN . 4 

VITAMIN  C . 10  CALCIUM . ..* 

THIAMINE . 2  IRON . 4 

*  CONTAINS  LESS  THAN  2  PERCENT 
OF  THE  U.S.  RDA  OF  THESE 
NUTRIENTS 
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Exhibit  10.— Initial  Reactions  to  the  MPBP  Label  ( Exhibit  1 ) 

[Groups  3.  4.  5,  6.  7.  8] 


Total 

Los  Angeles 

Atlanta 

Washington.  D.C. 

<53) 

Group  3 

(8) 

Group  4 

(9) 

Group  5  Group6 

<10)  (9) 

Group  7  Groups 

(8)  (9) 

Would  purchase  the  product 

.  18 

2 

6  5 

2  3 

NO - 

.  35 

6 

9 

4  4 

6  e 

What  Does  the  Label  Tell  You  About  the 

Product?  (Verbatim  Responses) 

Los  Angeles 

— That  is  a  good  nutrition. 

— Hot  dog  contains  beef,  which  is  O.K., 
and  mechanically  processed  beef 
product,  which  is  obviously  bone  that 
has  been  powdered. 

— Frankfurters  are  with  mechanically 
processed  beef  product.  Has  51% 
powdered  bone.  What  does  it  mean? 

— The  label  say  it  has  bone  powdered.  I 
would  not  like  this  or  mechanical 
processing. 

— The  contains  to  0.51  powdered  bone. 
How  much  meat  has  it? 

— I  would  not  buy  mechanically 
processed  flavoring-sugar-bone. 

— Mechanically  processed-powdered 
bone — these  word  would  make  me 
stop  and  think  about  how  they  are 
made  and  why  powdered  bone  is 
added. 

— I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  having 
powdered  bones  in  my  food. 

— It  tells  me  what  ingredients  it  has.  But 
I  don’t  understand  most  of  the 
ingredients. 

— I  don’t  know  if  I’ll  buy  this  product 
because  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  brand. 

— That  it’s  processed  beef,  and  the  51% 
powdered  bone  “U.S.  inspected.” 

— That  it  has  51%  powdered  bone. 

— Has  a  lot  of  different  ingredients 
which  I  don’t  understand  so  because  I 
don’t  understand  I  probably  would  not 
buy.  Too  many  chemicals. 

— Not  pure  meat.  What  is  mechanically? 
It  has  a  lot  of  additives  and  the 
government  has  approved  it. 

— Mechanically  processed  beef  with 
powdered  bone.  Doesn’t  sound  very 
appetizing. 

— That  their  frankfurters  and  are 
inspected  by  the  U.S.  government. 
Also  notice  that  they  are  mechanically 
made.  I’ve  never  seen  this  before. 

— Brand  name-ingredients,  storing 
instructions,  weight,  govt,  inspection, 
procedure  of  processing  (one 
ingredient — powdered  bone — not 
listed  in  ingredients  section) 

Atlanta 

— Low  amt.  (but  too  much)  bone  content 
sodium  nitrate — wouldn’t  use  if 


another  brand  had  none 
mechanically  processed — probably  (?) 
cleaner  than  hand  processed  why 
com  syrup  in  our  meat? 

— Tells  whats  in  it,  tells  how  it  was 
processed,  tells  its  approved  by  govt 
— Beef  product — but  has  .51  powdered 
bone  (ingredients  good  basically) 

— It  tells  me  that  it  contains  bone,  if  I 
had  a  choice  of  one  without  bone,  I 
would  buy  it. 

— Mechanically  processed  beef, 
powdered  bone 

— Refrigerate/ sealed/ contents/weight, 
sodium  nitrate  added. 

— U.S.  inspected  and  passed  by  dept,  of 
agriculture  Beef — 

— It  has  0.51%  powdered  bone,  U.S. 
inspected 

— Beef  hot  dogs,  inspected,  red  in  color, 
ingredients,  mechanically  produced 
— The  label  tells  the  weight,  that  it  is 
beef,  vacuum  sealed. 

— No— Question — What  is  51%  of 
powdered  bone — Not  a  high  grade, 
just  passed 
— It  made  of  beef 

— It  is  a  beef  frankfurter  it  tell  the 
ingredients  contains  051  of  powder 
bone 

— U.S.  inspected,  contains  powdered 
bone,  mechanically  processed  beef 
product 

— This  label  tells  you  that  this  is  a  beef 
hot  dog  and  the  products  that  are  in  it 
— has  very  little  appeal,  tells  me  it  is  a 
beef  product  with  high  concentration 
of  additives 

— It  tell  me  it  is  the  U.S.  Inspected  beef, 
0.51  of  powdered  bone,  and  Vitamin  C 


— Because  its  a  beef  frank  and  its  U.S. 
inpsected 

Washington,  D.C. 

— Machine  made  and  too  much  bone 

— Word  “mechanical”  does  not  entice 
me  to  buy  sounds  like  an  inferior 
grade  product 

— "mechanically  processed” — that  is 
vague,  what  is  mechanical  processing? 
it  also  has  an  unappealing  sound  to 
me. 

— Ingredients,  weight,  type  of  processing 
for  beef  product  bone?  percentage 
good  or  bad 

— To  many  words  on  top,  as  if  trying  to 
hide  the  product  possibly  cheap  or  of 
poor  quality.  Contains  powdered 
bone! 

— Well  its  U.S.  inspected  and  it  contains 
beef  and  vitamin  C. 

— This  label  tell  weight  powdered  bone 
0.51  beef  product  sodium  nitrate 
mechanically  processed 

— Mechanically  process  products. 

— The  product  ingredients — beef, 
weight  color 

— weight  govenment  processed 
contents,  how  much  salt  water  etc. 

— Bone  will  be  ground  up.  Splinters  will 
inevitably  get  in  the  product 
"Mechanically  processed”  is  an 
unpleasant  idea  with  me. 

— It  probably  has  a  very  small 
percentage  of  beef,  or  any  "live” 
ingredients,  I’d  class  it  a  "fake”  food. 

— Ingredients  in  order  of  content  info, 
on  bone  content 

— Very  little,  that  it  has  powdered  bone 
.51%,  that  has  nitrates,  beef  product 
and  mechanically  processed  (what  do 
these  last  two  mean — suspect) 
although  inspected  what  grade? 
weight 

— Has  powdered  bone,  sodium  nitrate, 
com  syrup,  beef  products. 

— ingred  in  order  name  of  product 

— It  tells  me  all  the  ingredients  listed  in 
the  hotdog;  not  my  brand  after  reading 
the  ingredients 


Exhibit  11.— Demographic  Information 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  Atlanta  Wellington.  D.C. 

il  -  -  -  ““ ~ — “ —— “ * 

Group  1  Group  2  Group  3  Group  4  Group  5  Grom  <  Group  7  Qroito  * 


Age  of  respondent 


5  _ _ 

1  _ _ 

4 

8  . 

3  _ 

2 

1 

30  tr>  34 

16 

2  .... 

3 

5  ...... 

3 

3  _ 

35  to  39 . . . 

25 

6 

7 

3 

4 

S 

10  . 

1 

2  _ _ 

5 

S 

45  to  54 . 

7  _ _ 

5  _ 

2 

Household  size: 

2 . . . . 

14  _... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 _ _ 

16  _ 

,T  .r . . 

_ _ _ _ ... 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 . . .  .. . 

20 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

g 

15 

4 

3 

2  . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 . 

4  . 

2 

1 

Children  at  home: 

Ye* . 

57 

8 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

5 

S 

No _ _ _ 

12  — 

_ _ _ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 
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Exhibit  11.— Demographic  Information— Continued 


Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Atlanta 

Washington,  D.C. 

Group  1  Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Group  5  Group  6 

Group  7 

Group  8 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3  2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

5 

8  4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4  9 

6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

7  7 

8 

6 

10 

7 

8 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1  4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4  3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2  1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

3 

.  7 

9 

9 

9 

5 

3  . 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

.  4 

1 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

.  1 

1 

1 

8  1 

3 

7  . 

6 

2  3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

. 

2 

1 

4  . 

1  . 

4 

1 

1  . . 

2 

i 

2 

3 

2 

3  4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1  . X  - 

5 

5 

i 

3 

5 

5 

4  . 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3  8 

2 

i 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

(7)  (7) 

(8) 

(6) 

(10) 

(7) 

(8) 

(2) 

(8)  (8) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(9) 

(8) 

(9) 

Exhibit  M.— Usage  of  Canned  Meats 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Atlanta 

Washington,  D.C. 

Group  1  Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Group  5  Group  6 

Group  7 

Group  8 

Ages  of  children: 

Under  2 - 

2  to  5.. 

6  to  9 - 

10  to  13 _ _ 

14  to  17 _ _ 

17  to  19 - - 

Marital  status: 

Married - - — ... 

Divorced/separated - 

Single . 

Education  of  respondent 

Some  high  school - 

Completed  high  school  ...... 

Some  college . 

College  degree - 

Technical/trade  school . 

Occupation  of  respondent 

Employed  full  time _ _ 

Employed  part  time. . 

Manager/proprietor - 

Sales . - . . . — 

Professional/technical . 

Clerical . 

Service  worker. _ _ 

Blue  collar — . — 

No  answer _ _ _ ....... 

Not  employed _ ............. 

Occupation  of  spouse: 

Manager/proprietor - 

Sales . 

Professional/technical . 

Clerical _ „ _ 

Service  worker/mHttary . 

Skilled  blue  collar _ 

Non-skilled  blue  collar - 

Total  annual  family  income: 

$15,000  to  $1 9.999 _ 

$20,000  to  $24,999 _ 

$25,000  to  $29,999 - 

No  answer . . . 

Bases: 

For  occupation  of  spouse.. 
For  all  others... . 


10 

2 

4 

3 

20 

11 

3 
1 

25 

11 

4 
7 
6 

11 

14 

2 

25 

16 

27 

1 

(55) 

(69) 


(8) 


(8) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(9) 


Lunchmeat: 

4  times  a  week  or  more  often . 

2-3  times  a  week . 

Once  a  week . 

Hot  dogs: 

4  times  a  week  or  more  often . 

2-3  times  a  week . 

Once  a  week. ................................. 

Every  other  week _ ....... _ _ 

Once  a  month . 

Less  than  once  a  month . 

Canned  meats: 

4  times  a  week  or  more  often . 

2-3  times  a  week . 

Once  a  week ... 

Every  other  week . . . 

Once  a  month . 

Less  than  once  a  month . 


6  NA. 
1  NA. 

1  NA. 

2  NA. 
2  NA. 
2  NA. 
2  NA. 

_  NA. 

_  NA. 


NA. 

NA. 

NA. 

NA. 

NA. 

NA. 


NA=lnformation  not  available. 


EXHIBIT  13.— PROCESSED  MEATS 
CONSUMER  FOCUS  GROUPS 
DISCUSSION  OUTLINE 

Introductions:  Name,  Occupation, 
Family,  etc. 

/.  Usage  of  Processed  Meat  Products 

A.  What  prepared  products  are'  used 
(other  than  fresh)? 

1.  Canned  meats 


2.  Refrigerated  packaged  meats 

3.  Prepared  foods  containing 
processed  meats 

B.  What  do  consumers  like/dislike 
about  processed  meat  (products)? 

1.  Cost 

2.  Taste 

3.  Nutritional  value 

4.  Convenience 


C.  How  are  processed  meats  used  in 
the  household? 

1.  Lunches 

2.  Snacks 

3.  Main  meals 

4.  Used  alone/with  other  foods 

D.  Why  are  processed  meats  used? 

E.  What  are  consumers’  awareness 
and  usage  of  processed  poultry  products 
(chicken,  turkey,  franks  and  bologna)? 

1.  Which  products  have  they  used? 
Why? 

2.  How  are  these  products  used? 

3.  Overall  reaction  to  these  products? 

II.  Reaction  to  MPBP  Labeling 

A.  (Show  meat  product  with  present 
USDA  labeling  requirements) 
(frankfurters). 

1.  What  does  this  label  tell  you  about 
the  product? 

2.  Would  you  purchase  this  product? 
Why /why  not? 

3.  Based  on  the  description  on  the 
label,  describe  the  product. 

4.  What  do  specific  words/phrases 
mean  to  you? 

a.  Mechanically  processed  meat 
product 

b.  Powdered  bone  (what  does  it  do?) 

5.  Can  you  identify  the  ingredients  in 
this  product? 

a.  Where  do  you  look  to  identify  the 
ingredients? 

b.  Which  ingredient  is  present  in  the 
greatest  amount  in  this  product?  Why  do 
you  say  that? 

6.  Do  you  feel  this  product  is  safe, 
nutritious  and  wholesome?  (Show 
nutritional  labeling  after  discussion.) 

7.  Compared  to  canned  sardines — 
does  this,  product  contain  more  or  less 
bone?  Why? 

8.  What  is  calcium?  Where  does  it 
come  from? 

9.  Is  the  label  misleading?  If  so,  in 
what  way? 

B.  Show  label  without  restrictions 
(frankfurters). 

1.  What  does  this  label  tell  you  about 
the  product? 

2.  Would  you  purchase  this  product? 
Why/why  not? 

3.  Can  you  identify  the  ingredients  in 
this  product? 

4.  Is  this  product  safe,  nutritious  and 
wholesome? 

5.  Is  this  label  confusing?  Why/why 
not? 

C.  Reaction  to  the  USDA  regulations 
on  other  products  containing  processed 
meats. 

1.  Canned  chili  (show  posters) 

2.  Explain  proposed  USDA  regulations 

a.  Mechanically  processed  (meat) 

product  in  letters  at  least  half  as  large  as 
the  product  name  (not  to  exceed  20%  of 
the  entire  product). 
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Hot  dogs  have  the  most;  chili  the  least 
b.  Indicating  the  percentage  of 
powdered  bone  (maximum  0.6%)  in 
letters  at  least  one-quarter  size  of  the 
product  name 

3.  Should  all  products  containing 
processed  meat  products  have  the  same 
labeling  restrictions?  Why /why  not? 

4.  Are  some  of  these  labels 
misleading?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

5.  Is  this  labeling  fair  to  consumers? 

6.  Is  it  necessary  to  list  these 
ingredients  on  the  front  of  the  package 
(other  than  ingredient  statement)? 

7.  Is  it  confusing  to  list  these 
ingredients  on  the  front  of  the  package? 

8.  Are  the  letter  sizes  misleading? 

9.  Do  you  read  labels? 

a.  Do  you  look  at  the  front/back  of  the 
package? 

b.  How  do  you  know  which  ingredient 
makes  up  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
product? 

D.  Consumers’  reactions  to  names  for 
MPBP. 

1.  Mechanically  processed  beef 
(product). 

2.  Mechanically  separated  beef 
(product). 

3.  Mechanically  deboned  beef 
(product). 

E.  Reactions  to  Labeling  for  Chicken 
Franks 

III.  Other  Areas  for  Discussion  and 
Summary 

A.  Consumers’  reaction  to  wasting  red 
meat. 

B.  Consumers'  past  awareness  to 
mechanically  “deboned”  meat. 

C.  Summary. 
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Conclusions  and  Observations 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 
REGULATIONS  ON  MECHANICALLY 
DEBONED  RED  MEATS 

Mechanical  deboning  of  meat  is  a 
technology  that  enables  processors  to 
obtain  more  pounds  of  edible  meat  from 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  carcasses  than  is 
possible  with  hand  boning  techniques. 

In  response  to  a  court  ruling  growing  out 
of  concerns  and  questions  about  the 
healthfulness  of  mechanically  deboned 
meat  (MDM),  the  USDA  ordered  in 
September  1976,  that  the  official  mark  of 
federal  inspection  could  no  longer  be 
placed  on  MDM.  This  in  effect  stopped 
the  domestic  production  and  use  of 
MDM.  After  a  period  of  study  and  public 
hearings,  the  USDA  developed  a  set  of 
regulations  governing  the  production 
and  use  of  MDM  that  became  effective 
in  July  1978.  These  regulations  permit 
the  production  and  use  of  MDM,  but  the 
meat  processing  industry  has  generally 
concluded  that  MDM  production  is  not 
economically  feasible  under  the  existing 
regulations.  Consequently,  relatively 
little  MDM  has  been  produced  since 
1978. 

The  intended  purpose  of  the 
regulations  was  not  to  prevent  the 
production  and  use  of  MDM. 

"This  regulation  is  designed  to  permit  the 
use  of  mechanical  deboning  process,  which 
constitutes  a  more  efficient  means  of 
extracting  meat  products  than  is  possible  in 
traditional  hand  deboning  operations.  It  is 
estimated  that  3-5  pounds  of  additional  pork 
product  per  carcass  and  7-15  pounds  of 
additional  beef  product  per  carcass  can  be 
obtained  from  the  mechanical  deboning  of 
meat.  This  regulation  will  ensure  the 
wholesomeness  and  nutritional  integrity 
associated  with  traditional  meat  products. 
The  labeling  requirements  specified  in  this 
regulation  reflects  the  Department's 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  complete 
and  accurate  labeling  to  provide  informed 
consumer  purchasing  choices.”1 

However,  the  regulations  have  had  the 
unintended  effect  of  making  it 
uneconomical  to  use  an  efficiency¬ 
improving  technology. 

This  development  raises  two 
important  questions. 

(A)  What  is  net  economic  value  of  the 
MDM  technology  to  the  economy  and 
hence  what  is  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  costs  and  benefits  associated  with 
continuing  to  impose  the  regulations? 

(B)  What  type  of  regulations,  if  any, 
are  needed  in  order  to  provide 
consumers  with  adequate  information 
about  MDM  as  a  food  ingredient  and  yet 
not  prevent  the  use  of  the  efficiency- 
increasing  MDM  technology? 


1 USDA-FSQS,  Impact  Analysis:  Mechanically 
Processed  (Species)  Product,  June  2, 1978. 
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The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
provide  information  relevant  for 
answering  these  questions.  This  report 
deals  only  with  the  economic 
dimensions  of  the  impact  of  regulations 
governing  the  production  and  use  of 
mechanically  deboned  meat 

This  analysis  is  based  on  two  key 
assumptions.  First  it  is  assumed  that 
there  are  no  harmful  effects  of 
consuming  MDM.  It  is  recognized  that 
this  may  not  be  true  for  individuals  that 
must  restrict  their  intake  of  calcium.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  product 
contents  portion  of  the  product  label 
will  contain  enough  information  to  allow 
these  individuals  to  avoid  consuming 
MDM  in  unhealthy  amounts.  The 
number  of  people  in  this  category  is 
believed  to  be  small  and  to  have  a 
negligible  impact  on  the  demand  for 
products  containing  MDM.  Evaluation  of 
the  health  aspects  of  MDM  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  an  economic  analysis  and 
have  been  studied  thoroughly  by  the 
USDA.  The  results  of  those  studies 
indicate  the  above  assumption  is 
appropriate. 

Second,  it  is  assumed  that  consumers 
will  readily  accept  MDM  as  an 
ingredient  in  processed  meat  products  at 
prices  that  provide  an  adequate 
incentive  for  the  production  and  use  of 
MDM.  The  ready  acceptance  by 
consumers  of  mechanically  deboned 
poultry  and  fish  products  plus  the 
growing  production  of  MDM  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  labeling  restrictions 
provides  evidence  that  this  assumption 
is  valid.  Hence,  regulations  that  result  in 
a  restricted  output  of  MDM  prevent 
meat  processors  from  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  available  resources.  If 
the  assumption  is  not  true,  then 
regulations  are  unnecessary  to  prevent 
MDM  from  being  produced.  The 
marketplace  will  provide  the  final  test  of 
consumer  acceptability.  The  risk  of 
consumer  acceptability  will  be  borne  by 
processors  willing  to  invest  in 
mechanical  deboning  systems. 

The  objectives  of  this  analysis  are: 

(1)  To  identify  the  nature  of  the 
economic  contribution  that  MDM 
technology  can  have  on  the  U.S. 
economy  and  to  develop  estimates  of 
the  dollar  value  of  this  contribution, 

(2)  To  identify  the  nature  of  the 
economic  impacts  of  regulations  that 
restrict  the  production  of  MDM  to  less 
than  economically  feasible  levels  and  to 
develop  estimates  of  the  economic  costs 
of  current  regulations  governing  the 
production  and  use  of  MDM,  and 

(3)  To  develop  information  for  - 
answering  question  B  above. 
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Economic  Nature  of  the  Problem 

Use  of  MDM  technology  makes  it 
possible  to  increase  meat  supplies 
without  increasing  the  number  or  size  of 
animals  slaughtered.  The  economic 
value  of  an  efficiency-increasing 
technology  of  this  type  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1. 

BILLING  CODE  3410-DM-M 
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Figure  i.  Illustration  of  the  Net  Economic  Value  of  Efficiency  Increasing 
Technology  Such  as  Mechanical  Deboning 

BILLING  CODE  34KMJM-C 
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Consumer  demand  for  red  meats  is 
represented  by  line  DD'  in  Figure  1.  The 
demand  curve  shows  the  maximum 
price  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
alternative  quantities  of  meat,  ceteris 
paribus. 2  Without  MDM  technology,  OS„ 
units  of  red  meat  can  be  produced  from 
the  animals  slaughtered  during  this 
period.  Red  meat  production  can  be 
expanded  to  OSm  if  MDM  technology  is 
used.  S0Sm  represents  the  level  of  MDM 
production  that  is  economically  feasible. 
Not  all  potential  MDM  raw  material  will 
be  processed  through  mechanical 
deboning  machines.  Some  raw  materials 
are  unsuitable  for  mechanical  deboning, 
others  will  continue  to  be  sold  as  part  of 
retail  cuts.  Only  the  raw  material  that 
can  be  bid  away  from  alternative  uses 
and  yield  enough  MDM  to  cover 
mechanical  deboning  costs  will  be 
processed. 

The  area  S0ABSm  represents  the  gross 
value  to  consumers  of  the  added  meat 
supplies  since  the  demand  curve 
denotes  the  value  of  each  additional  unit 
of  meat.  However,  the  costs  of  utilizing 
the  MDM  technology  must  be  subtracted 
from  S0ABSm  in  order  to  determine  the 
net  economic  value  of  the  technology. 

There  are  three  types  of  cost 
associated  with  using  the  MDM 
technology.  First,  the  cost  of  owning  and 
operating  the  mechanical  deboning 
machinery.  Second,  the  cost  of 
purchasing  (foregoing  the  sale  of)  raw 
materials  from  which  the  MDM  will  be 
obtained.  Third,  the  additional  costs  of 
inspection  and  any  other  costs 
associated  with  complying  with  special 
regulations  (if  any)  regarding  the 
production  of  MDM.  The  combination  of 
these  costs  per  unit  of  MDM  is  denoted 
by  the  distance  S„D  in  Figure  1.  The  area 
S0DESra  represents  the  total  costs  of 
using  the  MDM  technology. 

The  net  economic  value  to  the 
economy  of  using  MDM  technology  is 
therefore  represented  by  the  area  DABE. 
This  represents  the  value  added  by 
recovering  and  using  MDM  in  higher 
value  processed  meats  rather  than 
discarding  it  with  lower  valued  inedible 
portions  of  the  carcass.  The  dollar  value 
of  the  technology  can  be  estimated 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  sensitivity  of 
retail  meat  prices  toxhanges  in  meat 
supplies  and  estimates  of  MDM 
production  that  could  be  expected  in  the 
absence  of  regulations. 

The  above  discussion  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  economic  value  of  MDM 
technology  in  the  absence  of  regulations 


2  A  Latin  term  meaning  everything  else  held 
constant. 


and/or  restrictions  on  the  production 
and.use  of  MDM.  If  there  are  regulations 
or  restrictions  which  result  in  MDM 
production  being  less  than  S0Sm  the 
realized  net  economic  value  of  the 
technology  will  be  something  less  than 
DABE.  The  reduction  in  net  economic 
value  of  the  technology  associated  with 
the  existence  of  the  regulations  is 
referred  to  as  the  social  costs  of  the 
regulations.  The  social  benefits 
associated  with  the  regulation  must  then 
be  compared  with  the  social  costs  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  regulation 
is  beneficial. 

There  are  three  regulations  that  affect 
the  production  and  use  of  MDM. 

(1)  Amount  of  MDM  in  Final  Product: 
MDM  can  make  up  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  meat  portion  of  a 
finished  product.  MDM  is  prohibited  in 
ground  beef,  hambuger,  fabricated 
steaks,  barbecued  meats,  roast  beef, 
corned  beef,  beef  with  gravy,  lima  beans 
with  ham  and  similar  products,  and 
meat  pies. 

(2)  Final  Product  Labeling 
Requirements:  A  product  containing 
MDM  must  contain  a  qualifying 
statement  on  the  label  which  spells  out 
“mechanically  processed  (species) 
product”  in  letters  at  least  half  the  size 
of  the  product  name.  The  label  also  must 
carry  the  statement  “contains  up  to  2% 
of  powdered  bone”.  That  statement 
must  be  no  less  than  one  fourth  the  size 
of  the  product  name. 

(3)  MDM  Protein,  Fat,  and  Calcium 
Content:  MDM  can  contain  no  more  than 
30  percent  fat  and  0.75  percent  calcium 
and  no  less  than  14  percent  protein. 

The  restriction  on  amount  of  MDM  in 
final  products  is  not  likely  to  become  an 
effective  constraint  on  production  and 
use  of  MDM.  About  17  percent  of  total 
beef  consumption  and  about  17  percent 
of  total  pork  consumption  are  processed 
meat  products  to  which  MDM  can  be 
added  under  current  regulations.3  Field 
reported  the  upper  limit  on  MDM 
production  at  16  pounds  per  beef 
carcass  and  4  pounds  per  pork  carcass.4 
This  amounts  to  2.7  and  2.9  percent 
increases  in  beef  and  pork  supplies, 
respectively,  assuming  the  average  beef 
carcass  weighs  600  pounds  and  the 
average  pork  carcass  weighs  137  pounds 
and  assuming  all  potential  raw 
materials  used.  Hence,  at  maximum 
possible  output,  MDM  could  account  for 


“See  page  13  of  this  report  for  an  elaboration  of 
this  point. 

4  Field,  R.  A.,  "Increased  Animal  Protein  with 
Mechanical  Deboners",  World  Review  of  Animal 
Production,  Vol.  12  (1976),  pp.  61-73. 


only  about  14  percent  of  processed  beef 
products  and  15  percent  of  processed 
pork  products.  While  the  20  percent 
restriction  may  become  a  constraint  for 
some  individual  products,  it  will  not 
likely  restrict  the  total  output  of  MDM. 
Thus,  this  regulation  does  not  appear  to 
generate  social  costs  at  the  present  time. 

Most  food  manufacturers  currently 
refuse  to  purchase  MDM  because  of  the 
product  labeling  restrictions.  Thus,  the 
current  labeling  regulation  of  products 
containing  MDM  has  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  MDM  production  from  beef 
and  pork  carcasses  to  extemely  low 
levels.  Consequently,  the  result  of  the 
regulations  has  been  to  deny  consumers 
the  benefits  associated  with  use  of  the 
technology.  Therefore,  the  social  costs 
created  by  this  regulation  are 
represented  by  the  area  DABE  in  Figure 
1. 

The  restriction  on  fat,  protein,  and 
calcium  content  of  MDM  is  currently  of 
less  importance  since  the  final  product 
labeling  requirements  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  MDM  production  to 
such  low  levels.  However,  if  the  labeling 
restrictions  were  modified,  the 
regulations  relating  to  fat  and  protein 
content  of  MDM  could  become  effective 
constraints  on  the  production  of  MDM. 
Many  of  the  raw  materials  from  fed 
cattle,  upper  grade  cows,  barrows,  gilts, 
and  sows  produce  MDM  that  exceeds 
the  fat  content  restrictions  or  fails  to 
meet  the  minimum  protein  requirements. 
Thus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
potential  MDM  supply  will  not  be 
produced  as  a  result  of  the  fat  and 
protein  restriction.  The  potential  impact 
of  this  restriction  on  MDM  production 
will  likely  increase  in  the  future  as 
boxed  beef  production  expands,  thus 
increasing  the  amount  of  raw  materials 
from  fed  cattle  available  for  mechanical 
deboning. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  fat  and 
protein  content  restrictions  is  illustrated 
graphically  in  Figure  2  assuming  that  the 
labeling  restrictions  did  not  exist.  The 
fat  content  restrictions  would  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  MDM  output  to  S„R 
rather  than  the  economically  feasible 
level  S0Sm.  Consequently,  a  portion  of 
the  potential  benefits  of  MDM  would  not 
be  realized  because  of  the  restriction. 
The  area  FGBE  represents  the  social 
cost  that  would  be  associated  with  the 
fat  and  protein  restrictions  if  the 
labeling  regulations  were  removed. 

BILLING  CODE  3410-DM-M 
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Figure  2.  Illustration  of  Impact  of  Fat  and  Protein  Content  Restrictions 
on  the  Net  Economic  Value  of  MDM  Technology 
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The  following  sections  of  this  report 
develop  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  social  costs  identified  by  the  above 
framework.  The  implications  of  these 
results  for  modifying  the  regulations  are 
also  discussed. 

Review  of  Previous  Studies 

There  have  been  at  least  two  previous 
studies  aimed  at  examining  the 
economic  impact  of  the  MDM 
regulations.5  However,  both  of  these 
studies  have  serious  shortcomings  in 
methodology  and/or  data  that  limit  their 
usefulness  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
current  regulations.  These  studies  are 
briefly  reviewed  below. 

McNiel  Study 

McNiel  correctly  identified  the 
analytical  framework  for  determining 
the  welfare  effects  of  MDM  regulations. 
However,  his  estimates  of  these  welfare 
effects  are  incorrect  becuase  of  data 
limitations  and  because  of  inappropriate 
model  specification. 

Beef  and  pork  are  consumed  as  either 
table  cuts  or  as  processed  meats.  MDM 
would  be  used  as  a  meat  ingredient  in 
processed  meats.  Thus,  as  McNiel  notes, 
one  would  ideally  separate  the  markets 
for  beef  and  pork  into  submarkets  for 
table  and  processed  meats. 
Unfortunately,  time  series  data  are  not 
available  showing  the  breakdown  of 
beef  and  pork  consumption  between 
table  cuts  and  processed  meats. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  data  problem, 
McNiel  generated  a  data  series 
decomposing  beef  and  pork 
consumption  into  table  cuts  and 
processed  meats.  However,  the  data 
series  he  developed  cannot  be  used  to 
develop  estimates  of  supply  and 
demand  responses  to  changes  in  prices 
of  table  cuts  and  processed  meats.  He 
disaggregated  total  beef  and  pork 
consumption  into  “two  components, 
table  cuts  and  processed  meats,  using 
share  estimates  obtained  from  USDA 
consumption  surveys  which  were 
consistent  with  the  market  shares  used 
in  constructing  the  price  series”  (McNiel, 
p.  4).  The  following  relationship  exists  in 
the  McNiel  consumption  data  for  both 
beef  and  pork: 

QTM=aMC 
QPM=(1— a)MC 

Thus,  QPM= 

(1-a) 


8  Williams,  Willard  F.  "Economic  Evaluation  of 
Potentials  Through  Mechanical  Deboning  of  Red 
Meats",  TARA,  Inc.,  Lubbock,  Texas,  April,  1979; 
and  McNiel,  D.  W.  "Economic  Welfare  and  Food 
Safety  Regulations:  The  Case  of  Mechanically 
Deboned  Meat",  American  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  VoL  62,  No.  1,  February  1980,  pp.  1-9. 


QTM 

a 

Where: 

QTM = quantity  of  table  meat 
QPM= quantity  of  processed  meat 
MC = QTM +QPM= total  meat  consumption 
0<a<l  is  the  proportion  of  total  meat 
consumption  that  is  table  meat. 

The  McNiel  data  maintain  table  cut9 
and  processed  meats  in  fixed 
proportions  in  all  time  periods.6 
Therefore,  these  data  cannot  be  used  to 
estimate  demand  and  supply  parameters 
that  proport  to  show  the  impact  of 
changing  proportions  of  table  and 
processed  meats.  Unfortaunately,  the 
supply  and  demand  elasticities  reported 
in  Table  2  of  the  McNiel  paper  cannot 
be  used  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
welfare  effects  of  MDM  regulations. 

McNiel  calculated  the  welfare  effects 
of  MDM  regulations  for  two  alternative 
levels  of  MDM  production:  (A) 
maximum  use  of  20  percent  MDM  in 
processed  meats  excluding  ground  meat 
and  (B)  use  of  all  MDM  economically 
recoverable  by  existing  technology. 
According  to  his  analysis,  the  output  of 
processed  beef  would  be  more  than 
three  times  higher  under  alternative  B 
than  alternative  A.  Processed  pork 
would  increase  six  fold  under 
alternative  B. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
industry  to  produce  enough  MDM  for  the 
20  percent  restriction  to  become 
effective.  McNiel  estimates  that  39.2 
percent  of  beef  is  consumed  as 
processed  meats.  Agnew  reports  that 
ground  beef  accounts  for  about  57 
percent  of  processed  beef  consumption.7 
Thus  (.43)(39.2)=16.9  percent  of  beef 
consumption  is  processed  meat  to  which 
mechanically  deboned  beef  (MDB)  could 
be  added  under  current  regulations. 

Field  indicates  that  the  upper  limit  of 
MDB  production  is  about  16  pounds  per 
carcass.  This  is  a  2.7  percent  increase  in 
beef  supplies  and  the  maximum 
processed  beef  component  of  beef 
consumption  could  equal 
2.7 

16.9+2.7 

=13.7  percent  MDB.8  Thus,  the  20 
percent  restriction  will  not  be  a  limiting 
factor  as  McNiel  suggests. 

•Based  on  the  footnote  to  McNiel's  Table  2,  the 
table  cuts  account  for  60.8  and  77.6  percent  of  total 
beef  and  pork  consumption,  respectively.  Thus 
QPB=0.64QTB  and  QPP=0.29QTP  in  McNiel's  data. 

7  Agnew,  D.  B.,  "The  Outlook  for  Hambuger", 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  LMS-226,  April  1979, 
pp.  26-28,  USDA,  ESCS,  Washington,  DC. 

•If  the  maximum  four  pounds  of  mechanically 
deboned  pork  (MDP)  are  produced  from  each  pork 
carcass  weighing  .62(220) =137  pounds,  MDP  will 
increase  pork  supplies  by  2.9  percent.  If  25  percent 


It  is  not  clear  from  the  McNiel  study 
why  he  concluded  that  the  20  percent 
restriction  would  become  a  constraint 
on  the  production  of  MDM  or  why 
output  of  processed  meat  under 
alternative  B  would  be  so  much  higher 
than  for  alternative  A.  However,  the 
inability  of  the  McNiel  model  to 
correctly  assess  the  nature  (and  hence 
the  magnitude)  of  the  regulations  on 
MDM  production  indicates  the  model  is 
improperly  structured.9  The  structural 
problems  plus  the  inappropriate 
estimates  of  demand  and  supply 
elasticities  means  McNiel  did  not 
develop  meaningful  estimates  of  the 
welfare  effects  of  the  current  MDM 
regulations. 

Williams  Study  and  USDA  Review  of 
Williams  Study 

Williams  focused  on  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  the  potential  reduction  in 
consumer  meat  expenditures.  This  is 
represented  by  the  area  Pi  P2  BA  in 
Figure  1.  However,  the  potential 
magnitude  of  reduced  meat  expenditures 
does  not  measure  the  net  economic 
value  of  MDM  technology.  Reduced 
consumer  expenditures  for  meat 
translate  into  reduced  income  to 
producers.  Thus,  changes  in  consumer 
expenditures  are  income  transfers  and 
do  not  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
economic  value  of  a  technology  such  as 
mechanical  deboning  of  meat  and  hence 
do  not  measure  the  social  costs 
associated  with  regulations  that  restrict 
MDM  production. 

Williams  estimated  the  price  change 
that  would  be  caused  by  expanded 
MDM  production.  However,  either  the 
first  column  of  Tables  4  and  5  in  the 
Williams  report  is  incorrectly  labeled,  or 
the  retail  price  regression  equations 
were  incorrectly  used  to  estimate  the 
price  impact.  The  predicted  prices  under 
assumptions  1  and  2  should  have  been 
subtracted  from  the  predicted  price 
based  on  the  actual  consumption  and 
income  levels  for  each  period  rather 
than  subtracted  from  the  actual  rejtail 
price  as  indicated  in  Tables  4  and  5  of 
the  Williams  report. 


of  processed  pork  is  fresh  ground  (probably  an 
overestimate)  then  MDP  can  account  for  at  most 

2.9 

16.6+2.9 

=15 

percent  of  pork  supplies.  In  reality,  MDP 
production  per  carcass  will  be  less  than  the  level 
used  in  these  calculations. 

•More  detailed  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
implications  of  the  improper  structuring  of  the 
McNiel  study  can  be  provided  if  necessary. 
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USDA  Review  of  Williams  Report 

The  USDA  review  of  Williams’  report 
correctly  points  out  that  Williams 
considerably  overstates  the  potential 
impact  of  MDM  technology  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  The  CPI  is  a 
weighted  average  of  prices  of  individual 
consumer  goods.  Meats  account  for 
about  2.5  percent  of  the  total  market 
basket. 10  Thus,  each  one  percent  change 
in  the  price  of  meat  would  cause  the  CPI 
to  change  by  0.025  units.  Williams’ 
equation  expressing  the  CPI  as  a 
function  of  beef  and  pork  prices 
attributes  more  importance  to  these 
items  in  determining  the  value  of  the  CPI 
than  is  actually  the  case. 

However,  there  are  some  comments  in 
the  USDA  review  that  are  incorrect.  For 
example,  in  discussing  Williams'  price 
forecasting  equation  the  USDA  review 
states”  *  *  *  what  is  the  confidence 
interval  around  the  predicted  dependent 
variable?  Using  1978  actual  data,  what 
was  the  predicted  price  per  pound  using 
assumed  per  capita  consumptions? 

Given  an  R2  of  only  0.92,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  4.2  cent  differential 
may  statistically  be  no  different  than  the 
actual  1978  price”.11  The  R2  of  an 
equation  provides  no  information  about 
the  level  of  significance  of  a  predicted 
change  in  the  dependent  variable 
associated  with  an  observed  or  assumed 
change  in  one  or  more  of  the 
independent  variables.  The  relevant 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  individual 
regression  coefficients  are  significantly 
different  from  zero.  Unfortunately, 
Williams  did  not  provide  this 
information  for  the  coefficients  he 
estimated.  However,  there  are  numerous 
published  estimates  of  beef  and  pork 
elasticities  and  price  flexibilities  that 
are  significantly  different  from  zero.  The 
most  recently  published  estimates  are 
by  Eldon  Ball  of  the  USDA. 12  His 
estimates  indicate  that  a  one  percent 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  beef  will 
cause  a  1.537  percent  decline  in  the 
retail  price  of  beef,  ceteris  paribus. 

Ball’s  estimate  of  the  price  flexibility  for 
pork  is  —1.549. 

Another  erroneous  statement  in  the 
USDA  review  is,  “Using  Professor 
Williams’  assumption  2  and  his 
procedure,  prices  in  1978  would  have 
been  23.5  percent  higher  than  in  1976. 
Given  the  statistical  variability  of  the 
estimated  equations,  we  doubt  there  is  a 


10  The  Consumer  Price  Index,  Revision-1978, 

Facts  About  the  Revised  Consumer  Price  Index, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1978. 

11  "Only”  was  a  poor  choice  of  words.  The 
possible  range  of  R*  values  is  0<R*<1.0.  An  R2=.92 
is  usually  considered  to  be  quite  high. 

'*  Ball,  Eldon.  "Elasticities  and  Price  Flexibilities 
for  Food  Items",  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  LMS 
229,  October,  1979,  pp.  22-25. 


meaningful,  measurable  difference. 

Using  Professor  Williams'  data,  retail 
meat  prices  in  1978  were  27  percent 
above  1977  levels  regardless  of  what  is 
assumed  about  the  availability  of 
mechanically  deboned  processed 
product”.  Again,  the  USDA  reviewers 
are  comparing  the  projected  price 
change  with  the  average  year-to-year 
change  in  retail  beef  prices.  The  price 
change  associated  with  expanded  meat 
supplies,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be 
significantly  different  from  zero  even 
though  it  may  be  small  relative  to  the 
average  annual  price  change  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  supply  and/or  demand. 

Widely  accepted  research  results 
leave  little  doubt  that  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  meat  will  have  a  direct  and 
significant  impact  on  the  price  of  meat. 
The  magnitude  of  the  expected  price 
change  relative  to  the  year-to-year 
variation  in  retail  meat  price  (i.e.,  the 
confidence  interval  about  the  regression 
line)  is  irrelevant  for  purposes  of 
examining  the  economic  impact  of 
regulations  concerning  the  production 
and  use  of  MDM. 

In  commenting  on  Williams’  estimated 
reduction  in  consumer  expenditures,  the 
USDA  reviewers  made  the  following 
comment.  “If  it  is  true  that  the  estimated 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  meat  is 
around  1,  neither  total  revenue  for  the 
industry  nor  consumer  expenditures  for 
meat  would  be  significantly  affected  by 
the  price  decline  resulting  from  the 
increased  supply.”  The  condition  of  no 
change  in  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
price  changes  hold  only  if  the  price 
elasticity  is  exactly  equal  to  one.  Ball 
estimates  that  the  price  elasticity  for  red 
meats  is  —0.62.  If  this  is  true  (and  it  is 
similar  to  other  estimates),  even  a  one  or 
two  percent  increase  in  meat  supplies 
through  MDM  production  would  have  a 
sizable  impact  on  total  meat 
expenditures. 

In  summary,  neither  the  Williams 
study  nor  the  McNiel  study  accurately 
assessed  the  economic  impacts  of  MDM 
regulations.  Furthermore,  the  USDA 
review  of  Williams’  study  did  not 
improve  upon  the  information  developed 
by  Williams. 

Potential  Demand  and  Supply  for 
Mechanically  Deboned  Meats 

This  section  relies  on  information 
obtained  from  a  mail  survey  of 
meatpackers  and  processors  who  have 
or  are  commercially  producing  or 
experimenting  with  MDB  and  MDP,  and 
published  information. 

Potential  Demand 

MDM  can  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
numerous  meat  products  such  as 
sausage  products  (including  fresh, 


uncooked  cured,  dried,  semi-dried, 
franks /weiners,  and  bologna),  sliced 
and  loaf  luncheon  meats,  fresh  or  frozen 
convenience  foods  (e.g.,  pizzas,  dinners, 
and  entrees),  meat  patties,  canned 
luncheon  meats,  hash  products,  chile 
con  came,  canned  Vienna  sausage, 
franks  and  weiners,  meat  spreads,  meat 
stews,  and  soups.  As  noted  earlier, 
current  regulations  prohibit  the  addition 
of  MDM  to  ground  beef  and  some  other 
processed  meat  products.  Potential  users 
of  MDM  include  a  broad  spectrum  of 
food  processors,  including  independent 
sausage  makers  (both  large  and  small), 
beefpackers  that  process  beef, 
porkpackers  that  process,  pork,  retail 
and  institutional  firms  that  have 
processing  plants,  canners,  soup 
manufacturers,  and  specialty  food 
manufacturers  (e.g.,  frozen  ethnic 
products,  frozen  pizzas,  etc.) 

MDM  has  some  characteristics  that 
affect  the  amount  of  MDM  that 
processors  will  add  to  their  receipes . 
MDP  had  a  soft  and  oily  texture  which 
may  adversely  affect  the  taste  and 
texture  of  the  final  products  at  high 
formulation  levels  and  MDP  lacks  the 
binding  characteristics  desirable  for 
many  processed  products.  Survey 
respondents  indicated  the  maximum  use 
of  MDP  was  5-10  percent  of  the  meat 
block  in  the  formulation  for  some 
products  before  encountering  oxidation 
problems  which  produced  a  slight  rancid 
taste.  Proper  handling  and  an  effective 
quality  control  program  reduced 
oxidation  problems  but  recommended 
formulations  remained  in  the  5-15 
percent  range,  although  a  few  users 
included  up  to  20  percent  of  MDP  in 
their  products. 

Industry  experiences  differ  on  the 
amount  of  MDB  that  can  be  used  in 
products.  Some  reported  usage  at  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  formulation  without 
encountering  problems,  but  others  found 
MDB  altered  product  color,  resulting  in  a 
perceived  drop  in  quality  by  processors 
or  their  customers.  Most  MDB  users 
included  it  at  a  10-15  percent 
formulation  level. 

A  gritty  texture  occured  in  some  final 
products  when  MDM  (both  MDB  and 
MDP)  was  used  at  high  formulation 
levels.  However,  it  has  been 
experimentally  formulated  at  100 
percent  and  made  into  sausage  patties 
with  apparent  success.  The  industry, 
through  a  process  of  trial  and  error,  will 
determine  the  acceptable  usage  level  of 
MDM  in  various  final  products.  The 
extent  will  vary  from  5-10  percent  in 
most  processed  meats  but  may  be  as 
high  as  100  percent  in  others  if  MDM  is 
allowed  to  be  the  entire  meat  block. 
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Use  of  MDM  may  also  be  limited  by 
market  penetration  obstacles.  Proven 
recipes,  perceived  quality,  and  quality 
control  are  important  to  sausage  makers 
and  food  processors.  Small-scale 
processors  and  ingredient  buyers  for 
larger  firms  may  be  reluctant  to 
substitute  MDM  for  traditional 
ingredients  in  age-tested  formulations 
even  at  a  price  discount  unless 
significant  cost  savings  can  be  expected 
and  quality  is  not  adversely  affected. 

For  example,  suppose  MDM  with  50 
percent  fat  is  priced  at  30$/lb.,  50 
percent  lean  trimmings  at  40$ /lb.,  and  75 
percent  lean  trimmings  at  90$ /lb.  Then  a 
final  product  using  10  lbs.  of  MDM  and 
40  lbs.  of  75  percent  lean  trimmings 
costs  78$/lb.  compared  to  80$/lb.  for  10 
lbs.  of  50  percent  lean  trimmings  and  40 
lbs.  of  75  percent  lean  trimmings. 
Ingredient  buyers  may  not  immediately 
switch  to  MDM  unless  they  feel  2$/lb.  is 
a  significant  cost  reduction  and  product 
quality  (1)  is  unchanged,  (2)  is  reduced 
by  less  then  2$/lb.  in  the  eyes  of 
consumers,  or  (3)  is  increased.  Similarly, 
buyers  of  the  final  product  may  not 
switch  to  the  product  with  MDM 
initially  for  2$/lb.  price  discount  unless 
the  product  meets  the  same  product 
quality  conditions. 

Suppliers  noted  that  prior  to  the 
current  regulations,  MDM  was  and  is 
discounted  in  the  marketplace  relative 
to  comparable  alternative  ingredients. 
MDM  prices  were  from  60-80  percent  of 
the  comparable  percent  lean  trimmings 
price. 

Table  1  shows  the  high  and  low  prices 
for  two  types  of  lean  beef  and  pork 
trimmings  and  estimated  MDB  and  MDP 
prices  between  June  1979  and  May  1980. 
The  lower  price  for  MDM  may  be  an 
incentive  for  potential  users  to 
substitute  MDM  for  alternative 
ingredients  provided  final  product 
quality  is  not  significantly  affected  given 
die  price  relationships.  Closing  prices 
reported  by  the  National  Provisioner  for 
the  week  ending  June  27, 1980  for  75 
percent  lean  beef  trimmings  were 
100V4$/lb.,  meaning  the  MDB  price 
would  probably  have  been  between  60- 
80$ /lb.  MDB  could  also  substitute  for 
imported  manufacturing  beef.  The 
reported  price  of  imported  85  percent 
lean  cow  beef  was  119%$/lb.,  which 
translates  into  a  72-96$/lb.  price  for  85 
percent  lean  MDE  A  comparable  price 
relationship  exists  for  pork,  where  the 
price  for  80  percent  lean  pork  trimmings 
was  reported  to  be  73$/lb.  and  80 
percent  lean  MDP  could  be  substituted 
for44-58$/lb. 


Table  1.— Minimum  and  maximum  lean  trim¬ 
mings  prices  and  estimated  MDB  and  MDP 
prices,  June  1979-May  1980x 


Cents  per  pound 

Item 

Minimum  Maximum 

Beef: 

50%  lean  trimmings . . . 

42 

65 

50%  MDB— Low  2 . 

25 

39 

50%  MDB — High  s . 

34 

52 

75%  lean  trimmings . 

87 

113 

75%  MDB— Low . 

52 

68 

75%  MDB— High . 

70 

90 

Pork: 

50%  lean  trimmings . 

22 

49 

50%  MDP— Low . . . 

13 

29 

50%  MDP— High . 

18 

39 

80%  lean  trimmings . 

49 

81 

80%  MDP— Low . 

29 

49 

80%  MDP— High . 

39 

65 

'Trimmings  prices  reported  by  the  National  Provisioner's 
Daily  Market  and  News  Service. 

2  Low  MDM  price  is  60  percent  of  comparable  trimmings 


pilUB. 

3  High  MDM  price  is  80  percent  of  comparable  trimmings 
price. 

Potential  Supply . 

The  potential  supply  of  MDM  is 
dependent  on  the  available  raw 
materials  from  different  classes  of 
livestock.  Some  fresh  cuts  of  beef 
traditionally  are  merchandised  with 
bone  included  (e.g.  pork  spare  ribs,  pork 


The  following  summarizes  the  raw 
materials  probably  meeting  existing  fat 
and  protein  requirements. 

Fed  steers  and  heifers — Neck  and 
atlas,  all  grades;  Back  (foreward  portion 
or  thoracic  vertebrae)  and  ribs,  low 
Good  grade  and  below. 

Cows — Neck  and  atlas,  all  grades; 
Back  and  Ribs,  low  Utility  grade  and 
below. 

Barrows  and  gilts — Neck  and  atlas; 
Back;  Blade. 

Sows — Neck  and  atlas;  Back 
(foreward  portion  or  thoracic  vertebrae). 


**  Field,  op.  cit  and  several  articles  devoted  to 
mechanically  deboning  in  the  National  Provisioner, 
April  5, 1975,  especially  Robert  P.  Dudley, 


chops,  T-bone  steaks,  and  bone-in  chuck 
roasts).  These  raw  materials  will  be 
unavailable  for  mechanically  deboning 
because  processors  can  receive  a 
greater  return  from  merchandising  bone- 
in  cuts  than  by  mechanically  deboning 
them  and  marketing  MDM.  Other  raw 
materials  are  too  hard  for  MDM 
machinery  or  can  be  adequately  hand 
deboned  (e.g.  beef  round  bone),  making 
the  potential  yield  of  MDM  from  these 
raw  materials  uneconomical. 

Table  2  identifies  the  raw  materials 
sources  for  MDM,  and  the  estimated 
yield  and  nutrient  composition  of  the 
resulting  MDM  product.  Information 
was  compiled  from  survey  data, 
industry  contacts,  and  published 
information.13  Data  are  a  combination  of 
results  from  both  commercial  and 
experimental  operations.  There  is  wide 
variation  in  types  and  definitions  of  raw 
material,  their  yield  of  MDM,  and 
resulting  nutrient  composition. 

Important  factors  include  degree  of 
finish  of  the  livestock,  extent  and 
method  of  hand  deboning  prior  to 
mechanically  deboning,  methods  of 
cutting  carcasses  and  variation  in 
resulting  cuts. 


Existing  regulations  make  it 
impossible  to  use  all  potential  raw 
materials  from  fed  steers  and  heifers, 
upper  grades  of  cows,  and  from  barrows 
and  gilts  and  sows. 

Another  factor  determining  the 
potential  supply  of  MDM  is  the  structure 
of  meatpacking,  meat  processing,  food 
manufacturing,  and  food  distribution 
and  the  flow  of  products  among  firms. 
Not  all  meatpackers  and  processors  are 
potential  producers. 

Potential  producers  of  MDM  are  those 
firms  which  have  as  a  byproduct  of  their 
operation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  raw 


"Mechanical  Deboning  Is  Exciting  Breakthrough.”  p. 
73. 


Table  2.— Potential  Raw  Materials  for  Mechanically  Deboning,  and  the  Estimated  Output  and 
Nutrient  Composition  of  MDM 


Raw  materials 

MOM 

Source 

Volume 

per 

carcass 

(pounds) 

Volume 

per 

carcass 

(pounds) 

Yield  of 
MDM 
(percent) 

Composition  (percent) 

Protein  Fat  Calcium 

Cattle: 

Neck  and  atlas.... 

. 

9-11 

214-4 

25-45 

14-19 

14-25 

V4-% 

Back . . . 

j 

i 

! 

i 

i 

13-18 

3-414 

20-40 

1 1—1 5  Vi 

26-34 

y,-i 

Ribs . . 

~r . . . — -n - -r  -r 

26-33 

414-814 

18-34 

9-1514 

15-58 

14-1 

48-62 

10-17 

18-40 

1114-18 

15-40 

14-1 

Hogs: 

Neck  and  atlas .... 

. .. . . . . . 

1-2 

V«-1 

30-60 

12-16 

23-29 

Vi-Vi 

Back _ 

. . . 

114-4 

V4-2 

40-50 

13-16 

20-36 

y,-i4 

Blade _ _ _ 

. ................ 

1-3 

y,-% 

20-30 

1114-15 

25-40 

V4-i  y. 

Ham  and  picnic.... 

. . . . 

8-12 

114-4 

22-30 

9-12 

35-47 

1-114 

1114-21 

214-7% 

20-35 

13-15 

30-38 

14-1 
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materials  suitable  for  mechanical 
deboning.  MDM  production  will  likely 
occur  at  or  near  the  location  where 
potential  raw  materials  originate  due  to 
high  transportation  costs  of  moving 
bulky  raw  materials  yielding  a  relatively 
low  quantity  of  saleable  MDM,  and 
requiring  proper  refrigeration  and 
sanitation  (both  at  collection  points  and 
enroute). 

Potential  producers  include 
beefpackers  who  also  fabricate  or  bone 
carcasses,  including  boxed  beef 
operations.  Specialized  slaughterers 
have  too  few  raw  materials  to  justify  a 
mechanical  deboner.  Boxed  beef 
operations  utilize  primarily  feed  steers 
and  heifers  and  are  potential  producers 
only  if  regulations  permit  using  raw 
materials  from  fed  cattle.  Even  then, 
carcasses  are  cut  differently  and  certain 
firms  may  have  too  few  raw  materials  to 
mechanically  debone.  Firms  boning 
cows  are  the  most  likely  producers  of 
relatively  large  volumes  of  MDB  under 
existing  regulations. 

A  second  group  of  potential  producers 
are  central  fabricating  warehouses 
operated  by  retail  food  chains  and 
institutional  firms.  These  firms  buy 
carcasses  or  primal  beef  and  break  them 
into  subprimals  or  store-ready  retail 
cuts.  Many  of  these  firms  use  fed  steers 
and  heifers  so  are  primarily  potential 
producers  only  if  fed  cattle  raw 
materials  can  be  utilized  to  produce 
MDB. 

Most  porkpackers  also  cut  pork 
carcasses  and  do  at  least  some 
processing  (e.g.  ham  and  bacon  curing). 
These  firms  are  potential  producers 
along  with  whole  hog  sausage  makers 
and  specialty  firms  that  buy  specific 
primal  cuts  (bone-in)  for  pork  items  (e.g. 
purchasing  heavy  loins  for  Canadian 
bacon).  Other  specialty  firms  that  buy 
bone-in  primal  or  subprimal  cuts  of  beef 
and  pork  in  sufficient  quantities  may 
operate  mechanical  deboners. 

Size  of  operation  is  important  also  in 
determining  whether  mechanical 
deboning  machines  will  be  operated. 
There  are  costs  associated  with  buying 
the  equipment,  installing  a  complete 
system,  hiring  labor  to  operate  and 
maintain  it  and  having  an  effective 
quality  control  and  sanitation  program. 
Consequently,  some  minimum  size  of 
firm  or  minimum  volume  of  raw 
materials  must  be  available  to 
economically  operate  a  mechanically 
deboning  system.  Many  state-inspected 
and  some  smaller  federally  inspected 
firms  probably  will  not  have  enough 
volume  to  justify  a  machine. 

Some  potential  suppliers  of  MDM  will 
produce  MDM  for  their  own  use  in 
processed  meat  products  while  others 
will  need  a  market  outlet  for  it.  For 


example,  most  beefpackers  boxing  beef 
do  not  process  sausages  and  other 
processed  meats.  Consequently,  they 
will  need  to  sell  MDM  as  an  ingredient 
in  other  processors’  consumer  products. 
Whole  hog  sausage  makers  or  other 
firms  that  process  sausages  and  other 
processed  meats  as  well  as  slaughter, 
break,  or  bone  primals  or  carcasses,  will 
utilize  part  or  all  of  the  product 
internally  within  their  firm  rather  than 
marketing  it  as  an  ingredient. 

Profit  potential  in  die  marketplace 
with  or  without  restrictions  plays  an 
important  role  in  determining  potential 
MDM  supplies.  Potential  supplying  firms 
will  expend  the  necessary  resources  to 
assemble  a  MDM  processing  system 
only  if  there  is  a  sufficiently  high  profit 
potential. 

The  costs  of  producing  MDM  consists 
of  two  parts.  First  is  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  Second  is  the  cost  of 
producing  MDM,.  U.S.D.A.'s  impact 
statement  estimated  operating  costs  at 
204/lb.  in  1978,  and  industry  sources 
estimate  current  costs  at  25-304/lb. 

MDM  production  yields  a  wide  range 
of  potential  profit  depending  on  the  type 
of  raw  material  used  and  other  factors. 
For  example,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  wholesale  price  for  pork 
neckbones  between  June  1979  and  May 
1980  was  8.5  and  19.54/lb.,  respectively. 
These  high  and  low  prices  coincided 
with  the  high  and  low  80  percent  pork 
trimmings  prices  in  table  2.  For  this 
range  of  raw  material  prices,  the 
breakeven  price  for  MDP  from  pork 
neckbones  corresponding  to  the  low  and 
high  pork  neckbones  price  with 
operating  costs  at  304/lb.  is  38.5  and 
49.54 /lb.,  respectively.  If  the  price  of 
MDM  is  60  and  80  percent  of  the  80 
percent  lean  trimmings  price,  potential 
profit  or  loss  at  the  minimum  price  point 
ranged  from  a  profit  of  .54/lb.  to  a  loss 
of  9.54/lb.  Profit  potential  at  the  peak 
price  point  ranged  from  a  loss  of  .54/lb. 
to  a  profit  of  15.54 /lb. 

The  required  investment  in  a 
mechanically  deboning  system  varies 
widely  but  is  large  enough  to  merit 
careful  cost-benefit  considerations. 
Equipment  costs  for  the  mechanical 
deboning  machine  alone  range  from 
$50,000-$200,000.  Most  machines  require 
that  larger-sized  raw  materials  be  pre¬ 
ground,  which  requires  an  additional 
$15-20,000  piece  of  equipment.  Support 
equipment  required  for  a  continuous 
process  MDM  production  system 
includes  containers  for  raw  materials, 
conveyers,  tubing  for  pumping  the  MDM 
from  the  MDM  machine  to  containers, 
containers  for  shipping  MDM  in  fresh  or 
frozen  form,  scales,  freezer  nr 
refrigeration  equipment,  quality  control 
laboratory,  and  sanitation  equipment. 


An  area  within  the  plant  of  roughly  300 
ft2  with  a  12  ft.  clearance  also  is 
required  for  receiving  raw  materials, 
processing,  freezing,  refrigerating,  eta  A 
complete  system,  including  new  building 
(addition  to  the  existing  plant)  and 
equipment  could  cost  $300,000-$500,000. 
Potential  suppliers  will  not  invest  one- 
half  million  dollars  in  a  system  without 
strong  expectation  of  adequate  returns 
from  this  investment. 

Based  on  a  simplified  analysis,  profit 
potential  exists.  Maximum  profit 
potential  from  pork  neckbones  when 
MDP  was  priced  at  60  and  80  percent 
lean  trimmig  price  was  .5-15.54/lb. 
Survey  respondents  reported  using  their 
machines  at  250-3000  pounds  of  MDM 
per  hour.  If  a  complete  MDM  system 
costs  $400,000,  operates  at  1,250  pounds 
per  hour,  and  returns  54/lb.  profit,  it 
would  take  8  million  pounds  of  MDM  to 
pay  for  the  equipment  requiring  800, 8- 
hour  days  or  just  over  3  years.  A  higher 
operating  volume  and  higher  profit  per 
unit  reduces  the  payback  period  and 
vice  versa. 

Survey  respondents  indicated  a 
complete  MDM  processing  system 
requires  1-6  new  employees,  depending 
on  a  given  firm’s  layout  of  the  system, 
type  of  equipment  operating  volume, 
and  other  factors.  New  employees  may 
include:  1  person  to  move  raw  materials 
to  the  grinder,  1  equipment  operator,  1 
person  packaging  and  weighing  MDM 
and  moving  product  to  its  freezer/cooler 
room,  and  1  supervisor.  Additional  labor 
requirements  may  include  quality 
control,  equipment  maintenance, 
machinists,  and  sanitation  personnel. 
Note  that  MDM  processing  results  in 
new  employment  opportunities  rather 
than  replacing  hand  boners  or  other 
plant  labor. 

Current  production  of  MDM  is  small 
due  to  regulations  governing  product 
labeling  and  fat  and  protein 
requirements.  Assuming  regulations 
were  changed,  the  industry  will  require 
time  to  increase  the  supply  of  MDM 
from  current  levels. 

Industry  contacts  indicate  about  23 
mechanically  deboning  machines  are 
currently  owned  by  potential  MDM 
producers.  Firms  owning  some  machines 
have  ceased  using  them  and  have 
“moth-balled”  them  until  profit 
expectations  improve.  Some  firms 
formerly  producing  MDM  had  leased 
equipment  from  manufacturers  but  have 
since  allowed  the  lease  to  lapse.  Only  3- 
5  firms  are  currently  producing  MDM  on 
either  a  regular  or  sporadic  basis. 

These  3-5  firms  are  likely  to  rapidly 
increase  production  upon  a  modification 
of  the  labeling  and  fat  and  protein 
regulations.  Their  supply  response  will 
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depend  on  the  time  required  to  hire  and 
train  necessary  labor,  seek  approval  for 
labels  for  MDM,  find  customers,  and 
have  customers  seek  approval  for  final 
product  labels.  The  task  of  finding 
customers  and  market  penetration  was 
discussed  earlier.  To  increase 
production  from  current  levels  to  the 
machine  capacity  for  firms  already 
producing  MDM  could  take  2-4  months. 
Estimates  are  6  months  to  2  years  for 
firms  without  machines.  The  estimated 
profit  potential  must  be  researched  and 
evaluated,  a  decision  made  to  purchase 
a  specific  machine,  build  or  rearrange 
plant  space  for  the  equipment,  install  all 
necessary  equipment  and  deboning 
machinery,  bring  equipment  up  to 
operating  standards,  approve  product 
labels  for  MDM,  find  customers  and 
have  customers  approve  final  product 
labels. 

Growth  in  demand  for  MDM  and  the 
supply  response  to  that  increasing 
demand  will  occur  concomitantly  but 
will  require  time.  The  experience  of 
mechanically  deboned  poultry  is 
instructive.  Mechanical  deboning  in  the 
poultry  industry  began  in  the  mid-1960’s. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  the  early 
1970’s  that  quality  control  procedures 
were  developed  and  there  was  a 
significant  demand  for  the  mechanically 
deboned  poultry  products  in  several 
consumer-accepted,  final  demand 
products.  A  similar  experience  could  be 
expected  with  MDM  though  it  likely 
would  occur  more  rapidly  because  of  the 
previous  experiences  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

Given  the  above,  what  is  the  current 
and  potential  production  of  MDM?  Any 
estimate  of  potential  production  is 
subject  to  error  because  of  the  many 
factors  that  influence  the  estimate.  Data 
limitations  complicate  the  estimation 
process. 

Two  sets  of  projected  levels  of  MDM 
production  are  developed  below  based 
on  1979  cattle  and  hog  slaughter. 14  The 
first  set  of  projections  assumes  that  all 
potential  raw  materials  from  federally 
inspected  slaughter  is  used  to  produce 
MDM.  The  second  set  of  projections 
recognizes  that  not  all  of  the  potential 
MDM  raw  materials  will  be  utilized  for 
the  reasons  discussed  earlier.  The 
potential  impact  of  two  alternative 
regulations  are  examined  for  both  sets 
of  production.  These  estimates  are 
shown  in  Table  3. 

The  first  column  of  Table  3  reflects 
MDM  production  under  current 
regulations  governing  labeling  and  fat 

"Lamb  and  veal  carcasses  will  also  provide  raw 
materials  for  MDM  production.  However,  the 
production  of  these  meats  is  small  and  is  not 
considered  here.  Beef  and  pork  account  for  over  96 
percent  of  red  meat  supplies. 


and  protein  parameters  (policy  A).  Firms 
producing  MDM  report  getting  10-12 
pounds  of  MDB  from  cows  and  3  pounds 
of  MDP  from  sows.  Few  if  any  raw 
materials  fiuin  fed  steers  and  heifers 
and  barrows  and  gilts  were 
mechanically  deboned  in  1979.  USDA 
reported  1.1  million  pounds  of  MDB  and 
282,000  pounds  of  MDP  in  1979,  or  a  total 
of  1.4  million  pounds  of  MDM. 

Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  3  show  the 
estimated  maximum  potential 
production  of  MDM  if  all  raw  materials 
were  used.  Column  2  (policy  B)  relaxes 
the  current  labeling  restrictions, 
however,  the  fat  and  protein  restrictions 
are  assumed  to  remain  in  effect.  Fed 
steers  and  heifers  grading  Good  or 
below  (about  30  percent  of  all  fed  steers 
and  heifers)  can  produce  at  least  4 
pounds  of  MDB.  Similarly,  about  30 
percent  of  cows  are  Canner  and  Cutter 
grade  from  which  MDM  can  meet 
current  fat  and  protein  restrictions.  Raw 
materials  from  barrow  and  gilts  can 
produce  at  least  1  pound  of  MDP  per 
carcass  and  sows  are  a  potential  source 
of  at  least  3  pounds  of  MDP  per  carcass. 
Estimated  maxium  potential  production 
in  1979  of  MDB  could  have  increased  to 
47  million  pounds,  and  MDP  to  94 
million  pounds  under  policy  B. 

Policy  C  combines  a  change  in 
labeling  and  a  change  in  fat  and  protein 
restrictions.  These  estimates  are  shown 
in  column  3.  These  estimates  assume  all 
MDM  that  could  possibly  have  been 
produced  in  1979,  would  have  been 
produced.  MDB  output  per  carcass 
increases  to  16  pounds  for  fed  steers  and 
heifers  and  to  12  pounds  for  cows  as 
more  raw  materials  are  used  because  of 
no  restrictions  regarding  fat  and  protein 
levels.  Similarly,  for  hogs,  MDP  output 
per  carcass  increases  to  5  pounds  for 
barrows  and  gilts  and  to  7  pounds  for 
sows.  The  number  of  animals  from 
which  raw  materials  can  be  derived 
increases  also.  In  essence,  all  fed  steers 
and  heifers,  cows,  barrows  and  gilts, 
and  sows  could  have  been  used  to 
produce  MDM.  Estimated  production  in 
1979  of  MDB  increased  to  472  million 
pounds  and  to  432  million  pounds  for 
MDP  under  policy  C.  The  estimated 
maximum  potential  supply  of  MDM  in 
1979  then  was  904  million  pounds. 

The  economic  realities  of  the  market 
place  will  dictate  that  less  than  100 
percent  of  possible  raw  materials  will  be 
used  in  MDM  production.  Not  all  raw 
materials  that  could  have  been 
mechanically  deboned  would  have  been 
utilized.  Some  firms  would  have  an 
insufficient  volume  of  raw  materials 
because  of  their  size  or  because  of  the 
normal  flow  of  beef  and  pork  from 
producers  to  consumers.  Some  cuts  may 


have  been  more  economical  to 
merchandise  to  consumers  as  bone-in 
meat  cuts  also.  Realistically  then,  the 
yield  per  carcass  would  be  less  than  the 
maximum  possible  and  the  number  of 
carcasses  utilized  would  be  fewer  than 
potentially  possible. 

The  final  two  columns  of  Table  3 
present  more  realistic  estimates  of  MDM 
production  under  policies  B  and  C. 

These  are  the  estimates  of  MDM 
production  that  are  used  in  the  following 
section  of  this  report  to  estimate  the 
impact  of  the  current  regulations. 

The  fourth  column  of  Table  3  shows 
the  more  likely  estimate  of  MDM  output 
that  may  have  occurred  in  1979  if  the 
product  labeling  regulation  had  been 
removed  but  the  fat  and  protein 
restrictions  had  remained  in  effect.  Not 
all  carcasses  from  which  MDM  meeting 
fat  and  protein  parameters  can  be 
produced  would  have  been  used  as  raw 
material,  due  to  institutional  and 
economic  reasons.  A  more  realistic 
estimate  assumes  75  percent  of  federally 
inspected  cow  slaughter  and  60  percent 
of  each  of  the  other  classes  of  livestock 
eligible  to  be  deboned  would  have  been 
mechanically  deboned. 15  The  more 
likely  level  of  MDB  production  in  1979 
under  policy  B  is  estimated  at  30.7 
million  pounds  of  MDB  and  56.4  million 
pounds  of  MDP — a  total  of  87  million 
pounds. 

The  final  column  of  Table  3  presents 
the  estimated  levels  of  MDM  production 
used  to  estimate  the  economic  value  of 
MDM  technology.  These  estimates 
assume  that  both  the  product  labeling 
regulation  and  the  fat  and  protein 
restrictions  are  removed.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  fed  steers  and  heifer 
carcasses  are  marketed  as  boxed  beef.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  raw  material  from 
these  animals  would  have  been 
mechanically  deboned  at  a  yield  of  10 
pounds  of  MDB  per  carcass  in  1979  had 
there  been  no  restrictions  on  the  fat  and 
protein  content  of  MDB.  It  is  assumed 
that  three-fourths  of  available  cows  and 
60  percent  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and 
sows  would  also  have  been  used  for 
producing  MDM  but  at  less  than  the 
maximum  output  per  carcass.  Thus,  a 

"These  levels  appear  to  be  conservative  based 
on  discussions  with  industry  representatives.  The 
actual  percentages  can  only  be  determined  by 
observing  how  the  market  would  have  reacted.  The 
key  point  is  that  production  would  have  been  less 
than  the  maximum  possible.  The  interested  reader 
can  alter  the  estimate  using  whatever  percentages 
are  considered  reasonable.  Changes  in  the 
percentages  will  alter  the  dollar  magnitude  of  the 
estimated  social  costs  of  current  regulations 
developed  in  the  following  section.  However,  the 
conclusions  about  the  social  desirability  of  the 
regulations  will  not  be  affected  by  the  magnitude  of 
these  percentages. 
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more  realistic  estimate  of  the  supply  of 
MDM  in  1979  given  no  product  labeling 
requirement  (other  than  information 
about  calcium  content  of  the  product) 


Economic  Impact  of  Current  Regulations 

Regulations  affecting  the  production 
and  use  of  a  product  such  as  MDM  will 
generate  economic  benefits  or  costs  (or 
both)  depending  on  how  the  regulations 
alter  the  production  and  consumption  of 
the  product  relative  to  what  would  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  regulations. 
Thus,  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
economic  impact  of  regulations  is  to  first 
determine  the  economic  value  of  the 
technology  in  the  absence  of  regulations 
and  then  determine  how  this  value  is 
altered  by  the  presence  of  the 
regulations. 

Economic  Value  of  MDM  Technology 

The  economic  value  of  the  MDM 
technology  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

Each  pound  of  MDM  produced  has  a  net 
economic  value  defined  by  the  retail 
price  of  meat  less  the  combined  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  processing  cost.  The 
economic  value  of  the  MDM  technology 
will  vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  the  number  and  type  of  animals 
slaughtered  and  the  retail  priced  of  beef 
and  pork.  However,  the  relationship 
between  costs  and  benefits  of  the 


and  no  fat  and  protein  restrictions  is 
351.7  million  pounds — 193.8  million 
pounds  of  MDB  and  157.9  million  pounds 
of  MDP. 


regulations  will  remain  about  the  same 
each  year.  The  economic  impacts 
estimated  in  this  analysis  are  based  on 
1979  data. 

The  estimates  shown  in  Table  3 
indicate,  that  given  the  level  of  cattle 
and  hog  slaughter,  about  193  million 
pounds  of  MDB  and  157  million  pounds 
of  MDP  would  likely  have  been 
produced  in  1979  in  the  absence  of 
regulations.16 

This  amounts  to  0.9  and  1.0  percent 
increases  in  beef  and  pork  supplies, 
respectively.  Based  on  Ball's  estimates 
of  price  flexibilities,  this  would  have 
caused  a  (0.9)(1.537)=1.4  percent 
decline  in  retail  beef  prices  and  a 
(1.0)(1.549)=1.5  percent  decline  in  retail 
pork  prices,  ceteris  paribus.11 

Reported  annual  average  retail  prices 
in  1979  were  $2.26  per  pound  for  beef 
and  $1.44  per  pound  for  pork.18 


“This  is  the  amount  of  MDM  that  would  have 
been  economically  feasible.  As  the  data  in  Table  3 
show,  it  would  have  been  physically  possible  to 
produce  considerably  more  MDM  than  this. 

17  This  is  a  slight  underestimate  of  the  price 
change  since  cross  price  flexibilities  have  been 
ignored. 

“  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation.  May  1980. 


Therefore,  if  MDM  production  had  been 
at  the  above  projected  levels,  the  retail 
price  of  beef  would  have  been 
(.014)(2.26)=3.16  cents  per  pound  lower 
and  the  retail  price  of  pork  would  have 
been  (0.15)(1.44)=2.16  cents  per  pound 
lower  then  the  observed  average  prices 
for  1979. 

Based  on  reported  raw  materials 
prices  for  1979  and  discussions  with 
owners  of  mechanical  deboning 
machinery  it  appears  that  the  average 
cost  of  raw  materials  would  be  no  more 
than  10  cents  per  pound  of  MDM  and 
that  processing  costs  would  be  no  more 
than  30  cents  per  pound  of  MDM.  Thus, 
the  estimated  net  economic  value  of 
each  pound  of  MDM  that  could  have 
been  profitably  produced  in  1979  is 
$2.23— .40 =$1.83  per  pound  of  MDB  and 
$1.42— .40=$1.02  per  pound  of  MDP.  The 
potential  economic  value  of  the  MDM 
technology  for  1979  is  therefore 
($1.83)(193  million  pounds) =$353  million 
for  beef  and  ($1.02)(157  million 
pounds) =$160  million  for  pork,  for  a 
total  of  approximately  $513  million.1* 

Economic  Costs  of  MDM  Regulations 

Regulations  affecting  the  production 
and  use  of  a  product  such  as  MDM  will 
generate  economic  costs  (in  addition  to 
costs  of  program  implementation)  if 
production  costs  are  increased  or  if 
output  is  restricted  relative  to  what 
would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
regulation.  The  economic  costs 
generated  by  the  regulation  will  be 
equal  to  the  increase  in  production  costs 
plus  the  net  economic  value  of  the 
production  foregone  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  regulation. 

The  current  regulations  have  a  small 
impact  on  costs  of  producing  MDM,  but 
a  large  impact  on  the  potential  supply. 
The  costs  of  the  regulation  are  generated 
because  production  of  MDM  was  only 
1.4  million  pounds  in  1979,  rather  than 
the  estimated  351.7  million  pounds  that 
would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
the  regulation.  The  estimated  costs  of 
the  regulation  is  thus  the  $513  million  in 
net  economic  value  of  the  technology 
that  is  not  realized  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  regulations.20 


‘•This  is  an  underestimate  of  the  net  value  of  the 
technology.  These  calculations  estimate  the  area 
DCBE  in  Figure  1.  The  total  value  of  the  technology 
is  defined  by  the  area  DAJBE  in  Figure  1.  Thus,  the 
above  calculations  have  understand  die  value  of  the 
technology  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  area  ABC  in 
Figure  1. 

••Since  the  current  MDM  production  is  not  zero 
the  cost  of  the  regulations  is  something  less  than  the 
total  value  of  the  technology.  However,  since 
current  production  is  less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  projected  production,  the  difference  is 
ignored. 


Table  3.— Estimated  MDB  and  MDP  Production  That  Could  Have  Occurred  Under  Alternative 
Regulatory  Policies,  1979 


Source  of  raw  materials 

Actual 

MDM 

produc¬ 

tion 

1979* 

Protected  production  un 
optio 

All  possMe  raw 
materials  used  for 
MDM  production 

der  alternative  policy 
ns 

MDM  production 
occurs  only  at  the 
economically  feasible 
level 

Policy  Policy 

option  B2  option  C* 

Policy 

option^* 

Policy 
option  C* 

MDM  production  per  carcass  (pounds) 

Cattle: 

Fed  steers  and  heifers . 

NA 

4 

16 

4 

10 

Cows . 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

Hogs: 

Barrows  and  gilts . 

NA 

1 

5 

1 

3 

Sows . 

3 

3 

7 

3 

5 

Number  of  carcasses  (1,000  head) 

Cattle: 

Fed  steers  and  heifers . . . . 

NA 

7,611 

25,370 

4,567 

15,222 

Cows . 

114 

1,664 

5,546 

1,248 

4,160 

Hogs: 

Barrows  and  gilts . 

NA 

79,744 

79,744 

47,846 

47,846 

Sows . 

94 

4,793 

4,793 

2,875 

2,875 

Total  MDM  production  (1,000  pounds) 

Cattle: 

Fed  steers  and  heifers . 

NA 

30,440 

405,920 

18,268 

152,220 

Cows . . . 

1,140 

16,640 

66,552 

12,480 

41.600 

Total  MDB _ _ _ - . . 

*1,140 

47,080 

472,472 

30,748 

193,820 

Hogs: 

Barrows  and  gilts _ _ _ _ _ _ 

NA 

79,744 

398,720 

47,846 

143,538 

Sows . . 

282 

14,379 

33,551 

8,625 

14,375 

Total  MDP . 

282 

94,123 

432,271 

56,471 

157,913 

Total  MDM . 

‘1,422 

141,203 

904,743 

87,219 

351,733 

1 USDA  Livestock,  Meat  and  Wool  Market  News  Weekly  Summary. 

•Policy  Option  B  is  to  remove  product  labeling  requirements  but  retain  the  existing  fat  .and  protein  restrictions. 
•Policy  Option  C  is  to  remove  both  the  labeling  requirements  and  the  fat  and  protein  restrictions. 
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As  noted  earlier  the  current 
regulations  can  be  partitioned  into  three 
areas:  labeling  restrictions,  restrictions 
on  amount  of  MDM  in  final  product,  and 
fat,  protein,  and  calcium  content 
restrictions.  Each  of  these  three  areas  of 
the  regulations  have  a  different  potential 
impact  on  the  production  of  MDM  and 
thus,  the  potential  social  costs  are 
different  for  each  regulation. 

The  current  labeling  requirement  for 
products  containing  MDM  has  been  the 
limiting  factor  in  determining  how  much 
MDM  is  produced.  Thus,  the  entire 
economic  cost  of  the  current  regulations 
can  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  this 
portion  of  the  regulations.  However,  the 
entire  amount  of  estimated  $513  million 
in  cost  attributed  to  the  regulation 
cannot  be  regained  by  simply  removing 
the  labeling  regulation  without  also 
changing  the  regulation  dealing  with  the 
fat  and  protein  content  of  MDM. 

Raw  materials  from  several  types  of 
animals  produce  MDM  that  does  not 
comply  with  the  fat  and  protein 
requirements.  Thus,  removal  of  the  final 
product  labeling  requirements  without 
also  modifying  the  fat  and  protein 
requirements  for  MDM  would  not  permit 
the  full  value  of  the  MDM  technology  to 
be  produced. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  fat  and 
protein  requirements  is  illustrated 
graphically  in  Figure  2.  The  potential 
supply  of  MDM  under  alternative 
policies  shown  in  Table  3  indicate  that  if 
the  label  restrictions  were  removed  but 
the  fat  and  protein  restrictions  remain  in 
effect,  the  production  of  MDB  would  be 
about  30  million  pounds  and  the 
production  of  MDP  would  be  about  56 
million  pounds.  This  compares  with 
193.8  million  pounds  of  MDB  and  157.9 
million  pounds  of  MDP  in  the  absence  of 
any  regulations.  Based  on  the  same 
price  flexibility  and  MDM  production 
estimates  used  earlier,  the  social  cost 
associated  with  retaining  the  fat  and 
protein  restrictions  while  removing  the 
labeling  regulations  would  be  $185.5 
million  for  beef  and  $80  million  for 
pork — a  total  of  $365.5  million.21 
Thus,  removing  the  labeling  restrictions 
while  keeping  the  protein  and  fat 
content  restrictions  would  regain  only  29 


21  Under  this  assumption  the  production  of  MDM 
would  have  increased  the  supplies  of  beef  and  pork 
0.141  percent  and  0.366  percent,  respectively.  This 
would  have  reduced  beef  prices  by 
(.141)(1.537)  =  .217  percent  and  pork  prices  by 
(.366)(1.549)  =  .567  percent.  Thus  the  retail  price  of 
beef  would  have  been  $2.25  per  pound  and  the  price 
of  pork  would  have  been  $1.43.  The  value  of  the 
MDM  technology  with  the  existence  of  only  the  fat 
and  protein  restrictions  would  therefore  be  (2.25)(30 
million  pounds)  =  $67.5  million  for  beef  and  (1.43)(56 
million  pounds)  =  $80  million  for  pork.  Hence  the 
social  cost  of  this  regulation  is  $513  million  -$147.5 
million  =  $365.5  million. 


percent  of  the  social  costs  generated  by 
the  current  set  of  regulations. 

There  is  no  economic  justification  for 
placing  fat  and  protein  restrictions  on  an 
individual  ingredient  such  as  MDM 
when  maximum  fat  content  of  the  final 
product  is  already  specified  by  other 
regulations.  The  fat  content  of  an 
ingredient  has  little  to  do  with  the  final 
fat  content  of  the  final  product  when  the 
processor  can  mix  ingredients  to  obtain 
the  final  product.  For  example,  the 
maximum  fat  content  of  franks  i3  30 
percent.  The  same  maximum  fat  content 
applies  to  MDM,  a  potential  ingredient 
in  franks  and  weiners.  Processed  meat 
formulas  (recipes)  use  meat  ingredients 
with  a  fat  content  greater  than  30 
percent  along  with  meat  ingredients 
having  a  lower  fat  content  (less  than  30 
percent)  in  proportions  that  keep  the  fat 
content  of  the  final  product  below  the  30 
percent  level  (e.g.,  10  lbs.  of  MDM  with 
50  percent  fat +  40  lbs.  of  lean  trimmings 
with  25  percent  fat  =  50  lbs.  of  final 
product  with  30  percent  fat). 

Economic  Benefit  of  Current 
Regulations 

Regulations  affecting  the  production 
and  use  of  a  product  can  generate 
economic  benefits  if  the  regulations 
result  in  any  of  the  following  conditions 
relative  to  what  would  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  absence  of  the  regulation: 

(a)  reduced  consumption  of  an 
undesirable  or  harmful  product,  (b) 
expanded  output  of  a  useful  product,  (c) 
reduced  production  costs,  or  (d) 
improved  flow  of  information  for 
consumers  and/or  producers.  The  first 
step  in  identifying  the  benefits  of  the 
current  regulations  is  to  identify  how  the 
regulations  improve  upon  the  outcome 
that  would  be  generated  by  the 
marketplace  in  the  absence  of  the 
regulations. 

The  results  of  studies  completed  since 
the  initial  ban  on  MDM  production 
indicate  that  there  are  no  harmful 
effects  of  MDM  consumption  for  the 
general  populace.22  One  exception  is  for 
those  individuals  whb  must  restrict  their 
intake  of  calcium,  a  small  portion  of  the 
population. 

Since  MDM  contains  relatively  small 
amounts  of  calcium  and  the  effect  of  the 
current  regulations  has  been  to  keep 
MDM  from  being  produced,  the 
regulations  have  benefited  those 
calcium  sensitive  consumers  that  might 
have  consumed  MDM  in  the  absence  of 
the  regulations.  However,  the  current 
regulations  have  the  effect  of  protecting 


”U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Health  and 
Safety  Aspects  of  the  Use  of  Mechanically  Deboned 
Meat ■  Final  Report  and  Recommendations,  Select 
Panel,  Washington,  D.C.;  Food  Safety  and  Quality 
Service,  August  1977. 


this  small  group  of  calcium  sensitive 
consumers  while  denying  the  balance  of 
the  population  access  to  a  product  that 
has  no  harmful  effects  on  their  health.  A 
desirable  alternative  regulation  would 
be  one  that  enabled  calcium  sensitive 
consumers  to  avoid  consumption  of 
MDM  if  they  wish,  while  not  restricting 
its  availability  to  other  consumers. 

Required  inclusion  of  information 
about  the  calcium  content  of  the  final 
meat  product  is  a  regulation  that 
appears  to  meet  this  condition.  Calcium 
sensitive  consumers  can  be  expected  to 
read  all  product  ingredient  labels  and 
could  thus  avoid  unacceptable  levels  of 
calcium  intake.  Hence,  inclusion  of 
information  about  calcium  content  in  the 
ingredient  label  should  generate  the 
same  benefits  but  avoid  the  economic 
costs  generated  by  the  current 
regulations. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  MDM 
may  change  the  taste  and/or  texture  of 
some  processed  meat  products  if  the 
product  recipe  is  altered  to  include  too 
high  a  proportion  of  MDM.  This  is 
presumably  at  least  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  regulation  restricting  MDM  to  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  meat 
ingredient  in  final  products.  However, 
regulations  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
unacceptable  changes  in  product  quality 
are  unnecessary.  The  rigors  of  the 
marketplace  will  enable  the  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  from  such 
changes. 

The  success  of  a  processed  meat 
product  in  the  marketplace  depends  on 
repeat  purchasers  of  satisfied 
customers.  Numerous  substitute 
products  are  available  to  these 
consumers.  Reduced  product  quality  as 
viewed  by  customers  will  result  in 
declining  sales  unless  there  is  a 
compensating  decline  in  price.  Hence, 
food  processors  have  no  incentive  to 
increase  the  MDM  content  of  a  product 
to  a  point  that  reduces  the  consumer’s 
image  of  the  product.  Recipes  will 
contain  no  more  than  this  acceptable 
level  of  MDM  whether  or  not  regulations 
impose  an  upper  limit  on  MDM  content. 
However,  the  existence  of  such 
regulations  precludes  the  development 
of  new  products  containing  more  thbn  20 
percent  MDM  that  might  be  quite 
acceptable  to  consumers.  Such  a 
regulation  for  example  would  have 
precluded  the  development  of  poultry 
franks — a  product  that  consumers 
aparently  find  quite  acceptable. 

No  economic  benefits  have  been 
generated  by  the  current  regulations  by 
expanding  output  of  a  useful  product  or 
by  reducing  costs.  Rather,  the 
regulations  have  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  output  of  MDM  and  thus 
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keeping  costs  of  ingredients  in 
processed  meats  higher  than  would  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  the 
regulation.  Similarly,  the  regulations 
have  not  reduced  production  costs  and 
hence  no  benefits  have  been  generated 
in  this  area.  The  final  area  of  potential 
benefits  noted  above  is  improved 
information  flow.  Since  MDM  has  not 
been  produced  under  the  regulation  no 
benefits  have  been  generated  by 
improved  information. 

Comparison  of  Costs  and  Benefits 

The  estimated  social  costs  generated 
by  the  current  MDM  regulations  is 
approximately  $513  million  in  1979.  The 
regulations  can  be  said  to  have 
generated  benefits  to  a  small  group  of 
calcium  sensitive  consumers  who  might 
have  consumed  MDM  in  the  absence  of 
the  regulation.  No  effort  was  made  to 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  these 
benefits.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
existing  regulations.  However,  an  • 
alternative  regulation  was  discussed 
that  is  preferable  to  the  existing 
regulation  because  it  avoids  generating 
the  $513  million  in  social  costs,  yet 
generates  the  same  economic  benefits  as 
the  current  regulation. 

Potential  Impacts  of  MDM  Technology 
on  Livestock  Prices 

The  use  of  MDM  technology  both 
increases  and  decreases  the  value  of 
beef  and  pork  carcasses.  The  value  of  a 
carcass  is  increased  by  recovering 
several  pounds  of  edible  MDM  that 
would  otherwise  be  sold  as  inedible 
byproducts.  However,  widespread  of 
MDM  technology  will  increase  total  * 
meat  supplies  and  hence  reduce  the 
price  of  meat,  ceteris  paribus.  Thus,  the 
net  impact  of  MDM  technology  on  the 
value  of  a  carcass  (and  therefore  the 
value  of  livestock)  depends  on  the 
relative  magnitude  of  these  two  impacts 
as  illustrated  below. 

The  following  equation  defines  the  net 
farm  value  of  100  pounds  of  carcass  if 
the  MDM  technology  is  not  used 
Vo  =  W°mP°m  +  WTb  -  Co 
Where: 

Vo  =  net  farm  value  of  100  pounds  of 
carcass  if  MDM  technology  is  not 
used  ($/cwt) 

W°m  =  pounds  of  edible  meat 
obtained  per  100  pounds  of  carcass 
if  MDM  is  not  used 

P°m  =  retail  price  of  meat  {$  per 
pound)  if  MDM  technology  is  not 
used 

W°b  =  pounds  of  raw  materials  and 
other  inedible  byproducts  obtained 
per  100  pounds  of  carcass  if  MDM 
technology  is  not  used 


Pb  =  price  of  raw  materials  ($  per 
pound)  and  other  inedible 
byproducts23 

Co  =  cost  of  processing  and  delivering 
W0m  pounds  of  edible  meat  per  100 
pounds  of  carcass. 

The  net  farm  value  of  100  pounds  of 
carcass  if  the  MDM  technology  is  used 
is  defined  by  the  following  equation. 

V,  =  (W°m  +  AW)P‘m  +  (W°b  -  AW) 

P„  -  Co  -  AWCd 
Where: 

W°m,  W°b,  Co  are  defined  above 
P‘m= retail  price  of  meat  ($  per  pound) 
if  MDM  technology  is  used 
AW = additional  pounds  of  meat 
recovered  per  100  pounds  of  carcass 
as  a  result  of  using  MDM 
technology 

Cd=cost  per  pound  of  MDM  of 
owning  and  operating  the  MDM 
machinery 

The  net  impact  on  the  net  farm  value 
of  100  pounds  of  carcass  of  introducing 
the  MDM  technology  is  found  by 
subtracting  V0  from  Vi. 

D=VI— Vo=[(W°m  +  AW)P'm 

+  (W°b-  AW)Pb  -  Co-  AWCdj  -  [W° 
mP°m  +W°bPb-Co] 

D  =  W°m(P1m-P°m)  +  W°b 
(Pb-Pb)  +  AW(P'm-Pb-Cd) 

D = [  W°m(P  — P°m)]  +  [AW 
(P‘m-Pb-Cd)] 

The  first  term  of  D  reflects  the 
decrease  in  the  net  farm  value  of  the 
carcass  because  of  the  reduced  price  of 
meat  as  a  result  of  using  the  MDM 
technology.  The  second  term  shows  the 
increased  value  generated  from 
recovering  and  selling  AW  additional 
pounds  of  meat  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  sold  as  inedible  byproduct. 

The  above  expression  can  be 
simplified  further  by  using  the  following 
definitions  and  relationships. 

Let  AP=(Plm— P°m  and  hence  P,m=P0m 
+AP.  By  definition 

AW 

AP  = - V  •  P°m 

W 

Where  tj  <  0  is  the  price  flexibility  of  the 
price  of  meat  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  meat.  Moreover,  since  AP 
<0,  Pb>  0,  and  Cd  >  0  it  follows  that 
P°m  +  AP— Pb— Cd=kP°m  where  0  <  k 
<  1.  Therefore, 

D=W°m  [*W  TjP°m]  +  AW[kP°m] 

**m 


28  The  price  of  raw  materials  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  whether  or  not  MDM  technology  is  used. 
Widespread  use  of  MDM  technology  should 
increase  Pb  as  the  amount  of  this  product  sold  is 
reduced.  However,  the  magnitude  of  this  impact 
would  likely  be  quite  small  and  is  ignored  for 
purposes  of  this  discussion. 


D=AWPm(T)  +  k) 

Since  tj  <  0  and  0  <  k  <  1  it  is  clear  * 
that 

D=0  if  tj,  =k 
D<0  if  rj  >k 
D>0if  tj  <k 

The  most  recently  published  estimate 
of  Tjpm  is  —1.537  for  beef  and  —1.549  for 
pork.  Most  other  published  estimates 
also  indicate  tj  >1.  Therefore,  the 
widespread  use  of  MDM  technology  will 
decrease  the  net  farm  value  of 
carcasses,  ceteris  paribus. 

However,  the  price  impact  of  per 
pound  of  live  weight  is  small.  Based  on 
the  expected  utilization  rate  of  MDM 
technology  shown  in  Table  3,  AW  for 
beef  will  be  approximately  0.9  pound. 
Thus  based  on  the  1979  average  retail 
beef  price  of  $2.26  per  pound  and 
T]=1.5,  AP = (0.9) (-1.5)(2.26)=  -.0305. 
As  noted  earlier  Pb  .10  and  C*  .30. 
Therefore,  the  estimated  value  of  k  for 
1979  is 
1= 


2.26  -  .0305  -  .10  -  .30  1.8295 


The  estimated  value  of  D  for  beef  in 
1979  is  then 

D  =  (0.9)  (2.26)  (— 1.5  +  .81) 

D=1.40 

In  other  words,  if  MDM  technology 
had  been  used  in  1979  to  produce  0.9 
pounds  of  MDM  per  100  pounds  of  beef 
carcass  the  net  farm  value  of  beef 
carcasses,  would  have  been  reduced  by 
$1.40  per  hundredweight  Based  on 
USDA  marketing  margin  calculations, 
an  average  of  163  pounds  of  live  beef 
animal  is  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  carcass.24  Thus,  the  impact  of 
using  MDM  technology  at  the  projected 
level  of  193  million  pounds  of  MDM 
production  in  1979  would  have  reduced 
live  cattle  prices  by  approximately 

1.40 

- =$0.0086  per  pound. 

163 

In  the  case  of  pork  Aw  is  estimated  to 
be  1.0  pound,  17=  —1.549,  and 
p  °m=$1.44.  Therefore, 

AP= (1.0)|  - 1.549)(1.44) = -  .0223. 
and 

If _  1.44  — .0223  — .10— .30  _  1.018  _  ^ 

1.44  144 


21  Duwer,  L.  A.  “Changes  in  Price  Spread 
Measurements  for  Beef  and  Pork",  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation.  August,  1978,  pp.  33-37. 
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The  estimated  value  of  D  for  pork  in 
1979  is  then 

D  =  (1.0)(1.44}(  - 1.549 + .71) 

D=1.21 

If  MDM  production  from  pork 
carcasses  in  1979  had  been  157  million 
pounds,  the  average  net  farm  value  of 
hog  carcasses  would  have  declined  by 
$1.21  per  hundredweight.  Since  it  takes 
161  pounds  of  live  hog  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork,  this  level  of  MDM 
production  would  have  reduced  live  hog 
prices  by  approximately 

$1.21 

- =$.0075  per  pound. 

161 

Conclusions  and  Observations 

Current  MDM  regulations  generate 
social  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $513 
million  per  year.  Benefits  generated  by 
the  regulations  are  limited  to  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  who  must 
restrict  their  intake  of  calcium.  An 
alternative  regulation  requiring  the 
product  label  to  contain  information 
about  the  calcium  content  would 
generate  the  same  benefits  as  the 
current  regulations  without  generating 
social  costs  associated  with  those 
regulations. 

The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that 
the  following  changes  in  MDM 
regulations  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

1.  Revise  product  labeling 
requirements  so  that  labels  do  not 
impede  sales  of  MDM.  The  revised  label 
probably  should  include  information 
about  the  calcium  content  of  the  final 
product  for  calcium  sensitive  consumers. 
This  modified  labeling  regulation  would 
generate  the  same  social  benefits  but 
avoid  the  social  costs  of  the  current 
regulations. 

2.  Removal  of  the  current  regulations 


regarding  fat,  protein,  and  calcium 
contents  of  MDM.  Existing  regulations 
insure  that  meat  products  such  as  franks 
and  weiners  will  not  exceed  specified 
fat  levels.  Establishing  upper  limits  on 
the  fat  content  of  MDM  provides  the 
consumer  with  no  more  protection  than 
existing  regulations.  Therefore,  current 
regulations  prevent  processors  from 
making  efficient  use  of  existing 
resources.  The  fat  restriction  will 
prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  potential 
raw  material  from  being  used  in  MDM 
production.  The  above  analysis 
indicates  that  modification  of  the 
product  labeling  regulations  without 
also  removing  the  fat  restrictions  would 
remove  less  than  30  percent  of  the  social 
costs  associated  with  the  current 
regulations. 

3.  The  current  regulation  limiting  the 
content  of  MDM  in  final  products  to  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  meat 
ingredients  does  not  appear  to  be 
generating  social  costs  at  the  present 
time.  However,  there  is  no  economic 
justification  for  this  type  of  regulation. 
The  success  of  a  processed  meat 
product  in  the  marketplace  depends  on 
repeat  purchases  of  satisfied  customers. 
The  rigors  of  the  marketplace  will  weed 
out  products  that  contain  too  much 
MDM  to  satisfy  consumers.  While  this 
regulation  is  not  generating  social  costs 
at  the  present  time,  it  might  do  so  in  the 
future.  Continuation  of  the  20  percent 
limit  on  MDM  content  would  preclude 
development  of  potential  new  products 
that  might  be  quite  acceptable  to 
consumers.  Hence,  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  removing  this 
regulation. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  identified 
the  nature  of  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  associated  with  the  current; 
MDM  regulations.  The  analysis  also 
estimated  the  magnitude  of  the  social 


costs  generated  by  these  regulations. 

Measurement  of  social  costs  of 
regulations  is  inherently  imprecise. 
Fortunately,  the  above  conclusions  and 
recommendations  do  not  depend  on 
perfectly  accurate  measures  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with  the 
regulations.  The  same  conclusions 
would  hold  even  if  the  estimated  social 
costs  were  only  a  fraction  of  those 
developed  here.  Namely,  the  benefits 
associated  with  the  current  regulations 
can  be  captured  by  a  less  restrictive 
labeling  regulation.  The  current 
regulations  establishing  limits  on  the 
MDM  content  in  final  products  and  the 
maximum  fat  content  of  MDM  provide 
the  consumer  no  more  protection  than  is 
already  available  through  existing 
regulations  and  through  the  economic 
realities  of  the  marketplace.  Moreover, 
these  regulations  impede  the  efficient 
use  of  resources  and  generate  social 
costs  without  generating  social  benefits. 
Social  welfare  would  be  improved  by 
eliminating  these  regulations. 


Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  Proceeded 
and  Canned  —  Fiscal  Year  October  1,  1979 
to  September  30,  1980 


Pounds 

1977 . 

.  0 . 

1978 . 

.  no  pork . 

0 

Mechanically 

Beef 

Processed 

367,620 

Mechanically 

Other 

Processed 

61.400 

1979 . 

.  Mechanically 

Beet. 

Processed 

1,108,641 

Mechanically 

Pork. 

Processed 

268,773 

Mechanically 

Other 

Processed 

930,250 

1980 . 

Beet 

Processed 

969,000 

Mechanically 

Pork. 

Processed 

160,921 

Mechanically 

Other. 

Processed 

955,502 
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